LIKE A SHELL 


That suddenly explodes at your feet, blood diseases often attack us with little 
or no warning. It is the wnexpected that happens. Persons who never 
dreamed of rheumatism, neuralgia, debility, liver, or kidney disease, are 

’ frequently taken by surprise — have their 
pickets driven in, as it were—and find 
themselves pounced upon by these ail- 
ments, when least prepared for a skirmish. 
Be always on guard, and when any signs of 
the enemy are visible, any weak spot in 
your defense, any symptom of impure 
Dood manifested, whether in pimples, 
, bolls, carbuncles, eczema, or any other 
" eraptive disease, order Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
to the front without delay. It's the crack 
shot for blood diseases—hits the tmark 
every time, and, like the new ammunition, 
gets in its work silently and effectually 
Attention, comrades! Ayér's Sarsaparilla 
has cured others, it will cure you 


A Soldier's Testimony. 
“Tn the late war I was wounded in battle and 


we made a prisoner. I was confined In an un 

‘ & ty sheltered stockade for ten months, duriug whieh 

- = time I contracted se being 

SS healed only on the su in, and 

finally, blood-poisoning. I suffered excruciating pain until 1} Ayer’s Sarsa 


parilla, since which time my wound has healed, all pain bas disapp ,and T have so 
far recovered my old-‘ime health as to be able to go to work again.” —Jobn M. Britton, 
Barrack No. 25, Nat. Military Home, Montgomery Co., Ohio. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, 
Has Cured Others, Will Cure You. 
NORTH SHORE ROUTE 


—Te— 


Gloucester and Eastern Point, 


FINEST OCEAN EXCURSION FROM BOSTON. 


Steamers leaye north side Centra) Whart (foot of week days at 9.50 A.M, and 
2P.M. Leave G " t "3 A.M. and 2 P.M leave Boston at 10.15 A.M 
Leave ¢ round trip, We. Six-trip- 


» Glonceste 
commutation tick 
E. S. MERCHANT, Aet. 


*3 AM. trip omitted Mondays. 8 


Gharles Hl Pattee, |"™ttmawzs-steswr oe 
Attorney & Counsellor -Al-Lay, 


or 
twee 
ROOM 


ae oe 
18 HERALD BUILDING | 


Leaves LEWIS WHAEP, Boston, for 


YARMOUTH 


Every TU ES DAY end FRIDAY at 
10 A.M. 


Fast Steel Steamer “YARMOUTH” 


Meot 
Boston aad th. 
BOSTON, MASS. . 
Beturninc. Loaves Yarmouth for Boston 
“ Every day aud Savarday Eve's. 


Col. Pattee will attend jx 
to collections from abroad, 
and any and all business 
intrustrd to his care will 
receive prompt attention. 
«Iny matter connected with 
the Dramatic profession : 


will receive special at- AT THE RED GLOVE, 
tention; contracts draicn, 44 TEMPLE PLACE, 
engagements looked after, 

Miss M. F. FISK. 


ete, 


You will find a very satistac- 
tory Stock of 


GLOVES | 


. | 


W 
P 


NE 


ENG 
ANOS) 


MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 


PURCHASERS PAY ONLY ONE PROFIT. 


UNSURPASSED FOR 
QUALITY OF TONE, PERFECTION OF ACTION, 
AND ALL THE ESSENTIAL QUALITIES 


Ora 


Strictly First - Class .Piano. 
Gurabilify- and: Standing in Tune. 


Grand, Square, and Upright Pianos to Rent 


FROM $4 TO SIO PER MONTH. 
LOW PRICES FOR CASH, OR ON EASY PAYMENTS. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO. 


157 TREMONT STREET, 98 FIFTH AVENUE, 


GALR.! 


HEADQUARTERS for every- 
thing worn by Military and G. A. 
R. men will be found at 32 to 44 | 
NORTH ST., OAK HALL, G. | 
W.SIMMONS & CO., BOSTON. 
We enumerate a few of the goods 
carried in stock, 

WHITE DUCK TROUSERS, 
FLAGS, BUNTING; POLES, 
BLANKETS, TENTS, UNI- | 
FORM HAVERSACKS, KNAP- 
SACKS, BADGES,CANTEENS, 
BELTS, SWORDS, SASHES, | 
MUSKETS, HATS, CAPS,HEL- | 


METS, HAT CORDS, 
WREATHS, BUTTONS,, 


SPURS, EQUIPMENTS, GUID- 
ONS, LEGGINS. 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. 
CHICACO WAREROOMS, STATE AND MONROE STREETS. 


CUNARD LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. 


itday. Cabn Passing 860, 280 and 
ot low rat, 
EK 


Ma ATEN, Agent. 


GAR! 


Take Hert! 


Al Ur Expense! 


Are you revisiting Boston after 
long absence, or are you strangers 
in the city and find the crooked 
Streets confusing? In either case 
you want to visit Oak Hall, 32 to 
44 North st., where .G. W. SIM- 
MONS «& CO. sell everything that 
is worn by men or boys. 


Note: They invite you to 
TAKE A HERDIC AT THEIR 
EXPENSE and be landed at the 
doors without fatigue or trouble. 
Before going home leave your 
measure fora Fall Suit to be made 
to order in their custom depart- 
ment 


YOU SHOULD TRY THE 


SODA LEMONADE 


AT THE RED GLOVE, 
44 TEMPLE PLACE, 


Miss M. F. FISK. 


aug 


Williams’ Root Beer Extract 


freshing, healt! ful, Bummer beverage, at 
cost. 


ottle will make Six Gallons, 
A. A, WAYNE & CO. 


Manufacturers’ Agen ts, 
16 & 17 IN DIA ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


CONGRESS STREET PARK. 


Players’ League Champiauship Games, 


The Leaders in the 


Brotherhood League, 


August Lt and 12, at 8.30, 


BOSTONS, 


CAPT. M. J. KELLY, 


BROOKLYNS, 


CAPT. JOHN M. WARD 
August 15, 14, 15, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


OAPT. SID FARRAR. 
Reserved Seats at Jo 1 Morrtil’s, 12 Bromfield st 
aug = 


TRY THE 


IGE CREAM SODA 


AT THE RED GLOVE, 
44 TEMPLE PLACE, 


Mtisreally delicious. 


_Miss MF. FISK. 


WIESBADEN 
TABLE SAUCE, 


The Best Relish made for 


MEATS, FISH, 
SOUP, &e., &. 


MANUPACTURED BY 


/E. N. PIKE & CO. 


BOSTON. 
ry 


6.E. osacoD & CO. 


BOSTON’S CREAT CASH HOUSE 


FURNISHERS. 


[ares | 
lightest, 


Lowest-Pricel 
FURNITURE, 


CARPET 


AND 


WALL PAPER 
WAREROOMS 


AMERICA 


BUY 


FOR GASH. 


29” TO 50 % 
SAVED 


FROM ANY 


INSTALMENT 
HOUSE 


PRICES 


IN THE 


OLD CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 


= 


744 TO 756 WASHINGTON STREET. 


WORLD. 


oston Daily Cratreller. 


OUR SOUVENIE EDITION, 


The old Bay State, loyal to the core, | 
the home of Webster, and Sumner, and 
Andrew, and Boston the eradle of Amer- 
ican liberty, extends a most cordial wel- 
to the members of the Grand 
Army of the Republic upon the occa- 
of their annual encampment in 
midst. This is the 
veterans have honored 
and 
destroyer, 


come 


sion 
our 
the 
with ther presence, 
Time, that fell 
thinning the ranks of the Bo 
we hope that while here they will enjoy | 
themselyes so much that they will desire 
to re ucn here as much as we shall desire 


second time 
Boston 
although 
rapialy 
in Blue, 


is 


to hive them. 

Boston did not contribute a Grant, a 
Sherman, or a Sheridan to the cau but 
it sent out many gallant officers and 
many brave men, whose heroism is al- 
ready a matter of history, and whose 
fame made illustrious many a field of 
battle, to which, with the veterans who 
visit us, we now turn with feelings of 
thankfulness and reverence, The cause 
for which they fought, and for which 
mupy of them died, was our cause, and 
the privileges which we now enjoy were 
due to their sacrifices and their valor, 
Allhonor to the brave men who com- 
posed that great army which swept 
victorious, like a flane of on to 
Richmond, under Grant; to that devoted 
band that followed Sherman in his grand 
march to the sea, and to those other le- 
gions that carried the old flag trium- 
phantly down the bosom of the broad 
Mississippi, and through the Confederacy 
until the closing scenes at Appomattox, 
when the great principle enunciated by 
Webster, ‘“fhe Union—one and indissolu- 
ble,” was given its absolute and final in- 
dorsement in Lee's surrender. Many of 
the men who fought in those terrible 
battles never returned, and their bodies 
now lie interred in Southern soil; many 
returned only to quickly succumb to dis- 
ease contracted by exposare in the ser- 
vice, while those who remainare well past | 
the meridian of life. In place of the 
firm elastic step of youth with which 
they responded to their country’s call, 
we see here and there in the ranks the 
bent and crippled forms of veterans with 
gray hair and grizzled beards. And how 
their files have thinned! Posts that only 
a few years since turned out with full | 
ranks are now depleted, until there 
seams only a corporal’s guard to apswer 
to the roll call, while the men themselves 
have aged s» rapidly as to cause general 
remark. They are all that now is left of 
that great army that saved the Union, 
but for what they were and what they 
did we honor them today. 

This is probably the last great gather- 
ing the veterans will have. In a few 
years the older ones will drop away; 
those who are strong and vigorous will 
be removed from the activities of life, 
and gradually, but none the less surely, 
the grand armies that were commanded 
by Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, Hancock, 
Thomas, Custer, Burnside, Logan, Sedg- 
wick, Hooker, McClellan and Meade will 


fire, 


have melted away, leaving only a 
memory and ‘an imperishable name. 
Their deeds, however, will remain, 


and their illustrious achievements will | 
embellish that page of their nation’s 
history over which tie student will long- 
est pore in the ages that are to come, 
‘The oceasion is interesting as well from 
the fact that the Woman’s Relief Corps 
which has done such great service in aid- 
ing the soldier, also has its national 
meeting mm Boston. The relief corps 
contains many of the noblest women in 
the land, to whose zealous and untiring 
devotion much more of the success of our 
arms was due than we are accustomed 
always to admit. It was woman's cour 
age at home that nerved the arm of our 
soldiers at the front; it was her inspiring 
letters that served to urge our armies on 
in the noble cause, and more than all 
else, it was her tender ministrations on 
the field and in the hospitals that did so 
much to alleviate the suffering of the 
wounded troops, and so much to lessen 
the horrors of cruel war. And so, while 
we honor the soldier for his courage and 
self-sacrifice, we are Done the less thank- 
ful to that noble band of women who 
went to the front and did such effective 
service, as well as to that band, no less 
noble, which has done so much to ald 
the maimed and broken-down veteran 
and his family. | 
In Boston the visitors who have 
not been here before will find much 
to interest them. There are points of 
historic interest like the Old South, Fan- 
euil Hall, and Bunker Hill, there are 
pleasant harbor excursions, there are | 
the sub- | 


highly enjoyable rides in 
urbs, and everywhere they go, the | 
veterans will find a cord’al wel- | 


come, und a free and generous hospi- | 
tality which will show that blood is 
thicker than water, and that the in- 
estimable service which they rendered 
the flag is vot, and never will be, forgot- 
ten. ‘These historic points dear to all of 
us, are their heritage as well as ours, and 
come down from a time and a generation 
when the republic which they fought to 
save was formed and launched upon the 
waves of a tempestuous revolution, 

To these scenes, to these memories, 
and to the full enjoyment of all these re_ 
minders of a glorious past, a warm wel- 
come is extended by the people of Boston, 
The Traveller takes pleasure in com- 
memorating the visit of the Grand Army 
ofthe Republic by the issue of a most 
unique special number, a sort of edition 
de lure, containing much information 


which will serve as a valuable souvenir 
of the It 
as well of the 
Army of the Republic, portraits | 
of Its leade: the heroic work of the | 
Woman's Relief Corps, with 
of the prominent ladies, views on the 
field of Gettysburg, portral 
erals Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, Alger, 
Logan, Butler, Schofield, Custer, Pre- 
sident Harrison, and other leading gen- 
erals of the war. The edition 
bably the best thing of the kind ever 
attempted in journalism, and we cn 
only say we are glad to offer it as some- 
thing commensurate with the importance 
of the great Grand Army gathering, 


contains 
sketches Grand 


encampment, 


portraits 


of Gen- 


is pro- 


only to find out some new way 
ing the extent of their kindly feeling. 

Why should any one of us fear or hesi- 
tate to surrender all we have up to these 
men, whose great bond of union is that 
they belong to a common country, and 
have in the past, as they would again to- 
day, risked their all for its preservation ? 

We have no hesitation, They haye the 
freedom of the city. We close our 
stores, We shut up our shops, the 
machinery of our factorics and of our 
mills is all quiet, that all may have the 
great pleasure and satisfaction of greet- 
ing and cheering the heroes whom we all 
love and honor. 

Nor is Boston permitted alone to give 
this weleome. Not war are 
people excited, not because of ramors of 
war is the city crowded, but they have 


because of 


SOUVENIR TRAVELLER, NATIONAL 


of show- | which you passed, in leaving your homes 


and loved ones to go whence you could 
have little hope to return. Many of those 
homes were left desolate, the loved ones 
consoled by the knowledge that father, 
husband, or son had died at the post of 
duty, defending their country’s honor, 
Nor can we f 
and weary marches, when 
and fidelity 
stand the fierce and continuous fighting 
when you never fa'tered though friends 
and comrades were falling all about you, 
It is because of these deads of more 
than ordinary bravery, for these sufter- 
ings which called forth never a murmur, 
and pray for you that 
naught to 
of your 


only courage 


that we honor you 
long life may be yours with 
mar the he comfort 
declinin 


»ypiness or 


ears. 


3INCAMPMENT, 


ilto remember the long | 


tothe right enabled you to | 


G. An Ris 


1878 at Springfield, Mass., 1879 at Albany, 
N. Y., 1880 at Dayton, O., 1881 at Indian- 
apolis, 1882 at Baltimore, 1883 at Denver, 
Col., 1884 at Minneapolis, 1885 at Port- 
land, Me., 1886 at San Francisco, 1887 at 
St. Louls, 1888 at Columbus, O., 1889 at 
Milwaukee. 

Along the route of the grand proces- 
sion Puesday everybody is preparing to 
decorate their houses and buildings as 
Boston has never seen before, Orders 
were long ago given to decorate the pub- 
lic buildings, the State House, the City 
Hall, the Old State House, ete, But the 
flags and bunting will not by any means 
be confined to the streets where the par- 
ade will pass, but during all the week, 
wherever the old soldier may go, the 
sight of the old flag for which he fought, 
and for which his comrades died, will 


BENJAMIN ILARRISON,; President of the United States 


| national 


1890. 


At Copley square is a stand for the use 


| of Grand Army and other invited guests, 


Inthe evening, the Grand Army and 
Woman's Relief Corps holda joint re- 
ception in Mechanics’ Hall, to which ad- 
mission will be by badges of the Grand 
Army or Relief Corps. 

On Wednesday the meeting of the 
encampment will be held in 
Music Hall, Winter street, at 10 o'clock 
\, M., andthe National Encampment of 
the Woman's Relief Corps will be held 
in Tremont Temple, Tremont street, at 
the same hour. In the evening the Grand 
Army camp-fire will be held in Mechanics’ 
building. 

Thursday both encampments will be 
continued in the ferenoon, and in the 
evening a banquet will be given to the 
delegates of the encampment and to in- 
vited guests in the Mechanics’ buildin 

Friday the delegates of the encamp- 
ments, Grand Army and Relief Corps, 
will enjoy an excursion by rail to Ply- 


For many weeks ant months Boston 
has been putting forth her best efforts in 
order that she may extend to the 24th 
encampment of the Grand Army of the 
Republic a weleome such as it is fitting 
that the preservers of our nation should 
receive at our hands. We could not be 
citizens of Boston, nor of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, if we allowed 
any lack of gratitude, organy lack of 
effort to place a limit upon’ the warmth 
or heartiness of our reception. And so 
we see this entire city given over to hos- 
pitality. So it is that we can read and 
hear little but G. A. R. And not a citi- 
zen would have it otherwise, nor is there 
one but wishes he could do twice what 
he is able. 

But they gladly do what they can, and 


that will be of interest to visitors, and 


are spending their time doing nothing 


WELCOME TO BOSTON, | 


come from North, South, East and West | 


to see the grandest display of peace and 
friendship. 

We could wish that ev 
the pleasure and honor of taking part in 
that grand procession might live to 
narch—nay, to be borne along by a grate- 
ful people—upon a& hundred such occa- 
sions. 

We remember the willingness with 
which you were ready to sacrifice even 
your lives in the time of your country’s 
need. And, while we mourn for the 
thousands who lie buried on the battle- 
fields of the South, we are doubly grate- 
ful to Him who has spared so largea 
number to meet together in our beloved 
city, to talk over the trying times when 
| you and many lamented comrades were 
the only barrier between our homes and 
those who sought onr destruction. 


' “We do not forget the sorrows through 


ry one who has | 


the last national encampment held in 
Milwaukee, a majority of the delegates 
present voted in favor of holding the 
| 24th encampment at Boston, This is the 
second time that Boston has been thus 
favored, and her treatment of the 
visitors will show that she appreciates 
the honor that has been conferred upon 
| her. The following is a list of the places 
| where the encampments have been held 
sinea the Grand Army was first  or- 
ganized: 

The first one was held at Indianapolis 
in 1866. The second gathering which 
was the first officially styled an “encamp- 
ment,” was held at Philadelphia in 1568. 
It met in 1869 at Cincinnati, 1870 at 
Washington, 1871 at Boston, 1872 at 
Cleveland, 0., 1873 at New Haven, 1874 
at Harrisburg, Pa,, 1875 at Chicago, 1876 
at Philadelphia, 1877 at Providence, KR. L., 


Boston was indeed fortunate when at | greet and gladden his 


yes. 


For the parade the column will form in 
accordance with vote of national encamp- 
ment of 1888, by departments in order of 
seniority, opt that the department in 
whieh the encampment is held takes the 
left. The line of march will be as fol- 
lows: Commonwealth avenue, Arlin 
ton street, Boylston street, Copley 
square, Dartmouth street, Columbus 
avenue, West Chester Park, Washington 
street to Adams square. 

There will be four reviewing stands on 
the line of march. At Blackstone square 
the G. A. R. have erected one for Presi- 
dent Hurrison, Governor Bracket and 
other prominent invited guests, In the 
same square the city have erested a stand 
forthe use of the members of the city 
government and their families. At 
Adams square the stand is for the use of 
Commandar-in-chief Alger and staff, 


| held 


mouth and a clam-bake while there. Ta 
the evening the Relief Corps will have 
their camp-fire at Tremont Temple. 

On Saturday there will be a steamboat 
excursion for the members of the Na- 
tional Encampment down the harbor to 
Minot'’s Light, thence along the Northern 
Shore to Cape Ann, passing Nahant, Sa- 
Jem. Marblehead and Rockport, to 
Thatcher's Island Light, <A fish dinner 
will be served on the boat. 

A reunion of naval veterans will be 
during the encampment. THead- 
quarters will be established at the hall of 
the Kearsarge Association, corner Wash- 
ington and Union Park streets. Re- 
unions of other organizations will also 
be held. 

By the kindness of the Woman’s Re- 
lief Corps, Department of Massachu- 
setts, a lunch will be furnished at Bum- 
stead Hall for the delegates to the Na- 
tional Encampment, G. A. R., each day 
daring the session of the encampment. 

There will be established at all depots 


tion,’”’ the headquarters of which will be 
on Boston Common, near the West-street 
gate. In connection with this, there will 
be a large corps of Sons of Veterans de- 
tailed for duty at the de ots, hotels and 
the patrolling of the streets. The 
be designated by a ribbon badge, b 
the inscription, *Bureau of Information.’ 
‘The department will be under the super- 
intendence of Comrade P. Hf, Raymond, 
whose headquarters, until encampment 
week, are at No, 2A Beacon street, Bos- 
ton 

A 


is as 


committees 
George 


list of chuirmen of 
follows: Executive, 
Goodale; accommodations, Harrison 
Hume; transportation, J. R. Wa 1; 
information, Colonel ‘Thomas E. Barker; 
parade, Colonel ‘T. Mathews; re- 


unions, J. Payson Bradley; entertain- 
ments, George H. Innis; decorations, 
Richard F, ‘Tobin; finance, Colonel E. 


H. Haskell; reception, Governor J. Q. A. 
Brackett; printing. George S. Evans 

In charge of Major Otis H, Marion, 
surgeon First Regiment Infantry, M. V- 
M., there will be an emergency hospital, 
fully equipped with 100 beds, open day 
and night du.ing the encampment, for 


the exclusive use of G. A. K. veterans. 
There will be in re juisition two other 
hosp s with ample service for any 


aney, together with 10 ambulances. 
e corps of physicians have volun- 
their services in caring for the 


teered 
sick and injured during the encampment. 
On the day of the parade there will be 


| established along the line of march 
numerous emergency statio \s,designated 
by the Red Cross tlags, in direct commu- 
nication by telephone with the various 


hospitals and ambulance stations. At 
| each station there will be a member 
of the Ambulance Corps and 
a policeman, equipped with a 
| stretcher, bandages, splints, water and 
restoratives, to meet the needs of any 


one sick or injured, till an ambulance ar- 


| rives. On every olticial excursion going 
out of Boston during the week, there 
will be in attendance surgeons with a 


squad from the Ambulance Corps. Alt 
halls and hotels where G. A. R. veterans 
are quartered will be connected by tele 
phone with the various hospitals, so that 
a physician or ambulance can ealled 
atany time. The veteran army surgeons 
are invited to visit the various hospitals 
during the week. There will also be a 
reception for them by the physicians and 
surgeons of Boston There will be pub- 
lished every morning on the various bul- 
letins, and in the various papers, a list of 
the sick or injured, if there be any 

An especial feiture of the week, and 
one that will add materially to the inter- 
est of a visit to the city, is the marking 
of many of the old Jankmarks and place 
of historical interest. Below is given a 
list of the places and the inscripilons 
that have been posted on them 


King Chapel ‘Corner-stone laid 
49,"? 
S. Pierce's store, corner of Court 
and Tremont streets—“Site of custon 
house, 1759 Washington lodged he 


1789, Daniel Webster's office. 
Southerly corner of Tremont street 
Pemberton square—‘Here lived on t 
Governor Sir Henry Vane, 1635 to 
1637 Samuel Sewell, chief justice 
the colonies, 1689; also John Cotton 
Tremont street, about midway between 
Pemberton square and Beacon street— 
“Here lived on this site Governor Rich- 
ard -Bellingham, 1635; Peter Faneuil, 

1737. He gave Faneuil Hall to Boston 
Washington street, next to Old South 
Church “Here lived Governor John 
Winthrop.” 
Province House—“On this site stood 
| the Province House, the residence of the 
royal governors.”’ ’ 
North End, corner of Liberty square 
and Kilby street—“Site of stamp oftice 
destroyed by the mob, 1765.” 
Court street, easterly corner of Frank 
| lin avenue — “Benjamin Franklin, a 
| printer's apprentice, 1718." 
Southerly corner of Stateand Washing- 
ton streets—“Site of General John Knox's 
| bookstore. Captain Keane, first com- 
| mander of the Ancient Honorable Artil- 
lery Association, lived here.’ 


site 


| 


| _ Northwest corner of Exchange and 
| State streets—“Site of Royal Custom 
House.’ 


ae State House—“The Old State, built 
1 
Faneuil Hall—**Faneuil Hall, built 1742, 
burned 1761, rebuilt 17435 F 
Hancock Tavern, Corn court—*Han- 
cock Tavern, 1¢ Here we ntertain 
| Washington, Franklin, Lord Leigh, T 
leyrand and Louis Philippe of Fray 
} Union street, southern corner of Han- 
| over street—*Benjamin Franklin, candle- 
| mg 


r 
Marshall street, now Atwood’ 


Oyster 


House—‘Paymaster General Hau 
cock’s house, built prior to 176 

_80 to 86 Union street—‘Site of the 
Green Dragon Tavern, the favorite re- 
sort of the Sons of Liberty, 1695." 

115 to 121 Salem street—‘Built in 1680,” 


57 Prince 
51 and 


eet—"Built in 1727. 
Prince street—“Built in 1728.'" 

Prince street, corner of Lafayette 
street—“Built prior to 1750, Used ‘as a 
hospital by the British in 1775." 

130 Prince street—“Built prior to 1728, 
or Pitcairn died here from wounds 
ved at the battle of Bunker Hill.”” 
erpool Wharf—*The tea was thrown 
ayer from this wharf.” 

shinyton street, about opposite o} 
nklin School—‘*Fortitic ation Gates 

Washington street, near Clifton p 

-“Line of intrenchments of the Co 
nial forces." 

American House—‘Here lived General 
Joseph Warren.” Es 

South End, corner of 


Tremont and 


Boylston streets—“Here stood the home 
ohn 


or 
of Pre: 
Char] 

Jeff 


Quiney Adams. 
born here,” 

n this wharf the 
y}.?? 


e: : 
rie. arf- 


s’ Wh i 
British embarked for Bunker Hi 


Constitution wharf—"“Here was buil 
the frigate Constitution, ‘Old thal 
sides.’”’ 


Governor Hancock House—“‘Here stoot 
Governor John Hancock's house.” ip 
ae LE , Park and Beacon streets— 

ere lived General Marqui @ 1 
fetta? nl Marquis de La- 

Corner of Essex and Wash 
streets- “The site of the Libert : 

Purchase street, about 60 feet 
Summer street, facing the sea— 
Adams born here.” 

_ Cemetery on the Common—“The 
ish soldiers killed at Bunker Hill 


buried here. 

16 Hull street “Built 1724. Staff head- 
quarters of General Gag: z the - 
tleof Bunker Hill oar apeky 

24 to 26 Hull street 

20 North 


gton 


Srit- 
lie 


“Built in 1824."" 
Bennett street — “Built in 


& rth Bennett street—“Built 1796. 
Hanover street, near northerly ec 
ner of North Bennett street—“In t 
house lived Rev. Cotton Mather, in 167 
. Garden Court, next to Frankland 
Here lived Thomas Hutchinson, royal 
stamp officer, whose house w: 
during the stamp act riot, Av 
North square—“Rendezyous ot British 
Se 3 the night before the Concord fight. 
(wih 
23 Unity street—“Built 1712. Bri 
po Ta and 1775." : fee 
9 Unity street—"“Owned 1: nj 
Franklin, 1748."" yea 
a Cherian sine uilt 1697,"" 
and 21 North square—"In thi 
lived Paul Revere. Built 77." DOUse 
State street, opposite No. 40—“Boston 
massacre. Here the British 3 fire 
upon the crowd,” Rroeps, Bred 
25 ‘Tremont street 
Bissarion) Soclety.”’ 
Nd South Meeting I »—"T 
South,” eting House The Old 
Christ Church—“Christ Chureh—Her 
—Here 
were hung the signal lante: yar’ 
Baul Revere, erns to warn 
18 Somerset street—‘New England His- 


“Massachusetts 


and. principal hotels in the city booths, 
designated “G. A. R Bureau of Informa 


toric and Genea'ogical Society.” 
Copp’s Hill, pos 


IN WAR AND PEACE. | 


Boston’s History and the Part | 
She Has Played in Es- 
tablishing and Main- 
taining the Union. 


It has been generally supposed, and 
perhaps the date on Boston's coat of 
arms would help in the fallacy, that it 
was in 1640 that the first white settler 
established his home on the shores of 
Boston Bay. This is not strictly correct, 
for about 1626 William Blackstone erected 
& primitive dwelling on the southwest 
slope of Beacon Hill, and in 1628 he was 
taxed the sum of twelve shillings for 
services rendered him by the Plymouth 
colony. 

it was trne that on September 7, 1690 
(old style), at a court held in Charlestown, 
it was ordered that Trimountain (with 
the Indian name of Shawmut) be called 
Boston, but it was some time before this 
that Blackstone located his dwelling 
within its precincts. A portion of Black- 
Stone's farm—to wit, 44 acres—was pur- 
chased by the town in 16+, to be laid ont 
as the “training field, which has ever 
since been used for that purpose and the 
feeding of catt'e.” ‘This was the origin 
of Boston Common. 

Tn 1630, on mvitation of Blackstone a 
number of the Jers at Chari 
across the Charles and settlec 
‘th and it was but 
» Boston was tl 
olis of New England, a posi 
has ever since held notwithstanding t 
attempt to kill its commer ] prosy 
by removing the custom house em. 
From this date until after the war of the 


revolution Boston was the largest city, 
in point of population, In the New 
World. 


It is related that the first woman to set 
foot on Boston soil was Ann Pollar¢ 
who lived to be 105 years of age 
pictr taken at the 
now in the possessic 
setts Historic Society 
when one hundred years 
she came over E 
the first ships that r 
and on account of the 
on that side of the r 
with seve other 5 


across to the win . and in or 
der to be t Orst to land she jamped 
from the boat just before it touched the 
shore. 


As originally 
tained only ab 


constituted Boston con- 


one third of its pr t 


area, for the filling in of Mill pond. South | 


Town 


cove, cove, new streets on the 
water front and the Back have 
trebled the original territory a made 


about 2000 a 
ty less thar 
The handsome and imposing buildings 
with which Boston is well covered, 
are about all of v recent eérectio: 
as even ap to 1M6 there were 
few brick or stone stractures 
the < In that year a wr 
describes Boston's buildings thus: “The 
es were most of them wood, seldom 
2ed by paint, and closely resem )- 
ling the old-fashioned, dark-looking edi 
fi to be seen in Newport, R. I 
ime there was but one brick 
the whole of Tremont street, 
was not until 17% that the first 
of brick buildings was erected in 
what is now rt klin street. 

there was 
Boston. Samuel Mav 
Noddle’s island, now Eas 


where there was origi- 


so 


but 
in 


ne; 


ri 


servants. In 


rts that there 


John Wi 
governo: 
governor 

There we 


ha news- 
Was only 


py struck off, a is now in 
possession of the Colonial State | 
Paper office in London. A copy of it, | 
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other parts of the New World, and Bos- 
ton had been. comparatively speaking, 
free from Indian raids. King Philips 


| War was the mo.t serious of these out- 


breaks. 

In all tne three greet wars in whic) 
the United States has been engaged, 
namely, the revolution, the second war 
with England and the rebellion, Boston 
has furnished her full quota of brave 
men who have given their time, means, 
brains, and when necessary, their lives 
to preserve the independence of the 
States and the union. Never has it been 
said that she was the least backward in 
this respect, although just previous to 
the breaking out of the war of 1812 the 


SOLDIERS’ MONUY 


| on every hand long before this, and the 
| only wonder is that the actual warfare 
did not oceur before it did. 
| When the trouble first commenced to 
| brew between the mother country and 
| the colonies, Boston citizens were the 
first to take a hand at protesting against 
the injustice of the burdens which were 
thrust upon them, and later thev ap- 
peared in open rebellion against the 
enforcement of these unjust measures. 
The acts to raise the revenue passed by 
the British Parliament perhaps had less 
to ao with the immediate outbreak than 
did the order sent in his majesty’s name 
fer the House of Representatives of 
Massachusetts to rescind their reso- 


[ENT, Boston Common. 


House of Representatives passed by a 

vote of 402 tc 8 the following 
Resolved. As the opinion of this House, 
an offensive war against Great Britain 
er the circumstances of this 
he highest degree im- 


pre 


lations which had 
ing upon the sister colonies to join 
with them in asserting their rights; i 
case of their refusal, 
ened to dissolve the 
| through the governor. 


been passed 


General 


call- 


he having threat- 
Court 
The vote stood 


1 


Samuel Maverick and Patrick Carr, died | land, except that the town grew in-pop- 
soon after from their wounds. Six others | 


were badly wounded. A handsome mon- 
ument has lately been placed on Boston 
Common in commemoration of these fal- 
len, anda plate has been placed on the 
building on the north site of State street, 
opposite where the massacre took place. 
Preston and eight of the soldiers were af- 
terwards tried forthisdeed. Preston was 
acquitted, six of the soldiers were found 
not guilty, and two were found guilty of 
manslaughter, branded in the hand in 
open court, and then discharged. 

Phe next outbreak made by the colonists 
was what is known as the famous Tea- 
Party, when, on Dee. 16, 1773, a band of men 
disguised as Indians, boarded three Eng- 
lish ships, the Dartmouth, Eleanor and 
Beaver, lying in the harbor, and emptied 
the contents of 342 chests of tea into the 
waters of the bay, because they would 
not allow the landing of tea, it being one 
of the articles on which the English Pa- 
Hament had placed a duty when import- 
ed into the colonies. 

On June 1, 1774, the blockade of Bos- 
ton harbor was begun as a punishment 
for these open acts of rebellion, and ail 
intercourse by water, even among the 
nearest islands, or from pier to pier, was 
rigidly forbidden. Ferries sant not ply 
to Charlestown or Dorchester, ware- 
houses were useless, wharves deserted, 
and all business prostrated. Supplies of 
food and money were generously sent 
from other colonies and nelzhb 
towns. Salem and Marblehead offer 
the free use of their wharves and stores, 

General Gage had been appointed Gov: 
ernor of Mi: shusetts, and during all 
the fall and winter of 1 there was con- 
tinual clashing between his authority and 
the 
John Hancock and other well-known pa 
triots, 

The British Parliament issued new 
acts, but they were powerless to accom- 

»lish the end desired by the government. 
Vith all the suoport furnished by a royul 


colonists, as lel by Sanuel Adams, | 


government, royal judges and a royal | 
army, the courts could not sit because | 
jurors would not serve, and the people | 


would not obey 
councillors resizned their places, 
soldiers deserted. The lonists 
extremely busy perfecting their plans, 
in caucuses and public and private meet- 
ings. 


as after dark on the evening of 
April 18, 1775, that $00 British troops em- 
barked at the foot of the Common, near 
where the Providence depot now stands, 
for the Cambridge shore, the objecti 
P t being Concord, where the colonists 
had gathered a number of cannon. The 
troops were under the command of 
Lieatenant-Colonel Francis Smith of the 
Tenth Regiment. The embarkation was 
signaled to Paul Revere, who was one of 
aclubd of patrolmen, and toWilliam Dawes 
and Dr. Warren. Paul Revere made his 
famous ride to alarm the farmers who 
met the British troops at Lexington 
Common, The history of the revolution 
was thus commence'l. 

Dawes weit toinform John Hancock 
and Samuel Adams, who had retired to 
Lexington to escape arrest, of the move- 
ment. While Warren waited until later 
in the forenoon,. when he crossed to 
Charlest« and pushed forward to join 
his eo-patriots at Lexington and Concord. 
The batt'e that day, or it might more 


properly be called skirmish, is familiar 
to every reader of American his- 
tory. The British troops destroyed 


asmall quantity of arms and ammuni- 
tion and commenced the retreat towards 
Boston. The colonists, from every avail- 
able place of ambush, poured a scattering 


Sheriffs were timid, | 
and | 


ulation, wealth and industries. lt was 
still the chief commercial port of the 
New World, and its vessels were to be 
found in every ciime. It was, perhaps, 
on aceount of the fact that commerce 
with foreign nations Was so large, that 
Boston felt, more than any other one 
place, the troubles which led up to the 
war of 1512, and it was felt by her people 
that in ease of war her shipping and com- 
merce would suffer chietiy, although the 
kmbargo Act and the impressment of 
Ameri 


| have recourse to arms. This would ex- 


plain the feeling of the General Court 
when it passed the resolve referred to 
above, deploring the fact that war was 
| threatened, and asking that it might be 
avoided. 


In the war of 1812 Boston's 


seamen in 


| 
| 
| 


| superiority in number to any toree which 


is yet known to be upon our coast; yet as in 
times of great and imminent danger, ex- 
traordinary exertion and alacrity become 
the duty of the citizens, and it may 
be acceptable to his excellency the 
governor to receive the assurance that 
the citizens of Boston in the times 
which try men’s souls, are, as they have 
been, ready to aid by their manual labor 
and pecuniary contributions, and by all the 
ways ahd means in their power, in promot- 
ing and making effectual any measure of 
defence which may be devised by the proper 
authority 

This resolve showed the feeling which 
still pervaded the people of Boston in re- 
gurd to this war. Jn 1812 when Congress 
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quisition upon te governor of Massachu- 
setts for the quotaof that state, a com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives 
reported an address containing these 
words: ic sons must be torn from 
you by conscriptions, consign them to 
the care of God; but let there be no volun- 


ruinous; and that 
¥y of the pe 


_ of this - 
ith are decided! 


which th 

anded by th: 

nation. and that a 

inted to prepare a 

Congress, to be 
r 


to 


as de- 
trade 


restore, so far 
. the benefits « 
which are 
prosperity and 
{ this common- 


Was caused by 
ne Embargo act and 
ine of the sniy 

had resulted beca 


se 
es between the United 


of the t 
States and England, and was in 
contrast with the spirit 
caused the first plow of the 
1 to be struck in Boston 


BOSTON in 1757. 
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m an Old Drawing. 


teers except for defensive war,” and 
in the addre3s of the state Senate to 
the people of the commonwealth, 1t 
was said: “Let our young men who 
compose the militia be ready to 
march ata moment’s warning to any 
part of our shores in defence of our 
coast,”’ thus adhering to the plan of 
allowing none of the militia out of 
the state. 

In the war with Mexico there was 
also a feeling of unpopularity forthe 
cause, because it was regarded in 
the interests of the slave power, and 
it was not until May 19, 1846, that 
the secretary of war called upon the 
governor of Massachusetts, “to 
cause to be enrolled, and held in 


readiness for muster into the service 
of the United States, one regiment 
f infantr On May 26 Governor 


s issued aproclamation saying, 
“Whatever may be the difference of 
opinion zs to the origin or necessity 
of war, the constitutional authori- 
ties of the country have declared 
that war with a foreign zountry 
actual xists ;” and he called upon 
the citizen soldiers of Massachusetts 
toenroll themselves. In the follow- 
ing month of July there was corre- 

“spondence between the adjutant- 
general of Massachusetts and the 
secretary of war, in consequence 


r others were killed 
State street, just belo 
House faces the 
from a company of 
This was caused by 
some of tt soldie 
eople. the m 
ell the dist 


Ki . 
where th 


trescinding, and the gov- 
his instructions, there- 
upon closed the session, and the next 
da irt was dissolved by 
, taking away the 
tof free discussion, vested in the 
honored representative assembly of 


however, was published by Dr. Samuel 
A. Green, in Vol. 1 (1857) of Th is 
torical Magazine. On April 24, 1704, 
there was issued the first copy of The 
Boston News-Letter, edited and pub- 
lished by John Campbell. the post- 
master, and this paper furnished the 
local news-reading for the colonies for 
some years. 

Almost from the first settlement of 
Boston until the middie of the 1 on- 
tury there had been trouble with the In- 
dians Of Massachusetts, and there were 
more or less hostile meetings between 
the settlers and the red men: but these 
were few compared with settlements in 


BUNKER HILL MONUMENT. 


were ordered to fire ou the crowd which 
the riot had brought together 

Almost all i however, coin- 
cide in placing actual commenee- 
ment of the revolutionary war as the 
morning of Apriii%, 1 when hostilities 
between the colonists and the 
army at Lexington Common enc 
battle of Lexington, for after tual 
tilities did not cease until England 
nowledged the independence of the 
United States and a new people took its 
place among the nations of the w:-rid. 

It was also true that there we 
hostilities and open ex 
loyalty to the King o 


open 
ptosmons of dis- 
England heard 


Massachusetts. The other colonies felt 
that their rights were invaded, and sent 
expressions of sympathy and support. 


Thus was fi fostered the feeling of 
American colonies, a 
ssary by the arbitrary 
4 r country, 

first serious affray between the 
soldiers, who were sent over in 176%, 
about the time that the Legislature was 
dissolved by the governor, and the citi- 
zens was,on March 5, 1770, when nine 
soldiers under Captain Preston fired on 
the citize three of whom were killea 
outright: Crispus Attucks, Samuel Gray 
and James Caldwell; and two others, 


fire into the ranks of the British. Gen- 
eral Gage’s official report places his 
killed at 50 men, w.th many more wound- 
ed. The loss of the Americans was some- 
what less. A perfectly accurate list has 
never beengiven. _ 

From this time until the evacuation of 
Boston, nearly one year afterwards, th’s 
eity was in a state of siege. Many of the 
prominent families move: out with what 
Sree they could convyenientiy carry with 
them. 

On the night of June 16, 1775, the Con- 
tinental army to the number of several 
hundred men, was sent by General Ward 
to fortify Bunker Hill. This foree con- 
sisted of Prescott’s, Frye’s and Bridge's 
regiments and a party of Cennecticut 
troops under Captain Knowlton. with 
Colonel Prescott in command. Between 
midnight and 11 o'clock the next day the 
men built a redoubt on Breed’s Hill, and 
then sent the entrenching troops back to 
Putnam at Bunker § 
General Gage called officers together 
and decided to attack fortifications 
before they could be furtner completed, 
and the battle of Bunker [ili was fought. 


General Howe was sent with 2000 
men to make this attack. Twice were 
the British regulars beaten back by | 


the cool, steady fire of the Americans, 
and it was only after re-enforcements 
under General Clinton arrived that the 
third attack was successful. It was in 
this third attack, while the Americans 
were retreating, that General Warren 
was killed. The attackiog force los 


killed and 830 wounded, more than half | 


the men engaged. The Americans lost 
150 killed, 270 wounded, and 30 were 
taken prisoners. 

It was on the following July 3d that 
Washington assumed the post of com- 
mander-in-chief of the American army, 
under the historic elm at Cambridge. 

From this time until the cvacuatio 
Boston by the British on March 17, 1 
the English soldiers were yery 
for provisions, as tie supply s 


poorly off 
nips from 


the mother country were often inter- 
cepted by American privateers, and in- 
stead of reaching the british, the Ameri- 


ean army received the benefit. 

On Monday evening, March 4, 1776. 
General Thomas with 1200 men moved 
from Roxbury to South Boston and com- 
menced to fortify Dorchester Heishts. 

They were aided a dense fog, 
and on the 5th, when General Howe 
sent 3000 men to attack the works, a vio- 
Jent storm set in, which continued until 
8 o’elock the next day. Hefore night of 
the 6th it was decided to evacuate the 
city, the colonists having advanced so 
far with their works on Dorchester 
Heights as to make evacuatien much the 
better plan, according to General Howe's 
ideas; and on Sunday, the 17th, the 
British soldiers, with a jarge number of 
Tory famil sailea in 75 vessels for 
Halifax. There were about 1000 ‘Tory 
inhabitants and 8006 officers and soldiers 
who thus left Boston. 

From this time until the close of the 
war of independence there was no fizht- 
ing worthy of mention in or about Bos- 
The town s0on recovered from the 

avages made by the British, although 

many of the public buildings had been 
used very roughly by the invaders. The 
Old South Chareh had been used fora 
riding school, Faneuil Jiall for a theatre, 
and many other public and private build- 

zs for barracks for the soldie 
my he about 1700 until the year 1800, 
the population of Boston was about 
20,000, but after this date it rapidiy in- 
creased, and at the census taken in 
1810, it was 35,250. 

There was little to note from the revo- 
lution until the second war with Eng- 


Next morning | 


themselves and made a record that for 
bravery and daring has never been ex- 
celled, There were also many of her 
citizens in the army,bvt they were not so 
prominently brought to the public eye as 
were her sailors. i 
Although Boston was several times 
threatened frem invasions by the 
enemy's fleet during the second war with 
England, there was no battle fought 
within her waters, the nearest to an en- 
gagement being that between the United 
States frigate Chesapeake and the Brit- 


the navy and as privateers distinguishe | | of which further proceedings in relation 


to the above-mentioned requisition were 
suspended. 


On November 16 in the same year the 


SY of war renewed the requisition, 
and by January of the following year a 


regiment was so far raised that Caleb 
Cushing of Newburyport was elected 
colonel; Isaac H. Wright of Roxbury, 
lieutenant-colonel, and Edward W. Ab- 
bott of Andover, major. Among the 
captains who were, or might be consid- 
ered, Boston men, were Webster (son of 
Daniel Webster), Felt and Paul of Bos- 


won fame and renown through the bray- 
ery of-their crews and the number of 
prizes they captured. 

Boston in 1845 had grown to bea city 
of 115,000 inhabitants, and by the census 
of 1860 the population was 178,000. 

In General Francis W. Palfrey’s arti- 
ele on “Boston Soldiery in_ War and 
Peace,” in the “Memorial History of 
Boston,”’ he says of Boston's soldiers in 
the rebellion: 

“It is hard to say what regiments of in- 
fantry and cavalry and batteries of ar- 
tillery Boston sent to the field, because it 
is probable that there was not 4 single 
organization, all the members of which 
eame from its people. It is coming pretty 
near the truth to say that the ist, 2a, 9th, 
1ith, 12th, 18th, 19th, 20th, 24th, 28th, 32d, 
83d, 35th and 56th regiments of infantry, 
the Sd regiment of heayy artillery, the 
8d, Uth, 1th, 1th, 12th and 18th 
and the ist, 2d, Sd and 4th regi- 
ments of cavalry, were from Loston—that 
is to say, the majority, cr at teast a large 
part of their oficers and men were Bos- 
tonmen, The Sith and 55th regiments 
of colored infantry, and the Sth regiment 
of ¢ lored cavalry, were raised largely 
under Boston influence. To these may 
be added the 44th and 45th regiments of 
infautry, which were especially Boston 
regiments; but they enlisted only for 
nine months, and were not much exposed, 
and had less than 1 per cent of their 
numbers killed in action, Of the three 
years’ regiments the Ist was a militia 
reziment, which volunteered for the war. 
The sth and 28th were Irish regiments. 
The2d, 20th and 2ith were raised under 
more or less exceptional circumstances, 
especially the 2d. 

n the formation of ali these three ri 
ments, and, to a considerable extent, in 
that of the First and Second Cavalry, the 
officers were mainly se'ected by otier 
judges than men of their commands or the 
olficiais at the State House. A compari- 
son of the returns of the loss by death of 
some 140f these regiments shows are- 
markable evenness of experience, In 
eight of them it was about 10 per cent, 
One, which was thrust into the bloody 
battles of the Wilderness almost as soon 
as it left the camp where it was formed, 
lost about 16 per cent by death. The loss 
of the other three was from 12 to 15 per 
cent. In the percentage of killed in ac- 
tion, omitting those who died from 
wounds or disease, there is adiserepaney 
as remarkable, the percentage ranging 
from iess than 3 to over 7 per cent. The 
actual loss in action of the Twentieth 
Rregiment was much the largest, 192 
against 161 in the regiment which came 
next to it; but the Twentieth not only had 
a larger number of men in it than any 
other regiment of infantiy from Massa- 
chusetts included in the above list, but 
had the fortune to be almost always 
actively engaged. General orders from 
the headquarters of the Army of the 
Potomac, dated March 1, 1865, specifying 
the names of the actions in which the 
regiments and batteries of the Army of 
the Potomac had borne a meritorious 
part, and which they were ordered to 
have inseribed ontheir colors or guidons, 
assigned to that regiment a number 
zreater than that assigned to any other 
infantry regiment in that army, The 
loss of this regiment from desertion was 
—also small—about 7 per cent, while the 
average loss wis about 12 per cent. The 
foliowing table may be found interesting 
but in consulting it it must be remem- 
bered that the Thirty-second, Thirty- 
third and Thirty-fifth Regiments of in- 
fantry did not go to the tront till after 
the 1st of July, 1862, when the fight- 


| ing of the Peninsula campaign, so called, 


was ended; that the Fifty-fourth and 
Fifty-fifth Regiments of infantry were 
not organized till 1863, nor the Fifty-sixth 


till 1864; that the First and Sec 
ond Cavalry were three - battalion 
regiments, each battalion containing 


four companies, and that they thus hac 

a considerably larger number of officers 
than the infantry regimen that the 
Third Cavalry was, from its organization 
in the autumn of 1862, an infantry regi- 
ment, till midsummer of 1863, when it 
was ‘‘converted into a regiment of caval- 
ry” by General Banks, and had three 
companies added to it. The formation 
of the Second Cavalry, also dates from 
the autumn of 1862. ‘The fortune of war 
mads the experiences of commands so 
different, that only gene results cam 
be arrived at by a comparison of the re- 
turns. Thus the Nineteenth Massa- 
chusetts, though brigaded with the 
Twentieth, was absent from several en- 
gagements in which the Twentieth took 
art in the first year of the war, and en- 
gaged at least once, when tie Twentieth 
wis nit. 


The Record at the Fro 
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First Regiment Infantry 


Elm in Cambridge under which GENERAL WASHINGTON took Command of the Army. 


ish frigate Shannon, on June 1, 1813, 
which resulted in the capture of the 
former, 7 

As late as Sept. 3, 1814, we find that at 
atown-meeting the following resolution 
was adopted by the townosmen of Bos- 
ton: 

‘the destruction of the public shins and 
naval arsenals in the various ports in the 
United States is a principal object of the 
enemy; and, therefore, this town, notwith- 
Standing its uniform disapprobation of the 
measures which led to this calamity and its 
endeavors toavert it, may be exposed to 
danger from an enterprise against the ships 
of war which are now lying in our port, 
without any adequate means of protection 
and defence furnished by the general goy- 
ernment; 

And whereas we believe that the brave 
and disciplined militia of this and the 
neighboring counties, which are ready at 


the shortest notice to repair to any point of 
attack, will present to an invading foea 


| 


ton, and Bunker of Charlestown. By 
Feb, 4, following, the field and staff an 

non-commissioned staff and eight com- 
panies were mustered and were ready to 
receive orders for embarkation, which in 
due tims came; and to Mexico the regi- 
ment went. It is understood that the 
Massachusetts regiment never went into 
action, in whole or in part, General 


orders from the office of the adjutant- | 


general of the army, dated June 184%, 
provided that it should be sent direct to 
Joston, and on the 20th and 21st of the 
same month the barques Victory and 
Winthrop took 450 of its members, ap- 
parentiy the whole regiment, from Vera 
Cruz, bound for New Orleans on their 
homeward journey, 

It is related that during the war ot 
1812 Boston sent out 31 privateers, or 
letter-of-marque vessels, to prey on Eng- 
lish commerce, and many of these crafts 


S: cond Regiment Infani 76 
Ninth Regiment Infantry 41 
Eleventh Kegiment Infantry. 47 328 
‘Twelfth Regiment Infantry, 26 191 
Thirteenth Regiment Infant 75 VL 
Nineteenth Regiment Infant; 60 174 
Twentieth Ie.’ 192 192 229 
68 147 112 
161 203 2388 
2 79 198 163 
Thirty-"hi'd 
fantry...... 69 107 79 
‘Thirty-fifth Regiment Infantry.1665 91 184 40: 
Fifty-fourth Regiment Infan. 
try, (Colored) ccc 54 154 40 
Fifty-fith Regunent In 
(QOLOSEA) asscaauavraguaamusy 62 192 oF 
Fifty-sixth Regiment Intantry.1 69 134 129 
2 1 40 


Third Heavy Artillery... 
First Batiory ‘ 
Second Battery. 


Thirteenth Battie 
Firet Cavalry, 
Second Cavalry 
Third Cavalry. 
Fourth Cavalry 
Fifth Cavalry, 
The regiments of colored infantry lost 
heavily—the Fifty-fourth about 13 per 
cent, and the Fifty-fifth over 14 per cent; 
but the killed in action, in each of these 
regiments, was to their deaths from 
other causes, as one to two and one-half, 
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or three; while in the white regiments it 
was in four cases as great, or greater, 
and in three, exceeded three-quarters. It 
should be said further, to the credit of 
these colored regiments, that the per- 
centage of desertion in neither, reached 
8 per cent. The colored cavalry regi- 
ment had not a man killed, Sut lost about 
8 per cent by death, and the same by 
desertion, ‘he losses in the cavalry 
regiments proper,—that is, excluding the 
converted Forty-first Infantry—ranged 
from_7 to 8 per cent. Desertion in 
the First Cavalry was small,—only 6 
per cent. In the Fourth it was about 15 
per cent, while in the Second, it pose to 
the enormous number of 622 In Yd41, or 
nearly 22 per cent. The losses in the 
batteries were heavy, but only in two in- 
stances seemed to have reached 10 per 
cent, while the desertion from them was 
generally creditably small. 

‘The general reputation of the Massa- 
chusetts troops was extremely good, and 
there were none among them better than 
some of the organizations which have 
been named as coming from Boston. If 
the governor and people of Massachu- 
setts had been as eager to keep the early 
regiments full as they were to furnish 
their quota in sueh a way as to make 
sure that no man should go to the war 
who did not wish to, it is probable that 
by midsummer of 1868 the Massachusetts 
contingent would have been as fine a 
body of troops as the world has often 
seen. The men were intelligent, apt, 
reasonable, healthy, patient, and brave, 
ready to submit to discipline as soon as 
they perceived its meaning and value, 
ready and able to march all day and all 
night, when the ovcasion called for it; 


ready to die in their places so long 
as their orders bade them to stand 
and the evil hour lasted. It was 


ashame to pour in among such soldiers 
the seum and refuse of humanity which 
the nicious bounty system turned in 
their direction. Brilliant as were the 
records of many of these bodies of men, 
there was probably not one among them 
that did not suffer in reputation and fall 
below its own ideal, because of the con- 
taminating flood which was let loose upon 
them, To such pollution was due the 
death of a gallant captain of a distin- 
guished Massachusetts regiment, mur- 
dered by the camplire on the ground of 


his own company, and almost certainly | 


by one of his own bad men, who was 
never brought to justice. 

The system of bounties would have 
been bad enough if it had stood alone, 
but it was coupled with another ey. 
the constant formation of new organiza- 
tions. It was natural that men should 
flock into them, for 
able of easy life so long as the forma- 


it meant for alla | § 


crossed the river in boats under fire, and 
cleared the main street leading from the 
river, losing 35 out of the 60 men of its 
leading company, and having {7 officers 
and men killed and wounded in the 
space of about 50 yards. It made 
the forced march of over 30 miles 
to Gettysburg without haying a 
single man straggle from the colors. 
It was part of the mass of men who hur- 
ried to the spot where Pickett’s divis on 
had made a partial lodgment in our line 
on Cemetery Ridge; and when the fleree 
attack had’ failed, it was reduced to the 
complement of a company—102 men, of 
whom three were oflicers. At _Bristoe 
Station it took guns from A, P. Hill's 


try lost 34 officers, of whom 20 were killed 
in action; the First and Second Cavalry, 
with their more numerous officers, lost 
17, of whom nine were killed in action. 
The eight batteries which we have cred- 
ited to Boston, with 2631 men, had 23 
killed in action, of whom three were 
officers, Combine and analyze the figures 
as one will, and it will appear to have 
been many times more dangerous to he 
in the Massachusetts infantry regiments 
than inthe Massachusetts artillery, and 
nearly or quite twice as dangerous as to | 
be in the Massachusetts cavalry, The 

staff, of course. was comparatively safe. 
Wherever our Boston regiments went, it 
was common for the officers to find their 


on was completing, while enlistment in 
aregiment or battery in the field meant 
a speedy plunge into the grim realities 
of war. It meant for the best man a 
vastly greater chance of promotion. Cor- 
porals and sergeants had all to be made, 


and aman who showed himself an effi- | 


cient and serviceable sergeant in the 
home camp had a good chance of finding 
himself a lieutenant. Butso it was; and 
by reason of this course of action at home 
our best regiments saw their numbers 
dwindling, and only feebly swelied from 
time to time by men generally of low 
quality, while up to the very end of the 
war they saw fine detachments of recruits 
arriving to enter the Western regiments, 
which came from states where a wiser 
policy preyailed. 

It would not be easy, and it would be 
invidious, to attempt to range the Boston 
regiments on a scale of merit; and the 
little that may be said must be said with 
diffidence. ‘Che First and Second Massa- 
chusetts cavalry regiments and some of 
the Boston batteries were probably as 
good as any eavalry or volunteer artillery 


in the service; and some of the Boston 
infantry regiments had certainly no su- 
periors in our armies, whether regular or 
volunteer. The Second Regiment hada 


peculiar orizin and a grand history. It 
was d authority from the secre- 
tary of war. and the appointment of offi- 
cers was left to its projectors and orgun- 
izers,—two graduates of West Point who 
became its eolonel and lieutenant-colonel, 
and Wilder Dwight, a young Boston law- 
yer of great promise, who was the life of 
the enterprise and who besame major of 
the regiment. A very large sum of money 
was raised to facilitate the project. The 
vi st young men of Boston and its 
vicini sought and obtained com- 
missions as line officers, while the 
men were the cream of the vol- 
unteers of Massachusetts, the choice 
offering of the first fresh enthusiasm of 
the time. The discipline of the regi- 
ment was admirable. ‘Che fortune of war 
kept it long out of action, but in cover.ng 
Banks’s retreat in 1862 it so bore itself 
as to win the highest commendation from 
Southern officers. There is, probably, 
nowhere in print such a tribute to the 
gallantry of Northern soldiers from the 
Southern side as is to be found in Allan’s 
“Valley ( mp een where he tells how 
Andrews and the Second Massachusetts 
contested Jackson’s advance near Win- 
chester. So long as this regiment was 
in the Army of the Potomac it bore itself 
gallantly, and distinguished itself parti- 
eularly at Cedar mountain and at Gettys- 
burg. Afterward it was sent to the 
West, and was one of the few Eastern 
regiments which made the mareh to the 
sea with Sherman; and at Averysboro, 
at the very end of Sherman’s campaign, 
and at the end of the war, it moved gal- 
lantly out with scant numbers to face 
the enemy; and one of its captains, lead- 
ing forward his company, which the 
policy of Massachusetts had left of about 
the size of a corporal’s guard, was shot 
dead just before the bugles sang truze. 
The vigor and spiendid gallantry of the 
Fifty-fourth Massachusetts Infantry at 
the assault on Fort Wagner proved to 
the world that the African race would 
make excellent soldiers when properly 
trained and led. Their colonel and 
lieutenant-colonel were Shaw and Hallo- 
well, who came to the positions, the one 


GENERAL PRESCOTT’S MONUMENT, in Charlestown, 


erate. | 


corps. On a day of disaster before Peters- | 


burg, when the enemy had turned our 
left, and was rolling up our line and cap- 
turing regiment after regiment, it changed 
front under fire, stopped the enemys ad- 
vance. and saved thetroops in the line to 
its right. It gave Putnam, Lowell, two 
Reveres, Abbott, Patten, Babo, Wessel- 
hoeft, Kopes, Paine, and eight more 
cers to the list of those who were killed 
in action, or died of wounds received 
there. As the Second shared in the great 
review as a part of Sherman’s army, so 
the Twentieth shared in it as a part of 
the Army of the Potomac, with a record 
of some 30 battles. 

Among the officers of the Boston regi- 
ments were Welles of the First, after. 
ward killed while in command ot the 
Thirty-fifth Massachusetts, and Major 
Chandler, also of the First, Savaze, 
Mudge, Dwight, Abbott, C Robeson, 
Goodwin, Grafton; and Perkins of the 
Second, who were killed or died of 
wounds received in action; Gordon of the 
Second, who became a brigadier and was 
brevetted major-general, Colonel Cass of 
the Ninth, Colonel Webster of_ the 
Twelfth, and Lieutenant-Colonel Mer. 
riam of the Sixteenth, all killed in. ac- 


tion; Colonel Hinks of the Nine- 
teenth, who became a brigadier and | 
brevet major-general; Bartlett and | 
Macy of the ‘Twentieth, one of | 
whom lost a leg and one a hand, 
and both of whom were brevetted major- 
general; Colonel Stevenson of the | 
Twenty-fourth, who w killed near 


a brigadier-general com- 
manding a di on; Colonel Prescott of 
the Thirty-second who died of wounds 
received in action; Underwood of the 
Second and Thirty-third, afterward a 
brigudier and brevet major-general ; 
Colonel Wilde of the Thirty-filth, pro- 
moted brigadier-general, and Sidney Wil- 
lard of the same regiment, killed at F. 
ericksburg ; Colonel Griswold of the lifty- 
sixth, killed in the Wilderness, and the 
very gallant and accomplished Colonel 
Lowell of the Second Cavalry, killed in 
the Valley campaign of 1864, 

No Boston man was made a major- 
general in thé war of secession, but the 
same is true of the men of Massachusetts, 
if we except General Banks «nd General 
Butler, who did not rise by regular pro- 
motion to that grade, but reached it at a 
bound on the stroke of a pen at Wash- 
ington, 

Several Boston men became brigadiers, 
—as Cowdin, Gordon, Andrews, Hayes, 
Bartlett, Stevenson, Paine, Wilde,—and | 
most of these received the brevet ol 
Majcr-general. The lrevet of brigadier } 


Spettsylvania 


rving not in 


friends from New York 0 
and this was | 


the line, but upon the staff: a b 
almost equally true as to Philadelphia. | 
The Boston men who filled the ranks | 


| worship." 


| | from conquest and pope 


| horsemanship here 


| were burnt for kindling many of the | 
books and manuscripts from Mr. 
Prince’s library.’ 


| held 


seen ; and wherever it waved, brave men 
trom Boston fouxht and fell. 


OLD SOUTH CHURCH. 

The Old South Church, ereeted in 172), 
still stands as a silent witness of some of 
the grandes nd impulses of patriot- 
ism that dign fy and illustrate our his- 
tory. In writing of it in 1830, Dr, Wisner 
says: 

It was finished with two galleries, as 
at present, and the pulpit in the same 
position as now, but larger and higher 
than this, with a sounding board pro- 
jecting from the wall above the 
casing of the window, and with 
two seats directly in front, 
one somewhat elevated for the deacons, 
and one still more elevated for the elders. 
On each side of the middle aisle, and 
nearest the pulpit, were a number of long 
seats for aged people, and the rest of the 
floor, except the aisles and several nar- 
row passages, were covered with square 
pews.” 

‘The place assigned to the youngar peo- 
ple is shown by the following: 

“Voted, that the deacons be desired to 
procure some suituble person to take the 
oversight of the children and servants in 
the galleries, and take care that xood 
order be inaintained in time of divine 


This pulpit is famous as the one in 
which Rey, Thomas Prince was praying 
for deliverance from the dreaded in- 
vasion of the French fleet under 
D'Auvyille in 1746, when a violent wind 
caused a loud Gluttering of the windows, 
and the reverend pastor, with a counten- 
ance of hope, supplivated the Almighty 
to cause “that wind” to frustrate the ob- 
ject of the enemy and save the country 
His prayer 
was answered bya tearful tempest, in 
which the greater part of the French 
fleet was w onthe coast of Nova 
Scotia. 

It was in this pulpit a’so that Warren, 
having climbed in turouge the window, 
by means of a ladder, stood and unflinch- 
ingly 


y pronounced his harangue up- 
on the Boston ma cre, in deli- 
ance of official threats and_ the scof- 


fing soldiery who crowded the church 


and inva’ the very pulpit in vain at- 
tempt to o ve the dauntless orator. 
‘This church was the principal place of 
meetings of the early patriots, and it was 
here that_the famous tex party was 
formed, But two years later, in 1775, a 
most d aceful thing oeeurred, for 
this editice was turned into a riding 
schoo] for LBurgoyne’s soldiers, and 
in regard to this invasion a writer 
says: “The pulpit and pews, and 
ail the inside structure were taken 


except the sound- 
lleries, the latter 


out and burnt for fue 
ing-board and east ¢ 


of which were left for the accommoda- 
tion of spectators; and in the first 
lery a place was litted up, where 


hments were furnish 
who came to w.tness the fe: 
exhibited. In a 
up, in which 


and 
thos 


winter a stove was put 


In 1782 the society retv-ned to the old 
church, which, having been refitted and 
repaired, wa3 Opene. With a servic 
purification. 


FANEUIL HALL. 


for the meetings of the governor and | 


council, and also the officers of the gov 
ernor and other state officers are at the 
westend. In the fireproof portico are 
the various committee rooms and the 
state library whichis 88x87 feet and 364 
feet high, and has a collection of nearly 
65,000 volumes, Novice Hall, which is the 
entrance hall, contains flags carried by 
the Massachusetts soldiers in the civil 
war, historical tablets and statues and 
busts. 


SOLDIERS’ MONUMENT. 


Flagstaff hill, being the highest part 
of Boston Commun, was selected as the 
most fitting place tor the monument to 


musket, which rests upon the ground. 
Between these pedestals on the four 


1714, when a town-meeting was held there. 


sides of the plinth, 


a naval engagement; the third, 
bors 


On the plinth rests the pedestal 
which is 14 feet and six inches in 


} 

[ 

| the 

Harvard University: 


OLD JOHN HANCOCK HOUSE, Formerly on 


3eacon Street. 


and sailors 


commemorate the soldiers 
who fell in our late wa 
ment, designed by Mr. Ma Milmore, 
was dedicated Sept. 17, 1877, the 247th 
anriversary of the settlement of Boston. 
The uft of white Maine granite is 


A meeting called by the selectmen w: 
July 14, 1740, in Boston, to « 
sider the following: “ hat Peter Fane 


FANEUIL HALL, “The Cradle of Liberty.” 


of the regiments and batteries which 
have been named as coming more from 
Boston than from elsewhere. saw service 
almost everywhere. In all the campaigns 


CUSTOM HOUSE, Foot of State Street. 


‘from the Second and the other from the 
‘Twentieth Massachusetts Infantry. The 
Second and the Twentieth, though they 
seldom served together, were always mu- 
tually attached, and emulous ot each 
other, They had many points of simi- 
larity. They were officerel fom very 
much the same social class. 

Of the early history of the Twentieth it 
is not well for the writer of this paper to 
speak, [General Palfrey was lieutenant- 
colonel of this regiment at its organiza- 
tion in Hee that rom the end of 1862 to 
the end of the war, the dise.pline main- 
tained in it was exact, like that of the 
Second, and both regiments showed many 
shining examples of brilliant bravery 
and tenacity, 

At Fredericksburg the Twentieth 


general was given to many colonels and 
teutenant-colonels who went from Bos- 
ton, Disabling wounds or death fell to 
the lot ol so many of the Boston oflicers, 
by reason of the fact that the best oung 
men of the period went into the infantry 
instead of seeking positions on the staff 

or even in the artillery or cavalry, that 
tew of them lived or preserved their 
health long enough to rise high. It 
shoud never be forgotten that Boston 
rave freely of her very best to the infan- 
ry, Which does the fighting and bears 
the losses. This means more than the gen- 
eral public is aware of. The Second and 
Twentieth Infantry, with their5997 men 

had 908 killed in action; the First. and 
Second Cavalry, with 5608 men, had 111 
killed; the Second and Twentieth Infan- 


and battles of the army of the Potomac; 
from the first Bull Run to Lee’s surren- 
der, many of them were present. At 
Fair Oaks, and Glendale, and Malvern 
Hill; at the second Bull Run, at the 
Antietum, at fredericksburg and 
Chancellorsville, at Gettysburg and 
Bristoe Station, in the Wilderness 
and at Spottsylvania, at Cold Harbor 
and before Petersburg, at Deep Bottom 
and Ream's Station and the Boydton 
road, Roanoke Island and Newbern and 
Olustee, from Lookout Mountain to At- 
Janta, from Atlanta to Savannah, and 
from Savannah through the Carolinas, 

from the first clash of arms in the sum- 
mer of 1861, to the firing of the last shot 
in the spring of 1865, the white flag with 
the arms of Massachusetts, was to be 


Esq., hath been generously pleased to 
offer, at his own cost and charge, to erect | 
anoble and complete structure or edifice | 
to be improved for a market for the sole 
use, benefit and advantage of the town, 
provided that the town of Boston would 
pass a vote for that purpose, and lay the 
same under such proper regulations as 
shall be thought necessary, and constant- 
ly support it for the said use,” and by a 
vote of 367 to 360 the otfer was ace aphat. | 
But Faneuil subsequently altered his | 
plans and erected a much larger and 
more costly building than he at first i 
tended to build. The building was 
brick, two storiesin height, 10) feet in 
length by 40 feet in width. Besides the 
market there were several rooms for the 
town officers and a hall with a seating ca- 
pacity of 1000 persons. At a town meet- 
ing heid Sept. 1%, it was voted on motion | 
of Thomas Hutchinson, afterward goy- 
ernor and refugee, ‘That in testimony of 
the town’s gratitude to the said Peter 
Faneuil, Esq., and to perpetuate his 
memory, the hall over the market place 
be named Faneuil Hall, and at all times 
hereafter be called and known by that 
name.” On January 13, 1761, the hall 
Was almost entirely destroyed — by 
fire, but it was soon rebuilt and_ it 
was in the second building that the | 
town meetings of the revolutionary 
period were held, it the attendance was | 
not large enough to warrant an adjourn- | 
ment to the more spacious Old South | 
| 
| 


Church. In 1805 the building was en- 
larged to twice its original size, by put- 
ting on a third story and rebuilding one 
ot the side walls about 40 feet back from 
the original line. 


STATE HOUSF. 


On Beacon Hill, on a site which was 
formerly Goyerncr Hancock's cow- 
pasture, stands Boston's State House, 
the corner-stone of which was laid in 
175. It is 173 feet long by 61 feet 
wide, and, including the dome, is 
110"feet high. It faces Beacon street. 
and the grounds in front are laid 
out in terraces, with statues of Horace 
Mann and Daniel Webster near the en- 
trance, and two large fountains in the 
centre of the grounds. ‘The gilded dome, 
which is seen from all approaches to the 
ee is $0 feet from its pediment and is 
50 feet in diameter. The cupola, which 
1s reached by 170 steps, is free to visitors 
when the Législature is not in session, 
and commands a fine yiew of Boston and 
its harbor. A fire-proof wing has been 
added to the north side of the original 
building, and another addition is 
being made at the present time. 
The hall of representatives is the 
largest room, and is in the centre 
of the building. The Senate chamber, 
60x50 feet, is dt the east endand the room _ 


This monu- | 


| ly bowed, with the 


resenting Peac>, History, the Army and 
the Navy. ‘lhe statue of Peace repre- 
sents a seated female figure with classic 
drapery ; her right arm is raised, and she | 


To The Men Of Boston 
Who Died For Their Country 


On Land And Sea In The War 
Which Kept 


The Union Whole, 

ye ry, 

nstitution, 
The Grateful City 

Has Built This Monument, 


over 70 feet high, and the foundation, e i 

f cruciform in shape, is 16 feet high. From That Their Example May Speak 
°“ | a platform 38 feet square, reached To Coming Generations, ; 
by three steps, rises a plinth nine| T¢ granite shaft of the Roman-)orie 
feet high, with projecting pedestals | order, and ornate in character, rises from 
at the four eorners, embellished | the pedestal, and figures in high relief, 
with lairel wreaths in high relief. | eight feet in height, representing the 
Upon tie bronze pedestals ind the | fours tions of the union,—North, South, 
bronze statues, eight feet in height, r»p- | I and West,—are grouped about its 
= = = ieee — b There are four sections ot this 
shaft, marked off by beautifully-sculp- 
1 wreaths. At the top is an elabo- 


tur 


‘aryed capital seven feet square, 
1 eagle with out- 

On the 
block of 


bove each sideis 
ead wings of whice marble. 
upstone, which is a circular 
granite et, 11 inches high, a 
in diameter, stands the bronze 
the Genius of America, 11 feet high. 
is the figure of a majestic woman wear- 
ing a flowing robe, over which is a loose 
tunic, bound with 
A heavy mantle, clasped at the throat, is 
thrown back ov the shoulders, and 
falls the full length of the figure behind, 
The lead wears a crown of 13. stars, 
The figure rests on the right foot, and 
the left is a littleadvanced. The right 
hand. resting upon the hilt of an un- 
sheathed sword,holds two laurel wreaths, 
one for the soldiers and one for the 
sailors. The left hand holds the broad 
banner of the republic, which rises six 
feet above the head ie head is t 
cast down m 
bolic of America, not as conqueror, but 
as mourner. 


CUSTOM HOUSE. 


Boston’s Custom House, on the corner 
e and India streets, was b 
nd finished 10 years later, at a cost 
United States government of ov 
$1,000,000. It is a large granite building, 
fire-proof throughout, built in the form 
of a Greek cross, 140 feet lon, nd 75 feet 
wide at the ends, and has granite 
columns of the Dorie style of architec- 


ture. There is a large rotunda in the 
Corinthian style of architectur: f 
feet wide and 62 feet h ; 
iling is supported by 12 marble | 


Phe offices of the 

y collector and clerks are 
on the main floor; and those of the naval 
officer, surveyor, cashier and a deputy 
collector, who has charge of the entrance, 
clearance and register of vessels, are 
upon the entrance floor. In the centre 
ot this floor is a large h 


OLD STATE HOUSE. 


In 1656, by the will of Robert Keayne, 
a wealthy sea captain, £300 were given 
te Boston for the ereetion of a market- 
place, with rooms for the courts to meet 
in and also for the townsmen and com- 
missioners, besides a library. armory, 
and aroom for merchants, shipmasters, 


in demi-relief, are | 
yepresentations five feet, six inches long, 
by two feet, six in-hes wide, symbolic of 
war incidents, the first being the depart- 
ure of a reziment for battle; the second, 
the la- 
of the Sanitary Commission, and 
the four h, the return of the regiment, 
ech 
reight, 
with panelled sides, On the panel facing 
south is the following inscription, 
written by Charles W, Eliot, president of 


a girdle at the waist. | 


By another fire, in 1747, it was partiall 
destroyed, but was repaired in the fol. 
lowing year, in its present form, and 
was, says a writer in 1794, in length 110 
| feet, in breadth 8s feet, and three stories 
| high. On the centre of the roof is a 
tower, consisting of three stories, fin- 
ished according to the Tuscan, lonic 
and Dorie orders, From the upper- 
story window is an extensive prospee: of 
the harborinto the bay and of the ad- 
jJacent country. Of the interior, this 
same writer says: ‘‘Lhe lower floor 
of the building serves for a covered 
| walk for any of the inhabitants. On 
this floor are kept the offices of the clerks 
ot the Supreme Judicia! Court and the 
Court of Common Pleas. The chambers 
over it are occupied by the General 
Court—the Senate in one and the ee 
sentative body in the opposite chamber. 
The third story is appropriated for the 
use of the committees of the General 
Court. On the lower floor are 10 pillars 
which ppuaRe EES chambers occupied by 
ature.”’ In 1852 the building 
mperilled by fire, but the dam- 

very slight. Since the removal 

of City Hall to Sehool street, this build- 
ing has been abandoned for official af- 
fairs, andis now given up to business 
purposes. In 1875 it was proposed to 
tear down this building which seemed to 
have its historic memories so obliterated 
b y stirring business interests, but after 
considerable discussion it was decided to 
let it remain, and in 1881 the City Coun- 


eil voted to appropriate the sum of 
$35,000 for repairing and __ restor- 
ing the building as much as 
yossible to its former appearance. 


This was accordingly done, and it was 
rededicated July 11, 1882, Although the 
outward appearance of the Old State 
House is very much the same, the in- 
terior, with its confused assemblage of 
railroad, insurance and brokers’ offices 
1as lost the d ity and glory of thed 
when these same walls hoed p 
clamations of death and accessions of 
British sovereigns, and the solemn and 
thrilling declaration of American inde- 
pendence, 


BUNKER HILL MONMUENT 
The Bunker Hill monument was 
erected not in memory of the defeat 


which the Americans suifered there, but 
to commemmorate the overthrow of the 
British tyranny and the rise of American 
liberty. The first memorial was erected 
by King Solomon's Loc of Free and 
Accepted Masons in December, 174, in 
Kussell’s pasture. It a Tuscan 
pillar of wood, 18 feet high, on a plat- 
form eight feet high and eight feet 
squar and surmounted by a_ gilt 
urn. model of it is preserved 
in th entrance to the present 
monument, , which now stands in the 
centre of Monuments square. This monu- 
ment, designed by Solomon Willard, and 
erected at the cost of over $150,000, was 
dedicated June 17, 18 at which time 
| Daniel Webster made his famous oration. 
‘The corner-stone was laid June 17, 1825, 
| by General Lafayette 
| It is of Quiney granite and is 231 feet 
| high, with a base #0 feet square, and th 
| column tapers gradually and is 15 25 
| fe square at le apex, A flight 
of 29 stone steps, winding around 
| a hollow cone leads to the obserya- 
tory, which is 11 feet square and 17 
| feet high, and has four windows. The 
capstone of the apex weighs two and one 
half tons, and is in one piece. Small 
windows at regular intervals afford air 
and light, but in addition to this the 


affords. 
tion 
There isa 
yon the monument grounds to 
spot where General Warren 
Iell, 2 few years ago a bronze statue 
of Colonel Prescott was erected. 


1 4 observat 
The Bunker Hill Monument Asso 
e of the monument. 


the y 


KING’S CHAPEL. 


The first 


A King's Chapel, at the corner 
of Tremont and School streets, was built 
between 1687 and 168, When Governor 
Andros, finding it impossible to buy a 
suitable piece of land for the erection of 
a church trom Sewell and his brother 
Puritans, took a corner of the burying- 


round, and this appropriation of the 
land was called at the time ‘ta bare-faced 
squat The present edifice was built 
| about 1760, 
The construction of Long wharf, 


which was 


then a stupendous undertak 
egiim in 1710, and was deseribed 
when finished as “‘a noble Pier 180) or 
2000 feet long, with a Row of Ware- 
houses on the North Side for the use of 
merehants -From the head of the 
Pier you go up the chief Street of the 
Town.” 


A DEAD SOLDIER. 


He sleeps at last—a hero of his race. 
Dead !—and the night lies softly on his face, 
WwW hile the faint summer stars, like senti- 
ne 
Hover above his lonely resting-place. 


A soldier, yet less soldier than a man— 

Who gave to justice what a soldier can; 
The cour of his arm, his patient heart, 

And the tire-soul that tamed when wrong 


Antonine, 
vot born of the old warrior line, 

Nap teous of the sword, whose 
hends 

Caught at the throat 
shrine— 


cruel 


of love upon its 


But one who worshipped in the sweeter 
c years 
Those rights that men have gained with 
blood and tears; 
Who led his armies like a priest of men, 
battles with anointed 


Epwarp Monrcomery, in 


Magazine. 


i 
i 
} 


ANTE 


ATR 


> aa iA 
ca 


OLD STATE HOUSE, Corner of State and Washington Streets. 


holds an olive branch in her hand. The 
statue of the sailor, which faces the sea, 
is in an easy attitude, the right hand 
resting upon a drawn cutlass. while the 
left hand is upon thehip. The signifi- 
cant open collar and knotted handker- | 
chief add to the effect. The figure repre- 
senting History is clad in a simple Greek 
costume andis in a sitting position. In 
her right hand is a stylus, and in her 
left a tablet which rests upon the knee, | 
the limbs being crossed. laure! 
wreath is upon her head, and she wears 
a mantle, which, falling back from 
her left shoulder, is gracetane drawn 
over the knees. The soldier Is repre- 
sented, clad with army coat, belt and ac- 
coutrements. One hand is upon the bar- 
rel and the other upon the muzzle of his 


and strangers, as well as townsfolk. 
Accordingly the selectmen took action 
as to the site and plan of the proposed 
building, and other subseriptions were 
generously given by patriotic citizens to 
defray the expenses, The building, 
by the Bean red plan, was to be 36 
feet wide and Go feet long, set upon 21 
pillars 10 feet high. It is not known 
exactly when it was first used, but from 
certain minor reports it is inferred that 
it was occupied for the first time in 1658, 
‘The lower floor was used for the daily 
exchange, and the rooms of the goyer- 
nor, council and representatives were 
upon the second floor. This building 
was destroyed by fire in 1711, but was 
immediately rebuilt, and the new build- 
ing was used for the first time in March, 


An Interesting Paper. 
In a second-hand book store on Grand 
avenue, Detroit, isshown a copy of the 
London Times containing the first report 
of the battie of Waterldo. It would be 
difficult to find a basis for a more inter- 
esting comparison between the gazette of 
the time of Wellington, Blucher and Na- 
poleon and the newspaper of today. The 
report simply records the defeat of the 
French by the allies “with great slangh- 
ter,”’ and states that 241 pieces of artil- 
lery were captured. ‘This is as far as 
the particulars go, although there are 
columns of gush. No detailed aecount 
of the engagement is given, no estimate 
of losses is made, and four lines of chalk 
on a bulletin board would express every- 
thing of real value contained in almost 
two pages of print. 
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THE GRAND ARMY. 


History of its Organization and 
Growth—The Present De- 
partment Commanders of 
the Several States. 


the close of the late civil war, Major 

. Stephenson pen a nemctan 9 upon a 
suggestion made by his bosom compan- 
fon he lain W. J. Rutledge of the Four 
teenth Tilinois Infantry, while they were 
making the expedition to Meridian, under 
General Sherman in February, 1864, took 
active measures to form a society to unite 
under bonds of friendship as firmly as 
they had held together in time of suffer- 
ingall those who had served their country 
in time of so great peril. Asa result, on 
April 6, 1866, the first post of the Grand 
Army of the Republic was organized at 


At 
F. 


mander, New Hampshire 


asf ws 


own as P 


of 


{ Macon, Departme 
t by constituted 
to make by 
government of said post 
orm all acts necessary 


EDWARD fF 


arti on 


Springtield 


master (presv 
“an officer ol t 
officers as may 


transaction of business. to be deta 
the commanding officer.’ 

2. County 
as District of 


known 
with a 


organizations to be 
name of county 


WILLIAM L. DISTIN, 


Department Commander Ilinois. 


district commander, an assistant adju- 
tant-general and district quartermaster. 
State organizations to be known as 
Department of (name of state). 
Department commander, 
eral, assistant adjutant general and 
quartermaster general. 

4. The national organization to be 
known as the Grand Army of the Re- 


adjutant-gen- 


public. The officers to be a commanding 
officer, adjutant general and quarter- 
master general. 

Representation. 


Posts were to have no direct represen- 
tation ip the department encampment. 
‘The county or district organization was 
to be composed of onedelegate for every 
10 members of the Grand Army of the 
district. The district organizations had 
general supervision of posts, and the es- 
tablishment of new posts. Each district 
was entitled to one delegate in the depart- 
ment organization, which was to meet 
once in each year, The national organ- 
ization was to be composed of two dele- 
gates from each department. The con 
stitution, as amended by the convention 
at Springfield, July 12, 1866, made on 


Officers— | 


change in the mode or ratio of repre- 
entation as above given, but provided for 
additional officers, as follows: 

In the national organization, an as- 


CHARLES F. MULLER, 


| Department Commander, Tennessee. 


commanding offi surgeon- 
plain. In departments, 
rtment-commander, sur- 
In posts, an 


sistant 
general and c! 
an assistant-ley 
geon-general and chaplain. 
assistant-post-commander, post-surgeon, 
post-chapiain, officer of the day, and offi- 
cer of the guard. Officers of posts were 
to be elec nnually at the last meeting 
in_December 


The ation of principles in the 
consti RE written by Adjutant- 
General Robert M. Woods, was as fol- 
lows 

rand Army cf the 


| Constitution of = 


ARTICLE. I. 
Db on of Princ _ 
Section The soldiers of the v 


deer es, dur 


A. K 


Department Comm: 


TAYLOR, 


er, Texas. 


themselves call 
| definite form of 


ide the earnest pa- 
ed freeman, and the 


rules which 


n some 


the preservat 
war, 
worthy 


Sec. 2. The results which are designed 


A. M MATHEWS, 
Department Commander, New Jersey 


to be accomplished by this organization 
are as tollows 
1. The preservation of those kind and 
fraternal feelings which have bound 
together with the strong cords of love 
and a ion the comrades in arms in 
many battle, sie and arches, ’ 
2. To make these ties yle in works 
and results of kindness, of favor and ma- 
terial aid to those in need of assistance 
To make provision, where itis not 
already done, for the support, care and 
edueation of soldiers’ orphans. and for 
the maintena: of the widows of de 
ceased soldiers. 
4. For the protection and assistance of 
| disabled solders, whether disabled by 
wounds, sickness, old age or misfortune. 
For the establishment and defence 


GEORGE J. WALKER, 
Department Commander. West Virginia. 


of the late soldiery 


fthe U St 
morally, socially nd politionin, aes 


and politically, with a 


co-operative action, those principles and , 


view to incaleate a proper appreciation 
of their services to the country, and ta 
recognition of such services and claims 
by the American people. 

In January, 1868, the National En- 
campment in Philadelphia added to this 


fifth section, “But this association does | 


not design to make nominations tor the 


office or to use its Intlaence asa secret | 


organization for partisan purposes.” 

The Indianapolis convention added 
the word “sailors,” and also a new 
section, from the constitution of the 
Loyal Legion, which is as follows: 

6 The maintenance of true all 
ance tothe United States of Amer- 
ica, based upon paramount respect | 
for, and fidelity to the national con- | 
stitution and laws, manifested by the 
discountenancing of whatever may 
tend to weaken loyalty, incite to in- 
surrection, treason or rebellion, or in 
any manner impair the efliciency and | 
permanency of our free institutions, | 
together with a defense of universal 
liberty, equal rights and justice to all 
men. The titles of a number of 
officers were changed, as grand com- 
mander for department commander, 
and senior and junior vice post com- 
manders for assistant post comman- 
ders. 

The present form of rules and regu- 
lations was adopted in May 186 
Post N was organized in April, 
1866, at Springtield, according to Gen- } 
Webber's record. | 

The first session of the National 
Eneampment of the Grand Army of | 
the Republicwas held November 20, | 
1*G66, in accordance with the follow- | 
ing 


Heapquarters G. A, R. } 
SPRINGFIELD, [LL., Cot. 31, 1866, | 
General Urders No, 14 \ 
A national convention of the Grand 


| every additional 100 or fractional part 
thereof. 

All department and district officers, 

| “ex-officio,” shall be members of said 


} convention, All comrades are requested 
to wear the “blue” with corps Ladges, 
ete. B, F, Sterne 3 

Commande: 
G. A. R, U.S, 
Official | J. C. Wenner, 
Ad ’t. Gen’l Dent., Miinois 


; tlons,”” and representation 


of the Republic. Several amendments 
to the constitution and ritual were then 
presented by the committee, in accord- 
ance with which the title of the constitu- 
tion was changed to “Rules and Regula- 
in national 


| encampments was fixed on the basis of 


— 
Army of the Republic is hereby or- 
dered to convene at Tiaag Saag ats at GEORGE H. INNIS, 
10 o'clock, on Tuesday, the kh day of »par ent Commander, Massachusetts. 
November next, for the purpose of per Departme : ander, 4 


fecting the national organization and the 
transaction of such other business as may 
the convention 


The ratio of representation shall be as 
follows: Each post shall be entitled to 
one representative, and whe mem 
bership exceeds 100, to one additional 


representative, and in the same ratio for 


The convention was called to order by 
Commander-n-Chief B. F. Stephenson, 
and Colonel John M. Snyder was up- 
pointed secretary, and General Jules C. 
Webber, Illinois, and Major O. M. Wil- 
son, Indiana, assistant secretaries. 

After various committees had been ap- 


one representative at large from each 
department, and one representative for 
each 1000 members therein. S.A. Hur 
put, Lilinois, was then elected command- 
er-In-chief, with J. B. MeKean, New 
York, as senior vice-commander-in- 
chief, and R. S. Foster, Indiina, 
junior vice commander-in-chief, The 
other officers elected were adjutant- 
general, B. F, Stephenson, Llinois; 
quartermaster-general, August Wil- 
lich, Ohio; surgeon-general, D. C, 
MeNeil, lowa; chaplain, William A 
Pile, Missouri. But, on account of 
his own affairs, General Hurlbut was 
not able to devote sufficient time to 
the supervision and direction of the 
work at headquarters in Springfield, 
and, although Adjutant ~ General 
Stephenson was most faithful in his 
devotion to the order,the work of the 
cenization was very much retarded, 
Atthe second annval convention of 
the Grand Army of the Re) 
at Philadelphia, Jan. 15, 
A. Logan, Illinois, was ele 
mander-in-chlef, 


The other officers were: Senior vice 
commander-in-chief, Joshua T, Owen, 
Pennsylvania; junior viee-comman 
der-in-chief, Joseph R. Hawley, Con- 
nectiout; surgeon-general, Dr. John 
Bell, Lowa; and chaplain-general, 
Rey. A. H, Quint, Massachusetts, 


General Logan established his head- 
quarters in Washington, with N, P, 
Chipman, Potomac, as adjutant-gen- 
# eral, W. T. Collins as assistant adju- 
Campbell, i 
quartermaster-general; and 
\ Jardine, New Jersey, as in- 


F] tant-general; T. C, 
as 
war 


GEORGE H, INNIS. 
commander of the Massachusetts depart- 
ment, G, A. R., was born at Marblehead 
in this state, on Jan. 5, 1845, His early 
education was received at Marblehead 
and at the breaking out of the war, al- 
though very young, he y a member of 
Company B, Eighth Massachusetts V olun- 
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GENERAL WILLIAM TECUMSEH SHERMAN. 


THE LAST OF THREE. 


BY STEPHEN 0. SHERMAN. 


b- 


Grant, Sheridan and Sherman, the leaders 
of our arms, 

Who dared the battle’s dangers amid the 
war's alarms 

The triad of our 
hand was raised, 

When cowards thought of danger, and the 

t men were dazed 

ossed the river amid a naticn’s 


lory when the traitors’ 


| To win their greatest triumphs in bright 


celestial spheres. 

While you, a grizzled veteran, staud gazing 
over the stream 

With dark and turbid waters, transfixed as 
in a dream. 


our little band of troops beneath a 
$ walls, 


é the starrv flag unfurled in Monte- 

5 zuma’'s halls, 

You see y's crested head bowed in 
the dust before 

The legions of the North who swept the 
Aztec from the shore 

The trail on Western piains you see. the 

a in a ro 

The hot and scorehi: 

4 waste below; 

You see the savage in his hut, the desert 
dark and drear, 

The soldier who has lost his life, tne prairie 
broad his bier; 


‘sun above, the arid 


You hear the stirring call 
.. answer loud and long, 
“We are coming, Father ‘Abraham, three 
hundred thousand strong” 
The tramp of arméd men you hear advanc- 
-__ ing to the fronr, 
You see how weil the boys in blue with- 
, Stand the battle’s brant; 
You see the line extended far on Shiloh’s 
bloody sand, 
Where your brave veterans saved the day 
~.. by their determined stand : 
You see the rebel hosts pushed back where 
yorr battalions massed 
In solid ranks around the guns, and the 
battle won at last, 


to arms, the 


You see your comrades longing to grasp 
,. your hand again, 
You see your old division debouching on 
the plain, 
You sce victorious eagles you fought to keep 
m place, 
And in the smoke of battle Ciscern your 
~_ leader's face; 
You hear the war drams beating, and the 
trumpet's noisy blare, 
Where giants cross their ‘weapons, where 
heroes do and dare; 


The hurtle of the minnie, the whistle of the 
! shell, 
The whiz of grape and canister, the old fa- 
miliar yell; 


| You see the war steeds prancing, the bum- 

| mers in the rear, 

| Thecamp trains with their drivers, the ne- 
gro with his leer: 

The gap near Chattanooga, the sweeping 
everglades, 

The short and quick encounter when the 
“Johnnies” drew their blades; 

The sad death of M rson, “the bravest 


ra a 
Who ma h you “through Georgia’ 
to find a hero's grave; s 
‘These scenes are in the mind of that soldier 
lastofthree, _ 
Who battled forthe Uniop cause “from At- 
lanta to the sea.” 
Ke — 


NATIONAL LINCOLN MONUMENT, 


(Here lie tha remains of the Martyr 
Presiden 


pointed, General Palmer made an adl- 
dress on the objects of the Grand Army 


teers of Marblehead, and on Aug.16, 1862, 
he enlisted in the Tenth Massachusetts 
Light Battery for three years. This bat- 
tery went into camp at Lynnfield, Mass., 
on Aug. 23, and on Oct. 14 left for the 
front. He was stationed at Washington, 
D. C., until Dee. 26, 1862, when the bat- 
tery took up the line of march to. Pools- 
ville, Md., where it remained until June 
24, 1863, when it proceeded to Maryland 
Heights where it joined the Army of the 
Potomac, Third Army Corps, with which 
corps this battery remained until Grant 
took command of the armies. In March, 
1864, Commander Innis was appomted 
guidon of the battery which position he 
held untilhe was mustered out, at Gal- 
loupe’s Island, Boston Harbor, on Sept. 
9, 1865, Wuring his term of service Com- 
mander Innis was engaged in the fol- 
lowing battles: Auburn, Kelley’s Ford. 
Mine Run, Wilderness, River Po, Spott- 
sylvania, North Anna, Tolopolomy 
Creek, Coid Harbor, seige of Peters- 
burg, Deep Bottom, Reams’s Station, 
Hatch’s Kun, first and second; Lee’s re- 
treat and surrender. He was one of the 
original-:members of Dahlgren Post 2, of 
South Boston, and has passed through 
the different chairs, including that of 
commander. He has also occupied the 
positions of junior and senior vice-de- 
partment commander of the department 
of Massachusetts—positions which he 
has filled with credit to himself and the 
order. He has brought to the honorable 
oftice whieh he now holds the resources 
of a well-matured and well-balanced 
mind and rare executive ability, 
and eminently deserves and has 
won by his own efforts. the  posi- 
tion that he oceupies today. He is in pri- 
yate life an officer under the sheriff at 
the Court House in Boston, and his mod- 
est, unassuming manner in all places and 
at all times has gathered around him a 
large cirele of close and tried friends, 
both inside and outside of Grand Army 


as during General Logan’s admin- 
istration that Memorial day was inaugur- 
ated, at the suggestion of a comrade who 
wrote to Adjutant-General Chipman, tell- 
ing him that in his native country, Ger- 
many, it was customary to scatter flowers 
upon the graves of the dead in the spring 
time, and suggesting that the grand army 
do likewise in memory of the Union dead. 
General Logan, when referred to, warmly 


| approved of the matter, and May 30 was 


selected as an appropriate time. 
rial day is now a Towa holiday in Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massach' 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 


| GEORGE R, GRAHAM, 
| Department Commander, Maryland. 
| = 


York, Pennsylvania, New Jer: 
Michigan and Colorado. 

The third annual m veting of the N 
tional Encampment was held in Cinei 
nati, May 12, 1869, at which time Gener 
W. i. dwin made an address, — ¢ 
eral Logan was re-elected commander-i 
chief, General Lueius Fairchild of W: 
consin was senior viee-commander-i 
chief, and Joseph R, Hawley of Connecti- 
cutt was junior vice-commander-in-chie 
S. B. Wylie Mitchell of Pennsylvania wi 
surgeon-general, and Rey. A. H. Quint, 
D).D., of Massachusetts was chaplain-in. 
chief, 

A special meeting of the National En- 
campment was held in New York city 
Oct, 27, 1569, to consider: 
he extension of time for muster-in- 


sey, Ohio, 


N. J. SMITA, 
Department Commander, Virginia. 


grades beyond the first day of September 
to old comrades, 

2. To adopt or reject the report of the 
committee appointed to looked into the 
practicability of connecting a life insur- 
ance plan with the Grand Army of the 
Republic. 

3. To adopt a badge, commission and 
¢ fieate of membership for the organ- 
ization. 


of piessanioe which will be brought be- 
fore the encampment. 

During General Logan’s second term, 
W. T. Collins of Minnesota served as 
adjutant-general in place of General 
Chipman, who was obliged to resign on 
account of pressure of professional busi- 
ness, but consented to serve as judge- 


JOHN C, BROATCH, 
Department Commander, Connecticut, 


advocate-general. Colonel F. A. Star- 
ring was appointed inspector-general, 
Colonel Timothy Luky, quartermaster- 
general, and Colonel R. J. Hinton, assis- 
tant inspector general. 

At the fourth annual session of the 
national encampment, held in Washing- 
ton, D.C., May 11, 1870, General Logan 
was again elected ascommander-in-chief. 
At this installation General Logan said: 
“Tecan express in no fitting words the 
deep sense of gratitude I feel at this 
manifestation of your confidence in and 
friendship for me. It would be affectation 
to withhold from you my sincere thanks. 
‘The comrade who would not. appreciate 
the office you have conferred upon me, 
so exalted in itself and an honor to its 


Memo- | 


4. To consider several other subjects | 


| fully, and see to it that no trust you have 


reposed in me shall be abused. Let fra- 
ternity, charity, and loyalty be our 
| watehwords, and we need not fear that 


| we will deserve and attain success, 
| All the members of his staff were re- 
appointed, General Louis Wagner suc+ 
ceeded General Hawley as junior vice- 
commander-in-chief, Samuel A, Green, 
Massachusetts, was surgeon-general, and 
George W. Colher, Ohio, chaplain-in- 
chief. At the fifth annual session of the 
national encampment, held in Boston in 
John A, Andrew Post Hall, May 10, 1871, 


Ambrose E. Burnside, Khode Island, 
was elected comm in-chief, Louis 
Wagner, Pennsylvania, senior yice-com- 


mander-in-<hief, and James Cory, Cali- 
fornia, junior vice-commander-in-chief. 
Dr. Samuel A, Green of Massachusetts 
was re-elected surgeon-general, and Rey. 
William Earnshaw, Ohio, was elected 
chaplain-in-chiet, 

General Burnside established his head- 
duarters at No. G1 Liberty street, New 
York city, with the following staff: Ad- 
jutant-general, William Cutting, New 


York; quartermaster-general, Cornelius 
G. Atwood, Massachusetts. 
Inspector-general, Robert B. 


Beath, 


P. H. DOWLING, 


Department Commander, Ohio. 


| Pennsylvania; judge 
| William W, Dougle 
| sistant adjutant-general, I 
New York. neral 

ceeded General Cutting, 
to deyote any time to the 
tant-general. General Burnside wa 


adyocate-g¢ 


sneral, 
» Rhoc 


Island; as: 
well Mille 
Miller later sue- 
who was unable 
duties of ad 


elected as commander-in-chief at the 
sixth annual session which was held in 
Cleveland, May 8, 1872, J. Warren 
Kelfer, Ohio, sueceeded Jam Coey as 


junior vice-commander, He retained the 
same staff with the exception of Inspee- 
tor-General Beath who resigned when he 
was elected commander of the Depart- 
ment of Pennsylvania. Milan B. Good- 
rich of Auburn, } +, Succeeded him, 
sharles Devens, Jr., of Masss usetts, 

elected commander-in-chief at the 
seventh annual session held in New 
Haven, Ct, May 14, 1873. General 


GEORGE B. WINSLIP, 


Department Commander, North Dakota, 


Devens established headquarters in Bos- 


ton with the following staff: 
Adjutant-General, C, G. Attwood, of 
Massachusetts. 
Quartermaster-General, A, B, R, 
Sprague, Massachusetts. 
Inspector-General, A, Wilson Norris, 
Pennsylvania. 
Judge adyocate-general, W. W. 
las, Rhode Island. 


Doug- 
John B, Goble, New 
Jersey, was elected senior vice-com- 
mand n-chief, and Edward Fergus 
Wisconsin, junior vice-commander. 
chief. Dr. Hans Powell, New York, was 
surgeon-general, and Rey, Augustus 
Woodbury, Rhode Island, was chaplain- 
in-chief, Henry B. Pierce was appointed 
aide-de-camp and detailed for duty at 
headquarters. General Deyens was re- 
elected at the ninth annual session, held 
at Chicago, May 12, 1875. The other offi- 
cers elected wer Senior vice-com- 
mander-in-chief, Edward Jardiné, New 


FRED S. GOODRICH, 
Department Commander, Florida, 
York: junior vice- 
Guy 'T. Gould, Llino 
Dr. Hans Powell, 


ommander-in-chief, 
surgeon-general, 
ew York, re-elected, 
and chaplain-in-chief, Rey. Augustus 


DAVID PORTER, 
Department Commander, Georgia. 


incumbent, would be unworthy to hold 
it. Lean only promise to serye you faith- 


Noe eag Rhode Island, re-elected, 
The following changes were made 
in his staff: ebay R. Sibley, 
adjutant-general, and W. W. Brown, 
Pennsylvania, inspector - genera’. In 
June, 1876, the 10th annual session 
was held in Philadelphia, and Gen- 
eral John F, Hartranft was elected 
commander-in-chief; J, S. Reynolds, 
Illinois, senior vice-commander-in-chief ; 
Charles J. Buckbee, Connecticut, junior 
vice-commander-in-chief; Dr. John W, 
Foye, Massachusetts, surgeon-general, 
and Rey.Myron W. Reed, Wisconsin, chay = 
lain-In-chief. General Hartrantt ostab. 
lished headquarters at Philadelphia with 


the following staff : 

Adjutant-general, Robert B, Beath, 
Pennsylvania. 

Quartermaster-general, William Ward, 
New Jersey. 

Inspector-general, 
New York. 


Judge-advocate-general, W.W, 
Rhode Island. : 


William F. Rogers, 


Douglas, 


. 


IPMENT, 


Gas. K., 


1890. 


The 10th annual session was again 
held in Philadelphia, June 30, 1876, and 
General Hartrauft was re-elected, and 
also Senior Vice-Commander-in-Chief J. 
§. Reynolds, and Junior Vie2Com- 
mander-in-Chief Charles J. Buekbee. 
Dr. James L. Watson, New York, was 
elected surgeon-general, and Rey, Joseph 
¥F, Loyering, Massachusetts, SiR ol n= 
chief. John M. Vanderslice of Pennsyl- 
vania was appointed assistant adjutant- 
general, and David ‘T, Davies aid-de- 
counmp at headquarters. r 

John ©. Robingon of New York was 
elected commander-in-chief at the 11th 
annual session, held in Providence, R. L., 
June 26, 1877. The other oificers were: 
Senior vieé-commander-in-chiet, Elisha 
FH. Rhodes, Rhode Island; junior vice- 
commander-in-chief, William Earnshaw, 
Ohio; surgeon.general, Dr, James LL. 
Watson, re-elected, and chaplain-in-chief, 
. Joseph F. Lovering, re-elected. 
eral Robinson's headquarters were 
in New York city, and his staff was as 
follows: 

Adjutant-general, James L. Farley, 
New York. 

Quartermaster-general, William Ward, 
New Jersey. 


FLOYD CLARKSON, 
Department Commander, New York, 


Judge-adyocate-general, William Cogs- 
well, Massachusetts. 

Tnspector-general, William F. Rogers, 
New York. 
tant adjutant-general, Harvey B. 
Denison, New York. 

Matthew Hall, Pennsylvania, succeeded 
Inspector-General Rogers when he was 
elected commander of the department of 
New York, 

The national 
Springfield, Ma 


encampment met in 
, June 4, 1878, for its 
Jzth annual session, and General Robin- | 
son was re-elected, with Paul Van De 
voort, Nebraska, as senior vice-comman- 
dey-in-chief, and Herbert E. Hill, Ma: 
chusetts, as_junior_viee-commander-in- 
chief. Dr. James L. Watson and Rey. 
Joseph F. Loyering were eleeted tor a 
third term. Thesame staff was retained. 
On June 17, 1879, the 13th annual session 
was held in Albany, N. Y., and General 
Earnshaw of Ohio, was electad comman- 


DELOS L. HOLDEN, 


epartment Commander, Colorado and 
Wyoming. 


der-in-chief; John Palm 
senior vice-commander-i 
son Dingman, Potomac, 
amander-in-chief; Dr. W. B. Jones, Penn- 
sylvania, surgeon-general, and Rey. 
Joseph F. Loyering, chaplain-in-chief, 
for fourth term. General Earnshaw es- 
tablished headquarters at the National 
Ae ary Home, Ohio, with the following 
sta 
Adjutant-general, Isaac B. Stevens, 
Ohio; quartermaster-general, William 
Ward, reappointed; judge-advoeat-gen- 
eral, William H. Baldwin, Ohio; inspec- 
jtor- general, Charles W. Raphun. Mary- 
land. 
. The national encampment met_for its 
idth annual session at the National 
Soldiers’ Home, Dayton, O., June 8, 1880. 
At this session it was resolved that the 
organization to be known as the Women’s 
National Relief Corps, G. A. R., should 
be completed and that a charter should 
\ 


r, New York, 
thief; Harri- 
untor vice-com- 


* LEO RASSIEUR, 
Department Commander, Missouri. 


be drafted for this organization. 
following officers were elected: 
Commander-in-chief, Louis 
Pennsylvania. . 
Senior vice-commander-in-chief, Edgar 
D. Swain, Illinois. , 
Junior vice-commander-in-chief, Geo. 
Bowers, New Hampshire. 
Surgeon-general, Dr, A. C. Hamlin, 
Maine. 

Chaplain-in-chief, Rey. Joseph F. Loy- , 
ering (fifth term). | 
General Wagner established headquar- 
ters at Philadelphia, and appointed the 

following staff : 
Adjutent-general, Robert B, Beath, 
the 


Pennsylvan’ 
Quartermaster-general, Willlam Ward, 
New Jersey, reappointed, 
Inspector-Genoral, James R. Carnahan, 
Indiana; Judge Advocate-General, George 
B. Squires, New York. At the 15th an- 
nual session, which was held at Indiana- 


polis, Ind, June 15, 1881, a committee, 
whieh had been appointed at a previous 


The 


Wagner, 


| w. 


the “Sons of Veterans,” recommending 
certain rules that they should conform 
to, namely, that they should have a unt- 
formity of name and organization, In 


third term. 
‘Taylor, 

eral, Osear A. 
advocate-general, 


P 


GENERAL JOHN 


which they should not use the official 
titles of the Grand Army, and to wear 
some prominent mark or badge or uni- 
form to distinguish them from the Grand 
Army of the Republic. George T. Mer- 
rill, Massachusetts. was elected com- 
mander-in-chief ; Charles L. Young, Ohio, 
senior vice-commander-in-chief ; C. V. R. 
Pond, Michigan, junior vice-commander- 


in-chief; Dr. Charles Styer, Pennsylva 
nia, surgeon-general; ixey. Joseph T. 
Loyering, chaplain-in-chief, (sixth term.) 


General Merrill established headquar- 
tecs in Boston with the following staff: 

Adjutant ral, William M. Olin, 
Massachuseti quartermaster -general, 
William Ward, reappointed; inspector- 
general, James KR. Carnahan, reap- 
pointed; judge-advocate-zeneral, Geo 
B. Squires, reappointed, The 16th 
nual session was held in Baltimore, June 
21, The following officers were 
elected: 

Commander-in-chief, Paul Van 
v_ort, Nebraska. 

Senior vice-commander-in-ckief, W. FE. 
Ross, Maryland; junior vice-com- 
mander-in-chief, 1. Bangs, Maine; sur- 
geon-general, Dr. Azel Ames, Jr., Ma: 
sachusetts; chaplain-in-chief, Rey. I. Ss. 
roster, New York. Headquarters were 
established in Omaha, Neb., and the fol- 
lowing staff appointed: Adjutant-ge: 
eal, F. E. Brown, Nebraska; quarte 
muster-general, John Taylor, Penn 
vania; inspector-general, John W. Burst, 
Illinois; judge-advo-ate-general, James 
it. Carnahan, Indiana. 

The seventeenth annual 
held in Denver, July 23, 1883, 
lowing officers were elected : 
Commander-in-chief, Robert B. Beath, 
Pennsylvania. 
mior viee-commander-in-chief, Wil- 


Der- 


session was 
and the fo- 


| liam Warner, Missouri. 


Junior vice-commander-in-chief. Wal- 


| ter H. Holmes, California. 


Surgeon-general, Dr. Azel Ames, Jr., 


| re-elected. 


Chaplain-in-chief, Rey. I. M. Foster, re- 


elected. 

_ Colonel Beath established headquarters 

in Philadelphia with the following staff 
Adjutant-general, John M. Vanderslice, 

Pennsylvania. 
Quartermaster-genera!, John 

Pennsylvania, re-appo.nted. 


Taylor, 
U 


20th annual session, and the election of 
officers was as follows: 

Commander-in-chief, 
child, Madison, Wis. 

Senior viee-commander-in-chief, Sam- 
uel W. Backus, San Franci 

Junior viee-commander-in-chief, Ed- 
gar Allan, Richmond, Va. 

Sur; n-general, Ambrose 8. Everett, 
Denver, Col. 

Chaplain-in-chief, T. C. Warner, Chat- 
tanooga, ‘Tenn, 

General Fairchild’s headquarters were 
in Madison, Wis, Huis staff was as fol- 
lows: 

Adjutant-general, EB. B. Gray, Madison, 


Lucius Fair- 


Quartermaster-general, John Taylor 
| (fifth term). 
Judge -advocate-general, Henry FE 


Taintor, Hartford. 
Inspector-general, Jacob 
Cincinnati. 
Assistant adjutant-general, 
Oakley, Madison. 
‘The 21st annua 


M. Hunter, 


Te We 


was held at St. 


Louis, Mo., Sept. . when the fol- 
luwing officers were elected; 
Commander-in-chief, John P. Rea, 
Minneapolis, Minn, 
Senior yice-commander-in-chief, Nel- 
son Cole, St. Louis, Mo. 
Junior viee-commander-in-chief, John 
Linehan, Penacook, N. H 
| Surgeon-general, Florence Donohue, 


Washington, D. ©. 

Chaplain-in-chiet, Edward Anderson, 
Norwalk, Ct. 

Majer Rea’s headquarters were in 
Minneapolis, with the following staff: 

Adjutant-general. Daniel Fish, Minne- 
sota. 

Quartermaster-general, John 
(sixth term.) 

Inspector-general, Ira M. Hedges, New 
York. 

Judge advocate-general, Wheelock G. 
Veazey, Vermont. 
istant adjutant - general, 
atton, Minnesota. 

I'he national encampment met in Col- 
umbus, O., Sept. 12, 1588, for its 221 an 


Taylor, 


Robert 


St 


nual session. I'he following olicers were 
elected: | 
Commander-in-chief, William Warner, 
Kar City. Mo 
Senior vice-commander-in-chie!, Moses 
I. Neil, Columbus, O. 


Junior vice comman 
Hadfield. New York 

Sargeon-general, t 
Moines, lowa. 

Chaplain-in-chief, T. G. Updyke, Brook- 
ing’s, Dakota. 

Commander: 


der-in-chief, Joseph 


y. 
i. M. De Witt, Des 


n-Chief Warner estab- 


lished headquarters at Kansas City with | 


| the following staff: 
Adjutant-general, Eugene F. 
Missouri. 


pine tree forest on the left, with open 
fields on the right. Two-thirds of the 
way across fromthe pond to the Vine- 
yard place a lumberman has set up a saw- 
mill. His intention was to reduce to 
lumber the best of the pine trees among 
which the battle of Chickamauga was 
fought. The mill is idle. It is doubtful 
if it will ever run again. Tackling a 
buzz saw is a synonym for supreme folly. 
But the buzz saws which tackled the 
Chickamauga pines found more than 
their match. 

One after another the saws went to 
Pieces upon minie balls, grape and bits 
of shells, until the lumberman found 
bankruptey. staring him in the face. 


There is today a standing rule at all of 
the saw mills of this regi 


yn that no logs 


They argue that a 


only reasonable to suppose that in 27 
years the wood of any live tree would 
have grown over an imbedded missile. 
Then they take you out into the forest, 
and show you that while every tree bears 
the marks of having been struck there 
are no bullets protruding. 

To make the object lessen complete the 
honest native takes an axe, chops into 
the tree at one of the scars und shows the 
genuine relic—a bullet buried perhaps 
two or three inches beyond the bark. 
Andthe moral is “Beware of Chicka- 
mauga relics which show too much.” {t 
is sawing the logs for boards or in split- 
ing them for rails that the reliable eyi- 


RAL HOSPITAL AT GE 


from Chickamauga battle-field will be | 
taken. Inthe store windows of Chatta- 
nooga the visitor may see many ‘‘Chick- 
amauga relics.” Chey usually take the 
forms of ions of trees with half- 
buried missiles protruding, As ici 
exists that the manufacture of rel 


Weigel, | Bi 
| most intere 


A» LOGAN: Quartermaster-general, John Taylor, 
’ é | (seventh term.) 
Assistant-adjutant-general, P. H. Dowl- Inspector-general, George S. Evans, 
ing, Ohio ‘ -. Cambridge. | 
The 1#th annual session was held in Judge advocate-general, J. B. John- | 
Portland, Maine, Jnne 24, 1885, The | son, Topeka, Kan. ( 
— 


profitable ind: followed by some of 
the enterprising residents of the inity. 
It is said that with assorted fragments 
of iron, a collection of musket balls, s 

searred logs and a sledge hammer the 
s can be turned out 


in a few hours. 

During the Confederate reunion a man 
drove into Chattanooga with his wagon 
full of logs. One of his specimens had 
15 pieces of shell sticking in it and par- 
tially visible. People who live upon the 


THE FIELD AT GETTYSBURG, FROM LITTLE ROUND TOP. 
; ; : | battle 


were electe |]: Comman- 


following offic: 


| der-in-chief, Samuel S, Burdett, Wash- 


ington, D.C. 
Senior viee-commander-in-chief, Seldon 
onnor, Augusta, Maine. 


STONE OVER 2111 UNKNOWN DEAD AT ARLINGTON, 


Inspector-general, Charles A. Sant- / 
myer, Ohio. 

Judge-advocate-general, William Van- 
derer, lowa. 

__Assistant adjutant-general, Thomas J. 
Stewart, Pennsylvania. 

The national encampment met in Min- 
neapolis, July 23, 1884, for its eighteenth 
annual session and the officers elected 
were as follows: 

Commander-in-chief, John L. Kountz, 
Toledo, O, 

Senior yice-commander-in-chief, John 
P. Rea, Minneapolis. 

Junior vice-commander-in-chief, Ira E. 


Tlicks, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
Surgeon-general, W. D. Hall, Altoona, 


Junior vice-commander-in-chief, John 
Lewis, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Surgeon-general, J. ©. Tucker, Ala- 
meda, California; chaplain-in-chief, L. 
H. Stewart, Perry, Ohio. 

General Burdett established headquar- 
ters in Washington, with the following 
staff: 

Adjutant - general, 
Washington, D. C, 

Qnartermaster-general, John 
Pennsylvania (fourth term), 


John Cameron, 


Taylor, 


Inspector-general, Argus D. Vanos- 
dol, Indiana, 
Judge-advocate-general, Charles H. 


Grosvenor, Ohio. 


Fat ath RS 
‘ters were Tt 
Ohio, with the followin: stil: mn Relates 


session made a favorable report relative to | 


'_, Adjutant-general, W. W. Alcorn, Ohio, 


NATIONAL CEMETERY AT ARLINGTON, 
Pennsylvania; chaplain-in-chief, 'T, W. 


Assistant adjutant - general, Fred 
Brackett, Washington, D.C." 
The national encampment assembled 


tn San Francisco, Aug. 4, 1886, for its 


Colonel William Beal-. 
Forty years is a long time to be actively | 
engaged in one line of business, yet for 
nearly that length of time, or to put it 
accurately, since 1°51, Colonel Beals has 
occupied a prominent position among 
leading public decorators, his establish- | 
} ment being not oniy the largest but is 
also the oldest in Boston, and in his 
particular line few men are more exten- 
sively Known throughout the country. 
heeping pace with those of other lines 
of business, improvements _and 
changes in the public decorators art dur- 
ing these 40 years have been many; and 
| not only has the colonel kept fully 
abreast of them, but he has originated 
many pew and approp ‘iate designs which 


| have inno small measure added to the 


great popularity his work has attained. 
The establishment on Court street. of 
which the colonel is superintendent, is a 
busy hive of industry, and herein charge 
of George W. Greenlief, manager, and 
C. M. Gates, assistant, will be found the 
employees hard at work on the elaborate 
and attractive designs of banners, ete., 
made this house famous. A 
specialty is made of mourning decora- 
tions and the draping of rooms and 
buildings, either public or private, as 
well as decorating halls for banquets, 
balls, parties, ete. | 
Colonel Beals did decorative work 
| for President William Henry Harrison 
in the famous campaign of *“Tippecanoe 
and Tyler too,” and has draped Boston 
on oceasions of death of every President 
| and prominent statesman since, and also | 
furnished decorations for the Old Colony 
railroad at the time the remains of Gen- 
eral Sheridan were conyeyed over that 
road to Washington. 
_ Colonel Beals also decorated buildings 
in Washington, D. C., for the maugural 
ceremonies or Presidents Cleveland and 
Harrison, as well asmany in New York 
city for the centennial celebration of 
President Washington's inauguration. 
Plymouth, Mass., was decorated by him 
in August,1859,at the laying of the corner 
stone of the great Pilgrim monument, 
and again August, 1889, 30 years later 
when the monument was dedicated. 
Natural tact and good taste, as well as 
experience, are among the requirements 
| necessary to arrange draperies and fes- 
toonings in a way that not only will 
lease the eye, but which at theesame 
ame will be fitting to the occasion for 
which they are used; and thatthe colonel 
possesses these requirements the great 
s iccess of his establishment fully proves, 
his business never having been better 
| than at present and extends to all parts 
of the Union, proving also by his con- 
| tinued patronage, year after year, the 
same people securing him to do whatever 
work in his line they may need, that not 
only his work gives sutisfaction, but that 
in his business dealings they have a con- 
fidenee which only the test of experi- 
ence can give. 
A native of Boston, which city has al- 
ways been his home, and coming from | 


good old Puritan stock, as his ancestors 
were in that freedom-loving band who 
landed on Plymouth rock in 1620, the 
colonel is a thorough New Englander, is 
respected by everybody, and his still vig- 
orous constitution and business energy, 
eed many years of usefulness yet bez 


From Bloody pond it is a good 10 min- 
utes’ walk eastward to the Vineyard 
ye on the Lafayette road. 

Yy which the_ was 


is taken skirts the 


| the forest in which the fighting w: 


How the Bullets Flew at Chickamauga | By the Potomac’s placid wave, on Arling- 


eld proper say that those who are 
fortunate as to have free access to 
lone 
manufacture their relics rgut along. | 


no*s 


SHERIDAN MONUMENT. 


a 


TTYSBURG AFTER THE BATTLE. 


fare and pro: 


| chusetts, G. A. R., in1 


dedees of the terrific storm of iron hail 
ave1o be found, Jim Brotherton, who 
was born on the field, who fought here 
with his 
back here afte 
that he and his brother, several years ago, 
got out the rails for fencing a 40- 2 
field. Out of a section of pine tree long 
enough for a rail-cut they had taken as 
many as a hundred minie 
spondence St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


Jeremiah Norri+. 


It was in Salem 
Norris first saw the light of day, and it 
was in that historic old town that he 
received his early education, In 1857 he 
went to workin the house of Cutler & 
Parker, dealers in doors, sash and blinds, 
now at No, 234 Friend street, and with 
the exception of the time that he was in 
the army, anda short time immediately 
surceeding this, he has ever since been 
with this hot 

_During the W 


ar of the Rebellion Mr. 


Norris enlisted in the Fourth Unattached 
Infantry Company. 

He h been a member.of Theodore 
Winthrop Post 35, G. A. R., since 1868, | 
oining in June of that year, and has 


passed through all the chairs in the post, 
having been commander in 1887, Mr. 
Norris has been a resident of Chelsea for 
years, and has always taken a deep 
interest in all that pertains to the wel- 
erity of that city. 


ment, haying been assistant er 

during the six years from 1873 to 

In polities he has always been a Repub- 
lican of the progressive type, and was 
vlected to the Common Council in 1885 to 
fill un unexpired term, His record there 
was such that he was sent back to rep- 
this ward for the three years of 
5, ‘86 and ’S7, and in 1887 was honored 
by his fellow-members of the Common 
Council by being elected its president, a 


position which he filled with distinction 
and ability. He had previously filled all 
the ward offices in the vice of | 
his parcy, in which he has | 
done long and meritorious service. | 
Mr. Norris is quite prominent in | 
secret and charitable organizations, and 


was for two years ruler of Bellingham 
Assembly, R.S. G. F., and for the past 
two years has been supreme district de- 
puty of that order. He isacharter mem- 
ber and the first mastec workman of | 
Powder Horn Lodge, No. 100, A. O. U. 
W., and has recently been elected district 
deputy grand master of that order. He 
wasamember of Department Commander | 
Billings's staff, department of M | 
Mr. 


a gentleman whose suc 
been merited. | 


SHERIDAN’S GRAVE. 


BY STEPHEN 0, SHERMAN, 


ton’s proud crest, 
Amon bis cead companions brave the war- 
rior lie: 


2 « 8 al " 
The lane Behind his tomb the chieftain's home looks 


upward to the skies 


i 
To do to. Freedom's flay 


Beneath the blue of heayen’s dome, where 
stately poplar rise; 
‘T'was here that Lee reflected long, ere he 
would draw his blade > 
that wrong his 


ay... Patriot blood forbade; = Fe 

T'was here at last he felt he must relinquish 

a» ,jife's bright dream 

To follow in a frenzied trust Secession’s 
wildest scheme. 


lece of a tree with a 
bullet only half hidden by the bark is to 
be viewed with suspicion, because it is 


Georgiaregiment, and who came | 
the war, told the writer | 


in 1841 that Jeremiah | 


| Ours is the tlag, and 


Here, in Virg' 


view 

Of battle scenes, and war's turmoil, he 
heads the ranks of blue, 

No more the bugle notes to hear, nor tap of 
stirring drum, 

No more tho loud resounding cheer, nor far 
tattoo will come; F 

Here, in the end that’s for us all, his dash- 
ing life is o'er, y 

The charge, reveille and recall will move 
his pulse no more; 

No more will head the sally, with the troop- 
or's wild hurrah 

The Whirlwind of the Valley, and the Thun- 
derbolt of War, 


Here Mother Earth sweet rest will give 
where legions round him lie, 

“Tt is notall of life to live, nor all of death 
to die.” 

His valor is a heritage; his famous deeds 
adorn - 

A nation’s history's brightest page, and mil- 
lions yet unborn 

Will ride within the rebel lines, and join in 
his foray; _ 

| At Winchester will read the signs when 

| “Twenty miles away”; 

Will follow Early's hot retreat, and blood 
will wildly thrill 

Becslling | irels at the feet of gallant “Lit- 
tle Phil.” 


So rest, brave captain, sleeping on the 
award your valor won, : 
Whose sod is wet with weeping for a 


nation’s valiant son ; 

The flag and fragrant flowers we place 
above your breast, 

Here in nature's sweetest bowers, 
comes dese 1 rest; 

Here bringing tears and sorrow we mourn @ 
soldier’s death, 


where 


R | Here look hopeful ‘to that morrow where 


life renews its breath, 

| Here we ponder on the glory, the diadem 
you wear— 

“O Grav ere is thy victory, and Death, 
thy sting, O where?” 


New York, 
, 1E 


Read at the Academy of Mu 
Sunday Evening, May 3 


BY COLONEL A. J, H, DUGANNE, 


Comrades—in Union's battle! 
And friends—in Freedom’s march— 
Today we rear no column, 
| . We build no triamph-areh, 
| Avoye the ashes of our dead 
| With reverent step we softly tread, 
| And summe: ander flowerets spread. 
| For summer suns to parcel! 
il emblems of our natures trail, 
‘These roses red and lijies pale, 
hat flourish for a while, to fall, 
nd yet, beneath our feet, 
virtues of their lives exhale, 
‘To make their memory sweet! 


Comrades! the flowers must wither; 
But from their fragrant mould 
The gardens of the future 
Will beam with blue and gold, 
Beyond the graves of heroe: ne 
The march of heroes pr i 
Our martyrs keep the garri: 
The camps of night they hold: 
While, forward, in the morning light, 
To gain each still disputed height, 
ours the fight, 
And ours the living van, 
Whereyer there are wrongs to right, 
Or rights to claim—for man! 


No need of marble columns 
In yalor’s proud behalf; 
No need of storied tablet, 
Or stately cenotaph. 
The flowers we strew. with tender care, 
‘Lhe wreaths that loving kindred bear, 
For dear ones in their sleep to wear, 
Will deeper fame in 
And make these lonely graves of ours 
Far richer, with affection’s dowers 
And loftier than the climbing towers 
Of all the ancient time: 
For upward rises, from these flowers, 
A nation’s faith subiime! 


SAMUEL LEWIS, 
Department Commander, Delaware. 


and were the Grecian temples, 
Vith columns fair and tall; 
Strong were the Grecian cities, 
With tower and brazen wall! 
But, O! thy deed, Leonidas, 
Outlives the dust of stone and brass, 
And holds Thermopylwe’s high pass 
Suill sacred for us all! es 
The wild tlowers on that classic steep 
The mosses that beneath it creep, 
The silent dews that softly weep, 
And winds that whisper by, 
The name, the fame, of heroes keep, 
And will not let them die! 


Flowers for our Joyal soldiers, 
On all the Union wide! 
For Northland and for Southland 
Alike they fought and died. 
So, where’er with cruel drouth, 
The tires of war consumed the South, 
Let some sweet flower with fragrant mouth 
Tell where our dead abide; 
And where the wheels of war were driven 
O’er homes and hearts asunder riven, 
Let garlands to the dead be given, 
And all the land’s increase 
Make pledges unto man and heayen 
Of wnion and of peace. 


Comrades! these flowers will blossom, 
Though lightly whey. are strewn; 

Beneath their tender leaflets 
A myriad seeds are sown. 

The sweets they bear, in years to be, 

Will fill the homes of nations free, 

And scent the lowly turf where we 
Are lying with our own; 

No rank or leader uppermost, 

But camped upon our level coast, 

Each comrade silent at his post, 
Waiting the trumpet call, 

When the great Captain of the Host 
Comes down to muster all. 
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Valuable Information. ton, assistant adjutant-generai; John H, | Cross, Palmer; John Welch, Lowell; Connecticut—Barnard Memorial Chap- The Parra: > Mee sree Brevet Brigailerss / bare 1 pe % oa] 
ze | Milbau, U, § ; | 


O’ Donnell, assistant quartermaster-gen- peorke T. Fisher. New Bedford; Charles | el, 10 Warrenton street. D. B. Hubbard, com 4 
eral; W. A. Wetherbee, Newton, in- L. Williams, Beverly Farms: George Iiinois—Pilgrim Hall, Congregational | June 21, 1584: membership 40. 45 Captain Peter D, 
spector; William R. Rowell, Methuen, Allen, Provincetown; John A. Taft, O _ The U.S. N. V.A., Washington, Kan., | | 
Samuel I. Maunder, president. Inde- | L 


chancellor: 
Keyser, U.S.V 
hief, Chaplain H. Cla 5 1 
V.; eouncll-in-chief, Brevet Briga- | ters of General Russell A, Alger, com- 


| _ Headquarters executive committee, 2A 
Beacon, near Tremont street; headquar- 


Eiected—Russell A. Alger, commander- 
in-chief, Detroit, Mich.; A. G. Weissert, 


House, 6 Beacon street. 


4 = rat. ige advocate; John M. Deane, chief | ford; L. F. Carter, Westtield; S, C, Sev- Indiana—Hotel Vendome. > , 
senior vice-commander-In-c Milwau- | J s : fi : 4 | m i orgs : 3: j ; , T mander-in-chief G. A. R., Hotel Ven- 
ae ‘ . rhe _ | mustering officer. erance. Greenfield. lowa—Edueational rooms, 98 Boylston , Pendent: organized September, 1885; | dier-General Orlando M, Poe, U. chief G. A. R., 
kee, Wis.; J. F. Lovett, junior vice-cou street. "| membership 28. : Colonel Thomas 1. Livermore, U.S: dome 


mander-in-chief, Trenton, N. J.; Horace 
P. Porter, Surgeon-general, Foster, Mo. 
W. Hi. Childers, cuapiain-in-chief, Talles- 


General down-town business headquar- 
s of departments. Department orders 
Jed and information given from these 


|  Kansas—Room 17, Boylston building, 
Washington, corner Boylston street. | 


bode Kentucky— Barnard Memorial Chapel } |e 
boro, Ky. | 1 W. = ay voints : 
A) : anton street. | potnee: 
Otticial Staff—George H, Honkins, ad- | ure e ‘ . Alabama-- Eaton Tall, 18 Boylston 
jutant-general, Detroit, Mich.; John Be agate emery Memorial Chapel, 10 | needs y 


Taylor, quartermaster-general, Philadel 
vhia, Pa.; Lewis E. Griffith, inspector- 
enecal, Troy, N, Y.; D. R. Aus 
udge - advocate - general, Toledo,  € 
James T, Sterling assistant adjutar 
general, Detroit, Mich.; William Cogs- 
well, senior aide-de-camp and chiel of 

staff, Salem, Mass. a“ 
Execative Committee, N. C. of A.—A. 
Ot ete re casee aiara aN 


Arizona —Apollo Hall, 151 Tremont. 
Street. 

Arkansas— Eaton Hall, 18 Boylston 
street. 

California—Horticultural Upper Hall, 
101 ‘Tremont street. 

Colorado rticultural Upper Hall, 
101 ‘Tremont street. 
Connecticut—Horticultural Ifall, 101 
‘Tremont street, 


Maryland — Pilgrim Hall, Congrega- 
tional House, 6 Beacon street. 

Massachusetts —Tlotel Vendome, 

Michigan— Educational rooms, 8 Boyl- 
ston street, 

Minnesota— Pilgrim Hall, Congrega- 
tional House, 6 Beacon street. 

Missouri—Pilarim Hail,Congregational 

House, 6 Beacon street. 


@@#ear 


GENERAL GRANT IN 1863. ADMIRAL 


Nebra: 


ston stree 


DAHLGREN IN 1864. 


ADMIRAL FARRAGUT. ) 


PD. Reade, Evanston, Il.; O : 
Topeka, Kan., T. 5. Clarkson, Umah 


—Educational rooms, 98 Boyl- 


Neb. ; Nelson Cole, St. Louis, Mo. ; New Hampshire—Quiney House, Brat- _ Delaw: Hall in Y. M. C. A, build- 
liam S. Pillsbury, Derry Depot, N. tle stree | ing, Be id Boylston streets. 
William MeCleliand, Pittsburg, Pa. ; New Jersey—Pilgrim Hall, Congrega- | Floride ton Hall, 18 Boylston 
jamin Starr, Richmond, Ind. tional House, 6 Beacon street. | street. 


Georgia — Eaton Hall, 18 Boylston 
street. 

Idaho—Hortieultural Upper Hall, 101 
Tremont street. 


New Mexico—Barnard Memorial Chap- | 
el, 10 Warrenton street. ¢ 
New York— Hotel Brunswick, Boylston, 


National Council of Administration— , 
Alabama, G. L. Worth, Montgomery 
Arkansas, Michael Kirst, Little Rock ; 


Colorado and Wyoming, M. J. Hogarty, corner Clarendon street. ‘| i : 3 
Greeley; Delaware, Joseph S. Booth, RUSSELL A. ALGER North Dakota— Barnard Memorial eat _llinois—Mason & Hamlin Tall No. 2, 
Wilmington; Georgia, C. T. Watson, At- ee Ee pies, Chapel, 10 Warrenton street. 155 Tremont street. | , = 
lanta; Illinois, A. D. Reade, Evanston; Commander-in-Chief of the Gra Ohio—larnard Memorial Chapel, 10 aan _indiana—Mason & Hamlin Mall No, 1, 
Jowa, L. B. Raymond, Hampton; Ken- | ssFsFsFsSr? ad Warrenton street. GRANT. 155 Tremont street. ‘ i 
tacky, W. W. Collins, Louisville ; * Maine partments of the G. A. R. Oregon—Bartnard Memorial Chapel, 10 = 5 = 3 F : : Indian Territory—Mason & Hamlin 
john 'D. Anderson, Togus; Massachu- APRIL 1, 1990. Warrenton street. The N. V.L., California, Martin Mur- | Brevet Major John P, Rea, U.S.V.; Bre- hall No, 1, 155 Tremont st.eet. 

getts. H. G. O. Weymouth, Lowell; Min ~ - Pennsylvania—Edueational rooms, 98 | TaY, commanc Independent; organ- | yet Major-General Eugene A. Carr, U.S. Jowa—Mason & Hamlin Hall No. 1, 155 
nesota, Albert Scheffer, St. PanliMon-| po osrment ane. aR sfemt__ | Boylston street. ee eR DI ON. eek ||| Aon Major-General Tega Wallace, U.S. |-Teamont street ea ee ralnon 
ve cn <5 | a } ent. mmander. adquart-rs, Number < ard Memoris iss -, Salem, Mass., is ansas—Horticultural Upper Hall, 10: 
tana, Horatio S. Howell, Helena; New | | of Posts. Rhode Island— Bernard Memorial inne Me commander’. Organ. remontanees U 


Hampshire, William S. Pillsbury, ‘Derry Chapel, 10 Warrenton street. THE COMMANDERIES. 
ray, 


ized Feb. 26, 1887; membership 40, Kentucky — Eaton Hall, 18 Boylston 


Depot; New Mexico, James H South Dakota— Barnard Memorial , E 

Santa Fe; North I W. H. Hunter M Chapel, 10 Warrenton street. The Cumberland N. V. A., Lawrence, | _ California— Major-General | Street. Ree 

W. H. Savior, P< : — 3 Tennessee—Barnard Memorial Chapel, | Mass. es ne, commander. Organ- | Nelson A. M ; recorder, Bre- Louisiana and Mississippi—Eaton Hall, 

P. Chureh, Washi / yekles R 10 Warrenton street. ized April 25, 1887; membership 25. illiam E. Smed- | 18 Boylston street. é 

Porter P. I : | Holden D ‘Texas—Larnard Memorial Chapel, 10 Che Commodore Foote N. V. A., St. ~ Maine — Horticultural Hall, 101 Tre- 

W. Nye, F mont, 2 Warrenton street. Louis, Mo., J. C. Parker, commander. | _Colorado—Comander, Major Victor A. | mont street. ee st 5 

d. Ormsbee, agton and 3 Vermont—Larnard Memorial Chapel, | Organized Oct. 11, 1887; membership 50. | Elliott, U.S. V.; recorder, Breyet Cap- Maryland—Hail in Y, M. C. A. build- 
Tacoma; 10 Warrenton The Kearsarge N. V. A., Boston, | tain James R. Saville, U. 8. V. 


reet. 1 Ja ing. 5 ’ 
Milwaukee ; Washington—Bernard Memorial Chap- | M: Paul H. Kendricken, commodor District of Columvia—Conmander, Bre- Finssachusetis —Horticultural Hall, 101 


5 |. 10 Warrenton street. Independent ; organized November, 1887; | vet Brigadier-General Charles F. 'Man- Tremont street. = 
ss Ang ot Virzinia— Tremont Temple. membership 300. ; | derson, U.S. V.; recorder, Brevet Major Michigan—Horticultural Hall, 101 Tre- 
v Penn Wisconsin—Tremont Temple. The Monitor N. V. A., Camden, N. J., | William P. Huxford, U.S, A. mont street. 
a Jones, Jack The s’ Aid Association of the | R. A. Pierson, commandor. Independ- Mlinois — Commander, Breyet Major- Minnesota—Horticultural Hall,101 Tre- 
L. Show Soldiers’ Home, Chelsea, Mass., will re- | ent; organized Dec. 16, 1887; member- | General Julius White, U.S. V4 recorder. mont street. : ' D 
amin S' n- | ceive friends at No. 38 Chester square. ship 40. . <4 nen, Lieutenant-Colonel Charles W. Davis, ig & Hamlin Hall No. 2, 
now » H. Topeka : é 2 he Cushing N. V.A., ilwaukee, SV. 55 Tremont street. 
Toseiuaa Q Gos Joseph H. | 3 : eo amie bit nehusetts | wis; John Driscoll, commander. Or | Indiana—Commander, Major-General | _Montana—Apollo Hall, 151 Tremont 
Lawler, New Orleans land, Joseph | 3 : Department Asicers—President, Mary ganized June 4, 1888; membership 37, Lewis Wallace. U.S. V. ; fecorder, First Oa a A sib se 
C. Hill, Baltimore; Michigan, ee : — | re ate eKowles Charlestown ; senior viee- ae N. V.A. ae the Calis a ewiecd: ons En ae eS a pelea a—Apollo Hall, 151 Tremont 
c L i Nels | Nebrasta arkson Oar ¥ 3 PAS - . | ward, commander. Tganized Sept. 1, ja minander, ajor Ho, er 3 4 ‘. 
- x ker : Ciark- Row itazapehace, | Caprnetl president, marys .; Be Sprineteld 1888;'membership 735. d man, U, 8. V.: recorder, Captain Vol | _ New Hampshire—Horticultural Hall, 
New Jersey, J..R. Mulli Xew Jers ! Frode bask iets a, "HaPete tte L. Read’ The Commodore Rogers N. V. A., Cin- | taire P. Twombly, U.S. V. 101 Tremont street. ; 
w Y _ A. New Yor / RAE ee Emily Y, “Clark. einnati, O., Bobert Bell, commander. Kansas—Commander, Breyet Major- New Jersey—Hall in Y. M. C. A. build- 


Organized Jan. 1, 1889; membership 75. i) 
The Potomac N. V. A., Washington, | A.; Ree Captain Forrest H. Hath- 


orth Dakota ’ i i 
Nocth Dakota Northampton. New Mexico—Eaton Hall, 18 Boyiston 


Executive Board—Lizabeth A. Turner, 


Pen = + nyt | D. C., Isaae Newton, commander. Or- street. 
Pos Boston; Hattie A. y alph, SS ganized April 8, 1889; membership 75. Brigadier-General John | _ New York—Hall in Y. M. C. A. build- 
kr Angie A. Robinson, Wore eet Stokes, Minnesota N. V. A., St. Paul, Minn., : pS Vague er, Breyet | ing 
a Stiles, — Lynn; Prudence H. Stokes, | James Cavanaugh, commander. Organ- | Major Henry S. Burrage, U.S. V. North Dakota — Horticultural Upper 
Tex Quincy. Ree ~ Mary E. Elli ized April 15, 1889; membershi assachusetts — Commander, Breyet | Hall, 101 Tremont street. 
t : Appointed—* vot aaah Be a Barl liot, The Commodore Dupoint N. V. <A., | Major-General John M. Corse, U.S. V.; Ohio—Mason & Hamlin Hall No. 2, 155 
; Memorial Ex M Somenea ay eae — ‘S i Reo! | Kansas City, Mo., W. H. Yeaton, com-| recorder, Colonel Arnold A. Rand, U. Tremont street. 
= a <- 7 ¥. ee Athol; I. and I. 0 arrie 5. h bas | mander. Organized March 14, 1888;mem- | S._V Oregon— Apollo Hall, 151 Tremont 


leon > One imam >>s 


—S. 5. Burdett, : —_ ley, Fitehburg; senior ¢ and chief of | ership 3 "are oht 1 y . 

>. - Lobe! avid ‘ : af Bet eS : | bership 30. i _Michigan—Commander, Breyet Brig: street. F ‘ : x 

Sareea fa - noe Henry in 2 = Dae te National Caneention The D: sid D. Porter, N. V. A., Colum- |! dier-General Israel C. Smith, U.S, V.; Beenie Hal in. Y. M. C. A. 
3° john G. ms = = = ele; Aer ag uilding. 

M. Nevins, John G. B. Adams. = Delegate at large, Hattie A. Ralph, Som- | 5) co =P) eh hyo 7 
Neri" Sronument Committee—R. A Delogatoas lore; Hattie A~ Palen Sou : Potomac—Hall in Y. M. G. A. Buila- 


Hannibal Hamlin, 
James A. Beaver. 


ted department 


Leocardia F. Flowers, Cambridge 
tion E. Bridgman, Northamp 
L. W. Waterman, | 
Deane, Fall Riv 


ing. 
"hode Tsland—HHorticultural Hall, 101 
Tremont street. 
South Dakota—Horticultural upper 
Hall, 101 Tremont street. re 
Tennessee—Eaton Hall, 18 Boylston 
street. 


+ BEVIN Deer 


Commaiines for the National Eacamp- 
ment G. A. BR. for 1890. 
HEADQUARTER 
Officers: Presiden 
Long; treasurer, E 
tary, Silas A. Barton. 

ice-pre 


. Worcester ; 
Savage, Haverhill; I ia A. Knapp, 
Plymouth; Maria C. Walker, Greenfield ; 
Carrie S. L. Bagley, Fitchburg; Clara A. 
Pillsbury, Danvers. 
Alternates.—Alternate at large, Sarah 
V. Merchant, Lowell; C. Della Locke, 
Wakefield; Mary A. Yasinski, Salem; 


Hon. Jot 


al Charles De 
n, Hon. Her 
Cabot Lodge, Hon. P. A. Collins, G 
General Benjamin 


GENERAL RAWLINS, 


Grant's Chief of Staff. 


Annie M. Walker, Cambridgep 
M. James, New Bedford; M. Alic 
Malden; Clare H. Burleigh, 
Lydia R. Cobb, Foxboro; Adeline VP. 
Snell, Holyoke; Violet C. Durgin, 
lington; Harriet O. Grant, Merrimac; 
Lizzie M. Edwards, Brookline; Lulu A. 
Mann, Montague; Georgia A. Collins, 
Amesbury; Augusta C. Casler, Everett. 

Past Department Presidents—Sarah E. 
Fuller. Medford; E. Florence Barker, 
Malden; M. Susie Goodale, Medford; S. 


street. 
Agnes Parker, Brockton ; Emma B,Lowd, West Virginia—Apollo Hall, 151 Trem= 


a z . 4 NE L HANCOCK yn 1863, ; ont street. 
GARFIELD. Honter of the Nationut Naval Veteran GENERAL HANCOCK tn 186 Wisconsin—Hortieultural Hall, 101 


utler, Hon. Leopold Morse, Hon. E. A. 
cones General e W. Hinks, Mr. Harri- 
son Hume, Major George S. Merrill. 

Chairme of committe Finance, 
Coionel E. H. Haskell, execu . George 
L. Goodale; accommodations, Harrison 
Hume; transportation, J. R. Watson ; de- 
partment of information. ( olonel Thomas 
f. Barker; parade, Colonel T. R. Mat- 
hews; reunions, Mr. J. Payson Bradley ; 
entertainments, Mr. George H. Innis; 
decorations, Mr. Richard F. Tobin; re- 
ception, Governor J. Q A. Brackett; 
printing, Mr. George S. Evans. 


ADMIRAL FOOTE IN 1863, 


Texas—Eaton Hall, 18 Boylston street. 
Utah—Eaton Hall, 18 Boylston street. 
Vermont—Horticultural Hall, 101 
‘Tremont street. 

Virginia—Apollo Hall, 151 Tremont. 
street. 

Washington—Apollo Hall, 151 Tremont 


Representatives to national encamp-, Past Department Commanders.—Aus- ; . : Ss. E . | bus, O., J. W, Keene, commander. Or- | recorder, Brevet Major George W. Chan- | Tremont street. k 
: e LF. in S. Cushme " 7 : B. R. Oficers—Commodore, S. E. Browne ms Foyd ML aay He reste 4 are United States Veteran S “i 
Stephen A. ment.—Delegate at | C. F. Luther, | tin S. Cushman, New York; A. E Columbus, O.; commander, William Sim: | ganized July 20, 1889; membership —. dler, U.S. V. Union tail 18 Bortstan te Corps 


> ae Le - | Sprague, Worcester; Fi A. Osborn, : Fy ae TT 7 u ] 0 te Li 

John A. Logan, Ulinols, Tt; | derson, South, Boston: 1 'B, Hen- | Sprague, Worcester; Francis sy. mouth: | mons, Philadelphia, Pa. ; surgeon, Loren- pane Farragut N,V. A.. Providence, wiliiinesota — Commandery, Lieutenant 
brose E. Burnside, Hhode (itn chusetts: | Charlestown ; Walter Cutting, Pittsfield; | William Cogswell. Salem ; +A. B. Under- | zo Travers, Providence, R.I.; paymaster, | 0 7 5 11)-9 ‘1aa9: membership 7. jorge Q. ¥ “ Wi a eae 
Charles Devens, Jr... Massachusetts, | fr A’ Jones, Northampton: H. M.| wood, Boston; John W. Kimball, Fiteh- | F. H. Grove, New York elty; secretary, | Mn oUt a higron N ¥A., Day-| _ Missourl—Commander, Brevet Major Thear you were introduced to Presi 
7375, John F, Hartcan{t, J’enns) coe Bo Ne Pocer, Ne Georze S. Merrill, Lawrence; H. | Albion P. Babbitt, Columbus, 0. ; assist- The Admiral Dahigren N. V. A., Day- | s ; Hae dent Carnot when you were in Paris,’ 

; John ©. Robinson, New | Met loud, Amherst - Parker, } ew burg: cary Ss. apa , ar = os i. | Alpiogeretary, John W. Keene, Colum- ton, 0., E. P. Banning, commander, Or- | Henry N. Morrill, U. S. V. “Yes, | was.” “What did you. say te 
Fs | -"William Earnshaw, Ohio, | Bedford; Charles H. vier, Fitehburg: | 8. Sargent, Santa Monica, a ol ° ‘ ganized Oct. 18, 188); membership —. Captain William R. Hodge him?” “Well, I had to say something 
"7980; Louis Wagner, Pennsylvania, | Lather 5. Johnson, Lynn: Frederick A. B. Adams. Lue, sone A. I phew ech William Sim-} _The Naval Legion, Philadelphia, Pa, | — Nebraska—Commander, and the only’ words of French that ~ 
"80-81: George’ S. Merrill, Massachu- | Wallace, Beverly; John E. Killian, Bos- paren ores i South Frat ing- ;John A. Frank- | Charles onda toy] commander. | Inde- | could think of were: ‘Parlez vous Fran- 
‘ peel S 0s Cae et Write ag om eee Lo Geers pia Sonbridgepe rt; MeMahon, New peaeenes organized Oct., 1880; member- | order cals!’ So [said ti —{Brooklyn Life 
: rt B. Beath, Penn- i 3. Daley, ste 2 5. George S. Svans, © dy . Phu - | Ship 300, : 7 1 te ; Pay 
eee S. Kountz, Ohio. | Mallen, Boston ;D.’A. O'Brien, Chelsea; | John. Billings, Cambridgeport; John BL find Ndr nto | "the Three Falls City N. V. A., Louis- New York —Commander, Brevet-Major wf et 


3. S, Burdett, Washington, D-C., | 5. &. Whither Pobie alk cb pg yg 0 Oe ec Welt on, Kan.; Jere- ville, Ky W. Hagar, commander. In-| General. Wager Swayne, U.S. Av: re- | “We, present as a supplement this 


= 
2 
© 
Fs 
A 
= 


Major Horace Ludington, 


Lucius Fairchild, Wisconsin, | Jackman. Peabody. T. A. Hills, Leomin- | Tobin. South Bosto al iJ. Crowley ofthe National Home, | dependent; organized March 9 1890; | corder, Paymaster George De Forest Bar- | week,” writes a Georgia editor, “the 
6-7; John P. Rea, Minnesota. FA oi er Te Vdd ae Hlgepore Whitman; Myron FW eg peaaken Wie: James P. Holland, | membership 20. | ies eer 5. N. noe ince ee Fi otien ant pny are ranort whic xz furnished 
Williams Wary Maa ta)0. | iey, Somervilie: Josiah Pickett, Worees- | "Deceased. ; New York; James Kavanaxgh, St. Paul, | ganttary Order of the Leyat Lesion of | coione| ephraln C: Dawes, U.S. V.i | Next to the Congressional Record. ft 1s 
A. Alger. Mich: . se 7 yy, Sor e; Jos! ckett, Wo weaned. . Wi oa ‘¢ . Mi ukee, a | el Ephr UC, as, U.S. V.; | } q ngress 1 Ree ' 
Toner Department of Massachusetts G. | tet; hcotions - Luks, - Boaton: i = z ae si nantod el ad proper heel ae rE. g Springer Sew iletien, Re sii? pate caine aa | recorder, Captain Robert Hunter. | the livliest publication of its kind in the 
a. K., 1e90- nate at Large—C. W. Sweetland, New aadona) eae Execu. | J. W. Keen, Columbus, O,, A, 1s Lowe, | The commandery-in-ch ef, ins ituted US, Vv. United States. Now is the time to sub- 

Elected — George H. Innis, Boston, | ton. Alternates—A. A. Putnam, L | Relief Corps, Hotel Vendome. je City, Mo. Octover 22, 1885; headquarters, Puila- Oregon — Commander. Brevet-Major- | scribe. 


commander; Arthur A. Smith, Griswold- | bride; George E. Hagar, Dalton? | tive committee, Department Massachu- 


SOUVENIR TRAVELLER, NATIONAL ENCAMPMENT, G. A. R., 1590. 


SONS OF VETERANS 


History of the Organization—Its 
Objects, With Its Roster, 


The first organization of the sons of 

nion soldiers was formed in the city of 
Philadelphia in the year 1875. On the 
records, Anna M. Ross Post, No.. 94. G. 
A.R., Philadelphia, it is shown that on 
‘Aug. 27, 1878, Comrade James P. Holt 
moved that a committee of five be ap- 
pointed to devise means of forming a 
& A. R. Cadet Corps, to be attached to 
that post. 

On the 17th of the following Septem- 
ber the committee reported and submit- 
ted a plan for such an organization, 
which was adopted By the post. and a 
month later a constitution was drawn up 


‘ M. M. HOLMES, 
Department Commander of Washington 
and Alaska, 


and a committee to receive applications 
for membership appointed. 

On the 29th of September Anna M. 
Ross Camp No. 1 of Philadelphia, Order 
of Sons of Veterans, was formally organ- 
ized, and a short time after a similar Ca- 
det Corps was formed in connection with 
Post 51 of Philadelphia. ‘The impetus 
to such cadet formations was given and 
other posts through the State of Pennsyl- 
vania followed the order of the posts 
named. 

A division organization was completed 
in July, 1880, and Conrad Linder was 
elected colonel, which title he held until 
July, 1882, when he was succeeded by 
James H. Classen. The order rapidly 
spread, and the States of New York, 
Delaware aud New Jersey began organ- 
izing cadet corps. In 1881 a national 
tion was formed, and Alfred 
as elected commander. In 1881 
Major A. P. Davis of Pittsburg, Pa., 
formed an organization in that city under 
the title, Sons of Veterans of the United 
States of America, and prepared for it a 
constitution, rules and regulations and a 
ritual, providing for local and state asso- 
ciations and a national organization. 

The order of Cadet Corps was not 
without dissensions, which seriously 
threatened its existence. In 1883, 33 of 
its camps withdrew from the parent 
organization and joined that formed by 
Major Davis. is 

Three camps were left of the original 
organizations, but the national division 
remained intact, and Commander Cope 
created a provisional division in Penn- 
sylvania, with L. M. Wagner as prov 
sional colonel, However, the organiza- 
tion did not last long, and in August, 
1886, a consolidation was made with the 
Sons of Veterans, U.S. A. 

The growth of the order has been 
rapid and it now numbers nearly sixty 
thousand members in 31 states and five 
Territories. And has gathered within 
its ranks the most prominent of the ris- 
ing young Americans in the Jand. The 
principles and objects of the Sons of Vet- 
erans as stated in their laws is as fol- 
lows: . 

A firm belief and trust in Almighty 
God, and a realization that under his 
beneficent guidance the free institutions 
of our land, consecrated by the services 
and blood of our fathers, have been pre- 
served, and the integrity and life of the 
nation preserved. 

True allegiance to the government of 
the United States of America, based upon 
arespect for, and devotion and fidelity 
to its constitution and laws, manifested 
by the discountenaning of anything that 
may tend to weaken loyalty, incite to in- 
surrection, treason or rebellion, or in 
any manner impair the efficiency and 
permanency of our national Union. 

Its objects are: 

To keep green the memories of our 
fathers and their sacrifices for the main- 
tenance of the Union. 

To aid the members of the G. A. R. in 
earing for their helpless or disabled vet- 
erans; to extend aid and protection to 
the widows and orphans ; to perpetuate 
the memory and history of their heroic 
dead, and the proper obseryance of Me- 
morial day. 

To aid and assist worthy and needy 
members of the order. 
| To inculcate patriotism and love of 


‘WILLIAM T. RILEY, 
Department Commander, Idaho. 


country, not alone among our member- 
ship, but among all the people of the 
land, awd to spread and sustain the doc- 
trine of equal vights, universal liberty, 
and justice to all. 

Applicants for membership must not 
be less than 18 years of age, their fathers 
must have been deceased or honorably- 
discharged Union soldiers or sailors, or 
they must be sons of members of the or- 
ganization, 

The order is formed as follows: 1st, 
local organizations known as camps; 2d, 
state sien enone known as divisions, 
and 3d, the national organization known 
as the commandery-In-chief. It is mili- 
tary in its work, and is officered accord- 
ing to army regulations. Camps main- 
tain the same order and work as 
companies, divisions correspond to regi- 
ments, and the commandery-in-chief to 
jhe army. 

The captain, first and second lieuten- 
ants, ave elected by ballot. The captain 
appoints his staff as follows: First ser- 
xeant, quartermaster sergeant, chaplain, 
color sergeant, sergeant of the guard, 
corporal of the guard, musician, camp 
Suard and picket guard. . 
~The captain presides over the meetings 


of the camp, and in his absence his 
duties are performed by the first and sec- 
ond lieutenants. The chaplain’s duties 
are indicated by his title. The first ser- 
geant keeps the records and makes a 
quarterly report to division headquarters 
through the captain. The quartermaster- 
sergeant keeps the funds, 

‘The first commander-in-chief after the 
provisional national organization was 

arvey R. Rowley of Pittsburg, Pa., fol- 
lowed by Frank P, Merr ll of Maine, H. 
W. Arnold of Johnstown, Pa., Walter S, 
Paine of Fostoria, 0. (two terms), and G, 
B. Abbott of Chicago (two terms). 
Commandery-in-Chief—Generad Charles 


next convention was held at Worcester, 
and Henry 8S. Crossman of Springiield 
was elected colonel. He in turn was 
suceceded by George H, Cleveland of 
Worcester (now deceased), John H. Hink- 
ley of Beverly Nathan C, Upham of 
Fitchburg, D. B. Perbeck of Salem, each 
in the order named, at the annual con- 
ventions of the division holden in Bos- 
ton, Fitehburg, Springtield and Lynn, 
respectively. ‘o the pluck, persever- 
ance and hard and conscientious work of 
each of these commanders is due much 
of the growth of the division, 


Each did much to further the interests | 


of the Sons, and each and every one of 


GENERAL 


GRIFFIN. 


Commander-in-Chief Sons of Veterans, U. 8. A. 


F. Griffin, Indianapolis, Ind.; Lieuten- | 


ant-General H. B. Baguley, Wheeling, 
West Virginia; Major-General George 
W. Pollett, Paterson, N. J. 

Staft—Chief-of-Statt J. G. Winfrey, | 
Evansville, Ind. ; Adjutant-General C. A. | 
Bookwalter, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Quarter- | 
master-General E, W. Homans, Danville, 
Ind.; Judge-Ady Gener: 
Brown, Dayton, O.; In 
Marvin E. Hall, Hillsd 
geon-General b. A. B 
York city ; Chief Mu rJ. A, 
Rice, Oskalousa, la.; Chaplain-in-Chief 
Clay D, Herod, Erie, Kas. 

Councii-in-Chief—Henry Frazee, Cleve- 
land, O.; J. Hi. Hinckley, beverly, Mass. ; 
EK, T. Roe, Springfield, Il. ; William O, 
McDowell, Newark, N. J.; C. D. Jones, 
Norton, Kas, 

Massachusetts Division Sons of Veter- 
ans—Colonel W. A. Stevens, Malden; 
Lieutenant-Colonel Charles K, Darling, 
Fitchburg , Major W. H. Delano, Sharon; 
Adjutant-General J. Porter, Malden; 
Quartermaster H, A. Mayo, Malden; In- 
spector A. C, Blaisdell, Lowell; Muster- 
ing Officer Charles F. Cook, Whitman; 
Judge-Adyocate Willard Howland, Chel. 
sea; Chaplain W. M. Ferris, Newton; 
Surgeon J. C. Cutter, M. D., Warren; 
Non-Commissionea Staff Sergeant-Major 
George L. Putnam, Malden; Quarter- 
master B, O. Tilden, Malden. 

Division Council—Past Colonels D. B. 
Purbeck, Salem; N. C. Upham, Fitch- 
burg; H. 8. Crossman, Springfield. 

It is a mooted question whether the 
Sons of Veterans had its first inception 
in Massachusetts, and many people argue 
that way. The first organization was in 
Essex county, under what was then 
known as the Earp Order of Sons of Vet- 
erans, whose principles were the same as 


the first grand division of the U.S. A.” 
order was formed, and that gallant old 
soldier and gentleman, General I, S. 
Bangs of Waterville, Me., took command, 
At this time there was no camp of 8. of 
5. A., in Massachusetts, although 
there were 20 odd nps of the so-called 
“Earp Order,” or faction. General Bangs 
set about organizing camps throughout 
New England, his officers being General 
William A. Pickett, lieutenant-com- 
ander; Colonel Joseph B. Maceabe, 
vice lieutesant-commander; Colonel 


Harry E. Gray, chief of staff; Rey. 
George N. Howard, chaplain; Major 
Edwin _A.Gleason, assistant adjutant-gen- 


eral. Massachusetts was organized as a 
provisional division in 1883, with Fred- 
erick J. Bradford of Lowell as provisional 
commander. This was under the com- 
mand of the first grand division, which 
ineluded the provisional divisions, be- 
sides Massachusetts, of Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island and 
Connecticut. 

‘The tirst camp organized in this state 
was in Loweli. Soon after Camp 2 was 
organized in Worcester, Camp 3 at Wo- 
burn, and Camp 4 at Boston. There 
were then in Massachusetts four camps 
of the U. 5. A. order and about 20 of the 
Earp faction, and each was striving for 
supremacy, ‘The first division conven- 
tion of the U.S. A. order in this state 
was held at Lowell in February, i884, It 
was to have been held in the forenoon, 
but when the delegates came together 
they found that they were not enough in 
number to fill the chairs. As there was 
not a quorum present they went out 
to come in again in the  atter- 
noon. By of good use of 
the telegraph wires and hustling, they 
finally got together enough for a quorum. 
At this convention the division was 
made permanent. Joseph B. Maccabe of 
East Boston was made colonel, with the 
understanding that he should consolidate 
the two orders then existing in the state. 
When he took command there were but 
four camps of the U.S. A. order here. 
There were many meetings between the 
two factions, and there was bitter war 
waged in words and on paper between 
the two organizations. Finally, at a 
meeting of the delegates representing 
both orders, held inthe American House, 
Boston, December 1, 1884, the two were 
consolidated, the U.S. A, Order absorb- 
Ing the Erp Order, 

foo much praise cannot be given 
Colonel Maceabe and his staff for their 
efficient work during this year, as they 
put the state on a solid foundation, and 
gave to the division the impetus which 
it feels today, and this was the starting 
point of the healthy growth of the order 
in this state. Colonel Maccabe's side 
partner at this time and one to whom 


| aceording to 


them was, without doubt, an able and 
efficient commander. Space will not 
permit a description of the administ 
tion of each one, but let it suffice to say 
that each did his share in bringing the 
Massachusetts division to i pres 
high standard. For three years she 
led her sister divisions, taken as a whole, 
inspections. When the 
presentcolonel, W. A. Stevans of Mal- 
den was elected at Gardiner, last June, 
this division had 4100 members and 
camps in good standing, truly a goodly 
showing in eight years. ‘Ths number 
includes many of our prominent citizens. 
There are 28 Sons of Veterans in 
the Massachusetts Legislature, beside 
alarge number who are prominent pro- 
fessional and business men and those in 
the various walks of life. In this state 
as well as the rest ofthe Union it is al- 
ready an order which it is an honor to be 
amember of. The Massachusetts divi- 
sion has a reputation to be proud of, and 
as new camps are being mustered almost 
every day and members coming in by 
scores, she will be a power which will be 
felt. In furthering the interests of the 
old soldier, and protecting the memory 
ofthe heroic dead, M husetts is at 
least on a par with her er divisions. 
Tler wheels are moving with less and | 
friction eve ar, and she is slowly and 
surely getting a knowledge of the busi- 
ness laid out for her which will enable to 
earry it on suecessfuliy and with credit 
to herself when it is all put upon her 
shoulders. 


COL. WILLIAM A. STEVENS. 


William evens, present colonel of 
tts Division of the Sous 
was born in East Cam- 
bridge, April 16, 1557, and is the son of 
Colonel Atherton H, Steyens, Jr., who 
was the first union officer to enter Rich- 
mond, Va. on April 3, 1 At that 
time Colonel Stevens was provost mar- 
shal on Major General Godfrey Weitzell’s 
stalf, 25th Army Corps. 

The new commander was a charter 
member of George H. Pateh, Camp s0 of 
Malden, and served as its first captain, 
holding that position until April 16, 1889, 
Camp 8) was mustered with 19 charter 
members. When Captain Stevens re- 
tired from the chair the total member- 
ship of the camp was 54, and it received 
97 per cent on inspection, being one of 
three camps which ranked the highest in 
the division. 

Atthe sixth annual convention, held 
at Springfield June, 1sss, he was clected 
a member of the division council, and at 
the seventh annual conyvent.on held at 
Lynn last year, he was elected lieuten- 
ant-colonel without a dissenting vote. 

He has always been a hard and earnest 
worker, and in choosing him as colonel 
the Sons have an efficient officer who 
will continue tne good work done by 
Massachusetts in the past, He has at- 
tained many honors in other_ societies. 
being now a past grand of Middlesex 
Lodge, 17, I. O. O. F.; past chief patriareh 
ot Middlesex Encampment, , I. O. O. Fi; 
at the present time serving as lieutenant 
of Canton Malden, 55, Vatriarchs Mili- 
tant; past sachem of Winnepoykin 
Tribe, 47, Improved Order of Red Men; 
and past chief haymaker of Winnepoykin 
Council, 474, Council of Haymakers. 


PAST COL. JOSEPH B MACCABE. 


The above cut represents the best- 
known of Massachusetts Sons of Vet- 
erans. He was born at Manchester, N. 
H., Nov. 19, 1857, and was educated in 
the publie schools of this city, having 
come here with his father’s family at an 
early age. Atter his graduation from 
school he soon went into journalism, do- 
ing his first work upon the Boston Globe, 
and porta a to other papers. In 
1880 he purchased the East Boston Argus, 
and in 1886 he purchased the East Bos- 
ton Advocate, consolidated them, and is 
now running the largest weekly paper 
in New England. He was the first Son 
of Veteran ever mustered in Boston, In 
June, 1883, he was given the obligation 
by General Bangs, as he was not within 
the territorial limits of any camp. He 
soon took an active interest in the sons, 
and today he is by far the best-known 
representative of that body in this state. 

Grother Maceabe has not confined him- 
self to civic organizations, having served 
four years inthe Second Corps of Cadets. 
He became intevested in the Sons ot Vet- 
erans through the solicitations of Gen- 
eeral I. S. Bangs of Waterville, Me., who 
was organizing the First Grand Division. 
Hewas made vice-lieutenant commander 
of the First Grand, and simultaneously, 
by Colonel Bradford of the Massachu- 
setts division, chaplain of the latter, the 
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this division owes as much, outside of 
her commander, as to any other man,was 
his adjutant, Horace P’, Kent of Boston, 
who spent much of his time and money 
with Colonel Maceabe in furthering the 
interests sf the Sons of Veterans in this 
state. When Colonel Maccabe retired he 
turned over to his successor a consoli- 
dated division of about 35 camps, with a 
total membership of nearly 1000, The 
division has been rapidly increasing 
ever since. Colonel Charles 8. Sar- 
gent, a young lawyer from Lawrence, 
was elected to sueceed Colonel Mac- 
cabe at the annual convention held 
in Boston ut the American House. 4 


The |, 


First Grand and the Massachusetts be- 
ing at that time provisional in character, 
He was elected to the council-in-chief at 
the commandery meeting at Columbus in 
1883. Upon the formation of a permanent 
division for Massachusetts he was elected 
colonel, and at the meeting of the First 
Grand at Manchester, December 27, 1883, 
he was elected delegate to the Command- 
ery Encampment at Philadelphia In 1854, 
and at that time he was elected vice-lieu- 
tenant commander-in-chief, 

He has been a member of the Division 
Council ever since the Massachusetts 
Division was organized. 

It is seen that he has held numerous 
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! offices in the order, but they have come 


| grace some da 


to him unsought and undesired, and he 
has accepted them with a full sense of 
their duties and the exactions they would 
make upon his business. But he never 
shirked a duty or allowed an opportunity 
to pass w:thout rendering assistance to a 
camp or event of interest to the order 
when he felt that his action or presence 
would be of avail. His adininistration of 
the Massachusetts Division, from the | 
time he assumed command of a force of 
four camps, with an opposition number- 
ing nearly ten times as many, to the time 
when he witnessed the installation of his 
successor, only a year later, at an en- 
campment Tepearentiny a united and 
harmon ous division, is sufficient. evi- 
dence of his executive ability and the 
esteem in which he is held by the 
brothers of his state, 

He pledged consolidation in accepting 
the office and did not yield the gavel 
until all had come together under one 
grand union of friendship, charity and 
loyalty. Sufficient praise cannot be 
uttered for his work of that year. Its 
influence was felt in other sections of the 
country and its good to the order at large 
cannot be estimated. Possessing will 
power which cannot be subdued and a 
steadfastness bordering on obstinacy, he 
is bound to do or win anything he under- 
takes. 

Ofhis social nature, heis one of the 
happiest and most genial men that ever 
walked the earth. Intelligent and witty 
he can always Having a won 
derful memory a good mimic, 
he can always amuse, With an original 
faculty of adapting himself to any oc- 
casion and to any gatherings he is always 
at home. At times heated in argument 
and expressing himself with decided 
force, yet he hus aheartas tender as a 
woman's, and he is as sensitive as @ 
child. His own path in life has been 
both smooth and rough and he appre- 
ciates comfort and has full sympathy for 
the abused or fallen 

He has served on the board of examin- 
ers of the State Agricultural College, by 
virtue of an appointment by ex-Governor 
Benjamin Butier. He isthe proud pos- 
sessor of a beautiful gold watch and 
chain which was votedto him when he 
was on the Globe, as the most popular 
newspaper man in Boston, “Joe” is an 
activ ian in anything which he under- 
takes, as is shown by his political record. 
In polities he is a sturdy Republic 
He represented the fourth congressiona 
district in the Republican convention 
held at Chicago in 18+8. He represented 
Ward 1 in the Common Couneil the same 
year, and is at presenta member of the 
House of Representatives from the first 
Suffolk district. He is chairman of the 
Municipal Kepublican Club of Boston, 
chairman of Kepublican executive com- 
mittee of Boston, a member of the Y g 
Men's Republican Club; has been secre- 
tary of the Republican ward and city | 
committee and the East Boston Republi- | 
ean Club; 
county Republican district committee, 
is the president of the Jeffries Winter 
Club, and is a member of both the Mid- 
dlesex Club and the Noddle Island 
Antique Association, of which last he is 
an ex-president. ‘Joe’ is a hail-fellow- 
well-met, and is a worker in anything 
which he undertakes. Among the Sons 
of Veterans he has shown himseif a 
faithful worker, and last year was a 
prominent candidate for commander-in- | 
chief, the highest office in the order, and 
an office which ‘Joe’ will without doubt 
in the near feature. 


PAST COLONEL C. F. SARGENT 
Past-Colonel Charles F. Sargent of | 
Lawrence, Mass., is the youngest son of 
the late Colonel Lorenzo D, Sargent of 
the Third Massachusetts Cayalry. He 
is 31 years old and by profession a Jaw- 
per, practicing in Lawrence. He joined 


| the order in 1883, when the camp which 


bears the name of his father was organ 
ized. He was the first captain of Camp 
21, and was holding that position when 
he was elected colonel of the Massachu- 
setts division in 1884, At that time there 
were two distinct orders of the Sons of 
Veterans in Massachusetts, and it was 
largely: through his ieflience that the 
two branches were consolidated in Mas 
sachusetts. He was elected colonel of 
the consolidated division, aid completed 
the term of office with great credit to 
himself and to the orler. Since 
then he has, with the exception of 
the division 


one year, served t as a 
member of the division council. The 
colonel followed the instincts of his 


father, and has for the last 10 years been 
connected with the Massachusetts Vol- 


unteer Militia. He has filled all the 

minor non-commissioned offices, and is | 
now a lieutenant in Battery C, First Bat- | 
talion Light Artillery, being in command | 


of the Gatling platoon in said batter. 
Besides his active services in the Sons 
of Veterans he is amember of most of 
the prominent secret orders, and is also a 
member of the city government in his 
city. 
HENRY H. ANDREW. 


youngest son of Massachusetts’ famous 
war governor, whose memory is still 
dear to the citizens of the grand old Com- 
monwealth and of whom a marble statue 
of heroic size now adorns Doric Hall in 
the State House, was born in Boston 32 
years ago, attended the public schools of 
his native city, and at the age of 14 went 
abroad, remaining three years, during 
which time he visited nearly every coun- 
try in Europe, and on his return his 
studies were continued under a private 
tutorin this state, and at the age of 17 
was offered a cadetship at West Point, 
but declined to accept it. For one so | 


PAST-COLONEL JOSEPH B. MAC- 
CABE, 


young, Mr. Andrew has travelled very ex- 
tensively, besides Europe, having visited 
many countries of Asia, as well as islands 
in the Pacific Ocean, always having his 
eves open, and being of a bright, observ- 
ing nature, seeing with his own eyes how 
things really existed, and not depend- 
ing wholly on the representations 
of others, his experience has been 
of incalculable benetit to him, giving him 
abreath of mind and a conception of 
circumstances which only personal ob- 
servation and self-contact can bring. 
Most of his time for seven vears was 
spent in the South, largely in West Vir- 
ginia, there taking up the study of law, 
and at Athens, Ga., attended the Univer- 
sity of Georgia, froin which he was grad- 
uated, and was admitted to the bar of 
West Virginia last year. His energy and 
activity were well illustrated in Union 

W. Va. For years the governor and local 
authorities lad unsuccessfully been en- 
deayoring to organize and uniform an 
efficient militia in that state, Mr. An- 
drew became interested in the matter, 
threw all his energies into it, organized a 
ral ay was elected captain, and three 
months later had raised a regiment and 
was elected its colonel. What others 
had for 20 years been trying to do, but 
without success, Mr, Andrew accom- 


| national president of the Woman's Relief 


is a member of the Sutiolk | 


! Kinne of 


plished in the short space of three 
months, a fact illustrating what will and 
courage may accomplish when intelli- 
gently directed. 

Mr. Andrew is a Republican, a Republi- 
can from principle who during his long 
stay in the South had an opportunity of 
seeing for himself how matters reall 
exist in that section of the country, anc 
his observation has tended to firmly fix 
him in his political opinions. He has 
now become a permanent resident of this 
his native eity, and should he decide to 
enter public life, being now in the flush 
of early manhood, his faculties unim~- 
paired, his mental qualifications ripened 

extensive travel and observation, com- 
bined with his courage and energetic 
, he doubtless will be of value to 
yand the district and state he 
Colonel Audrew is aid to 

y. A, Stevens, commander 
Massachusetts Division Sons of Veterans 
in procession of Aug, 12. 


MRS. ELIZABETH D. K.NNE. 
Elizabeth D’Arey Kinne, the fourth 


HENRY H. ANDREW. 


Corps, was born and educated in Massa- 
tts, but has resided 20 years in San 
ancisi Cal, She is the pioneer of 
woman's work for the Union veterans 
and their friends on the Pacific Slope. 
She is a grand woman, and her life has 
been filled with noble patriotic deeds. 
Some years aso she organized a Ladies’ 
Auxiliary Society to Lincoln Post, and 
Was nut satisfied, desiring a more sys- 
tematic and complete association. 

When the National Tribune discussed 


| eral 


HON. EDWARD J. JENKIN 


Though a native of the world’s metrop- 
olis, having been born in London, Eng- 
land, December, 1854, since early child- 
hood the hume of Hon. Edward J. Jen- 
kins has been in the Athens of the New 
World, Boston, Mass., and in the local 
government of that clty, as well as the 
government of the state, he has beena 
prominent factor since coming to man’s 
estate. F e 

His primary education was received in 
the publie schools of Boston, later study- 
Ing law at Boston Panera from which 
he was graduated in 1880; that year was 
admitted to the Suffolk bar, and he is 
also a member of the bar of the United 
States Courts. His legal apartments are 
now at No. 28 School street, where he is 
favored with an extensive and remuner- 
ative practice, 

Mr. Jenkins’s public career dates from 
the year .he attained his majority, 1875, 
that year serving on Boston's School Com- 
mittee Board, and also was secretary of 
the Democratic city commi for 
three successive years, 1877, ’78 and ‘79, 
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he ably represented Ward 12 in the State 


Legislature, the latter year resigning his 
seat, declining to be a candidate for re- 
election. Eight successive years, from 1879 
to 1886 inclusive, he was commissioner of 
insolvency, the latter year declining to 
serve longer, and in the meantime, in 
1881, he had been nominated as ecandi- 
date for clerk of the Superior Civil Court 
by the Suffolk County Democratic Con- 
yentio’ 


and '86 he represented Ward 12 
Common Council, was president 
hat body both years, and in the fall 
i; was elected to represent his dis- 
rict in the state Senate of '87. Last 
year, 1889, he again served as a member 


of the Common Council. 4 
This is a brief summary of the public 
offices his constituents have honored him 


by an election to, and in whieh he has 
honored them by his conduet_of affairs, 
far as was in his province, while acting 
in an oflicial capacity as their public ser- 
vant. While in the Common Coun- 
cil, as well as during his term in 
the state Senate, he introduced sey- 
measures, and strongly  sup- 
sorted those introduced by others for the 
enetit of the laboring classes, among 
which may be named the position he 
took regarding employment on city con- 
tracts‘ only of laboring men who are citi- 
zens et Boston; the making of eight 
hours’ labor constitute a day’s work; of 
allowing city employees a half day’s yaca- 
tion without loss of pay during the warm 
summer months, and of making Memorial 
day a holiday for them; the making of 
Labor day a legal holiday, and in the 


the formation of a national association, 
Mrs. Kinne wrote to Mrs. Sherwood for 
information in regard to means and 
methods. As soon as the Wo.nan's Re- 
lief Corps was organized at Denver Mrs, 
Sherwood wrote Mrs. Kinne to send for 
a charter and fall into line promptly. 
‘The call was obeyed, and the relief corps 
that was then planted on that slope 
aided in the formation of many other 
corps. 

Mrs. Kinne was appointed provincial 
president by Mrs. Sherwood of the de- 


partment of California, and was the 
first department president. 
Previous to this work Mrs. Kinne as- 


sisted the committee on Memorial day, 
and was always expected to take prom- 
inence in charitable efforts. During the 
war she visited the camps of Second Mas- 
sachusetts Cavalry asa guest of one of the 
olligers, and there met her future hus- 
band, She was married to C. 
the gallant California 100. 
While in vamp at Vienna, Va., Mrs, 
Kinne began her life work for the sol- 
dier. Enlisting thus early in the service 
she has never faltered nor wavered in 
her devotion and love for the union vet- 
eran. 


ot Lincoln Corps of San 
he ianifested her capabili- 
ership, and it was a fitting tri- | 


ties of le 


bute to her ability that she was elected 
the first department president of Cali- 
fornia. She aightforward in all her 


actions, has the courage of her cony 
tions, and having once decided that a 
course is right she swerves neither to the 
right nor left, but follows unflinchingly 
to the end. 

Her time, her money, her sympathy, 
her heart, are all at the service of the 
needy comrade or suffering sister. She 
has given herself to promote the interests 
of the order in California. Mrs. Kinne 
was the founder of the Woman’s Relief 
Corps Home, and gives it substantial sup- 
port. 


MRS. EATE B. SHERWOOD. 


Mrs. Kate B. Sherwood is the wife of 
General I. KR. Sherwood, Toledo, who 
was the colonel of the One Hundred and 
‘leventh O. V. I.,and who obtained his 
s for brilliant service at the battle of 
nklin. 

Mrs. Sherwood’s work for the soldiers 
began, literary, ete., with her husband’s 
enlistment in 1861,and has continued ever 
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nently identified with the Scottish strug- 
gle of the Reformation. 

Mrs. Sherwood was from 1879 the pres- 
ident of Forsyth Post, Ladies’ Societ 


when Commander-in-Chief Kountz © 
manded that post, until the society 
became Forsyth Relief Corps No. 1, De- 
partment of Ohio, of which she became 
president, and subsequently national 
president ot the W. R. GC. This gifted 
woman is editor of the Toledo Journal 
and of the Woman's Department of the 
National Tribune. 


EMMA STARK HAMPTON. 


Mrs. Emma Stark Hampton was born 
at Brockport, Monroe county, N. Y., be- 
ing the daughter ot Israel and Caroline 
Stark. She was eduwated at Brockport 
Collegiate Institute and afterwards be- 
came ateacher. Her family were more 
or less literary, and Mrs. Hampton has 
contributed to the press from girlhood up 
to the present time. 

She was active in all that concerned 
the soldier during the war. Her brother, 
Milo L. Stark, went out as a senior cap- 
tain of the One Hundred and For- 


tieth New York Regiment, fought at 
Gettysburg and many other — battles, 


was promoted to major and killed in the 
Wilderness. er lover was all through 
the service, and belonged to the Eighth 
New York cavalry, and was with the 
boys that cut their way out of Harper's 
Ferry. She married C. G, Hampton in 
1868 In her native town. In 1878 they 
were located in Detroit, Mich. When 
Fairbanks Post was organized in Detroit 
Captain Hampton was one of the thir- 
teen charter members, and was a dele- 
gate at Denver when the G. A. R. en- 
dorsed the W.R. C. as their auxiliary. 
He urged the formation of a vorps in De- 
troit. 

In 1884, & corps was organized and 
Mrs. Hampton reluctantly became the 
first president, and was re-elected at the 
end of the year. She was the second 
president of the department of Michi- 
gan, Which more than doubled in mem- 
bership during her term of orice. A 
thorough financier, Mrs. Hampton has 
earned the reputation of being the ‘busi- 
ness department of the W. R. C.”" 

At the sixth national convention she 
was elected national president, and has 
attended all the national conventions; 
was delegate at large at Minneapolis, de- 
partment president at Portland. past 
president at San Francisco, elected na- 
tional president at St. Louis, national 
president at Columbus, and national 
counsellor at Milwaukee, 

The order has entrusted Mrs. Hamp- 
ton with reviewing the whole printed 
work, final report of which will be made 
at the coming conyention. 


was a brave division commander, 
| noted for his caution and prudence as 
| well as for his gallantry. He was a 
| lady’s man, and his susceptibility to 
crinoline for once got away with his cau- 
| tion, His engineer officer was an old 
man, and, while making a survey of the 
country between the Federal and Con- 
federate lines, formed the acquaintance 
of acouple of young and accomplished 
ladies, daughters of a widow living just 
outside our lines. 

fh young ladies were yery intensely 
rebel. 

On the strength of their acquaintance 
with his engineer they called one day on 
the general, introducing themselves as 
strong Union women and friends of his 
engineer. The general was captivated, 
and gave them passes (they lived on his 
front) inand through the lines at will 
until further orders. 

They frequently called on the general 
as they passed to and from town, and 
finally they invited him and his staff toa 


GENERAL STONEMAN IN 


euchre party and supper to be ¢ 
| their house the following night, supper 
to be at 11 P.M. 
| the invitation for himself and staff. He 
c very fascinating, and 
eved them to be truly loyal. 
The engineer was absent on that day, 
but on his return he remonstrated against 
going, in the strongest terms, knowing it 
to bea trap. The neral and his staff 
would not believe it, however. 
The following day, as the last resort. 
the engineer called on Major-; 
George H. Thomas, who comma 
corps, told him the story, and a: 
to order the general to report to him in 
person at P.M., the hour the general 
and staff were to attend the party, ona 
pretext of desiring to consult with him 
on important matters. General Thomas 
complied with the request, and promised 
sive away the engineer. About 
an hour before the time of starting for 
the party the general received the ord er. 
OF course, the order had to be obe 
much to the disappointment of the 
eral and his staff. The staff office 
ing very anxious to attend, the general 
eoncluded to let them go. provided his 
engineer would go with them, The en- 
gineer consented to attend with them, on 
the condition that the staff and the com- 
manding officer of the general's escort 
(50 mounted men), with his n be or- 


gen~ 
be- 


and the staff and e 
party. The federal 


lines were in the 


HON. 


JENKINS. 


Senate of ’87 he introduced and_yoted 
for the order toamend the constitution 
soasto abolish the poll tax as a pre- 
reguislte for yoting. 

‘The support invariably given by him 
to all measures tending to benefit vete- 
rans of the late war, and for the allowing 
by the city of suitable headquarters at 
nominal rentals to the posts of the-G. A, 
K., has merited the gratitude felt 
toward him by tl.e survivors of the noble 
band, who risked life, limb and physical 
health in pre. he Union. 

The Pol ce a : Departments have 
reason to feel kindly toward him, In the 
Senate of ’s7 he supported the bill to 
providetfor the pensioning of members 
of the Police Department, and in the 
Common Council of ’s9 he introduced an 
order for the indemnification of police of- 
ficers for torts, while inthe discharge of 
duties. In the councilmanic boards 
and ’86 he strongly favored orders 
providing increase in salaries of various 
officers of the Fire Department, and for 
the eqeeanen of the pay of call men. 

He has been a strong advocate of free 
ferries for East Boston, and his able 
argument before the Committee on Roads 
and Bridges of the State Legislature in 
1857, favoring free ferries for 
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ton, was replete with facts and figures, 
was logical, and should have been con- 
vincing. In 1889 his determined fight 
against the Boston & Albany grab bill 
and his convincing exposure of its evils 
carried the Council with him in condem- 
nation of the iniquitous measure, and 
won for him favorable comments from 


GEORGE T. CATES, 


Department Commander, Arizona, 


timber. a short distance from the cleared 
fields of the plantation. 

A skirt of the timber passed near and 
tothe rear of the house. ‘The escort 
were stationed in that timber skirt, of 
course, unknown to the occupants of the 
house. 

The commanding officer of the escort 
attended the party, leaving in command 
a veteran sergeant, who, after receivin 

instructions from the engineer, secreted 
himself in an arbor near a window on 
the back side of the dining-room, where 
he could hear a signal given by the en. 
gineer, The young ladies gave the staff 
a& warm reception, and, after requestin, 

them to leave their side-arms in the hal 

with their hats, escorted them into the 
parlor, where there were a half-score of 
pretty feminine rebels, glad, o£ course, 
to see them. 

Cards and small-talk pleasantly killed 
the time until supper: Ati sharp supper 
was announced. ‘The engineer selecteda 
seat near a back window, so as to be in 
close proximity to the sergeant ef the 
escort. When all were seated there were 
two vacant plates on the table. Ina few 
minutes the hall door opened, and in 
came two rebel officers, a captain and a 
lieutenant, followed by a file of armed 
men. 

‘The captain politely informed the staff 
that they could consider themselves 
prisoners of war. T of course, was 
conceded, the engine king permis- 
sion for the party to tinish their supper, 
and inviting the officers to oceupy the 
two vacant seats. This, of course, was 
assented to. In «few minutes the engi- 
neer gave the signal, the house was im- 
mediately surrounded by the escort, and 
the sergeant witha file of men entered 
the diniag-room. 

Sas was finished, cards resumed 
and allexcept the rebs and their lady 
friends had a pleasant time until about 3 
o’clock in the morning, when the staff 
returned to headquarters, taking with 
them, as prisoners, the two officers and 
their soldiers, as well as the two lady 
friends, All of the prisoners were 
turned over to the PrOTOsE Mars bal gene 
eral of the army, and at the suggestion of 
the engineer the two young ladies were 


both d public. The same 
year, he introduced into 
the u an order to place 
the Paying Department on a_per- 


manent basis and the position taken by 
him on the Caucus Act measure is of 
recent date and well known. 

A good parliamentarian, a man of 
resources, having clear perceptions and 
considerable power as a speaker in every 
Praline occupied by him he has made 

is proesacg elt, and while a cultured 
gentleman of courteous manner and ever 
a man of the people, his career has 
proved him to haye the determined fight- 
ing qualities which are so essential to 
success. 

Personally Mr. Jenkins is well ap- 
pearing, impresses one favorably, and is 
an agreeable gentleman to meet. 


TRAP FOR A MAJOR-GENERAL. 
The Army of the Cumberland was in 


searched, and on their persons were 
found plans of the town and surround- 
ing country, showing location of troops, 
batteries, ete., ete., for the use of Gen- 
eral Bragg. 

The young ladies then admitted that 
the job was put up forthe benefit of the 
two officers to whom they were engaged ; 
that in case of success the officers would 
be promoted, and they were to be mar- 
ried the next night at General Bragg’s 
headquarters. It was well planned, and 
would have proved a success if the gen- 
eral had attended the party, ashe would 
not have been on his guard. The young 
ladies went North as spies, to remain 
during the war; the other prisoners 
were sent to City Point for SxHAREE 
and in the future the general declined al 
invitations from pretty women to attend 
parties outside the lines. 


OUVENIR TRAVELLER, 


NATIONAL ENC 


AMPMENT. 
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BATTLE OF GETTYSs8URG. l 


This painting is a_ marvel, and is con- 
sidered the masterpiece of Paul Philip- 
oteaux, an artist whose world-wide | 
lame is inno smu'l measure due to the 
success and _ popularity attending the ex- 
hibition in Boston and other American 
cities of this, the greatest of American | 
eycloramas. | 

At Gettysburg, in Southern Pennsyl- | 
vania, is conceded to have occurred the 
greatest battle of modern times, one on 
the result of which everything depended, | 
and its ending was most decisive. The 
battle waged three days, the 1st, 2d and 
3d of July, 1863, and at its commeneec- ' 
ment the Confederate forces under ¢ 
eral Kobert E. Lee numbere 
strong, while the Union arm 


com- 
manded by Major-General George Gordon 


Meade, numbered from 60,000 to 70,000 
men. Each of the two first days the Con- 
tederates gained an advantage, but on 
the third day the Union forces were vic- 
torious, and Lee’s army retreated back 


across the Potom having lost 
over 40,000 men in killed, wounded 
and prisoners, while the loss to 
the Union army was about 0; 


and at the close of the third day it is esti- 
mated that 48,000 men from both armies 
Jay dead or wounded on the field. The 
artist has selected the critical moment of 
the third day for his subject, at a time 
that the awful contest was raging 
fiercest, when General Pickett, the re- 
doubtable Pickett, the Ney of the Con- 
fede led his force of 17,000 Virgini- 


& 


ans, the flower of the S»uthern army, in 
a charge hardly less desperate or heroic 
than the immortal one of the 600 at Bal- 
aklava. Notwithstanding the incessant 
fire of the Union artillery which rained 
solid shot, bombshells and grape, sweep- 
ing them away by the hundreds, silently 
but steadily they pushed forward, forced 
the Union lir and fora few moments 
Were mside nemy’s position, but 
d in numbers, and with the 


ible hand-to-hand conflict, they were 
obliged to retre: the turning 
«point in that which marks 
the last tre Confederate 
forces ina N Had that d 
been lost to the L es, itis pos 
ble the subsequent history of the war 
would have been vastly different from 
whatit now is. The spectator is 
posed to be on a knoll of cemetery 

just inside the Union line 
great battle going on all 
about him, and the aceura of the sur- 
roundings, the prospective and the r 
istic appe nee of the whole, causes t 
figures to stand forth with such life-t 
distinctness, that one can_scarcely 
lieve he is looking at painted canva 
seems to see the grain fields reaching far 
to the distant mountains and woods, 
né walls and country road, and in 
vontesting armies animate 
live men and horses, smoking cannon, 
soldiers wounded, dying and dead. the 
bursting of shells, mounted officers di- 


rid, 
with the 
around and 


he 
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THE ATLANTIC WORKS. 


These works, cuts of which will be 
found on this page, were organized in 
1853 and incorporated under a special 
charter. Their specialty is marine work, 


ad the Interest in it continues un- 


ited i 
abated. 

Those having visited it once, being en 
thusiastie in praising its realism and 
scenic effect, cause many to go who have 
not seen it before, and many having seen 


under command of Admiral Farragut, | 
that the flag of the republie might be | 
proof to ioreign powers that it. still 
Tived, the noble screw frigate Franklin | 
was selected for the service. The hull 
which had laid for many years on the 
stocks at the Portsmouth navy yard, was 
launched, and the contract for her ma- 
chinery was awarded to the A’ 
works. The engines and boilers cost 
about $500,000 and were considered the | 
consummation of the mechanical skill | 
and experienve of the navy department 
and the builders. 
Her two engines were horizontal back- 
acting, with 6*-inch cylinders, 3 feet, 6 
inch stroke of piston. She had six boilers, 
with 585 square feet of grate surface. The 
surface condenser had 6 miles of brass 
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tubes in it. The total weignt of boilers 
and engines was 500tons. The ship and 
her engines were looked upon abroad, as 
well as at home, as an honor to American 
skill. Admiral Farragut said; She 
steams better under full power than any 
frigate in our service.” 

After the close of the war the Atlantic 
works a n took up their regular line | 
of work and during the past 20 
years they have built, or fitted with 
engines and boilers, about 75 ves- 
sels, among which may be men- 


| tioned the steamer Enterprise; the iron 
| steamship William 


Lawrence, for the 
Merchants and Miners Transportation 
Company; five freight steamers for use | 
on the lakes: the sloops of war Adams | 
and Essex; the revenue cutters Richard 


WILLIAM AUSTIN. 


_ There are probably few persons in New 
England better known to the amuse- 


| ment-loving public than is William Aus- 


tin, the genial and enterprising proprie- 
tor of the Nickelodeon on Court street. 
Mr. Austin was born in Lebanon, Me., in 
183, and came to Boston when only 14 
years of age. He first found employ 
ment at the old City Hotel, then on Brat- 
tle street, on the ground now covered by 
Hon. Leopold Morse’s clothing store, and 
for a period of three years and four 
months he filled various positions in that 
then famous hostelry. A remarkable 
thing about Mr. Austin’s position there 
was the fact that when he went to 
work he had no agreement as to what 
his wages should be, and during all the 


House in East Boston and the City Hotel | 
in this city for a period of five years 
each, 

Mr. Austin’s first embarkation in the 
line of furnishing amusements for the | 
public of Boston was in 187%, when he 
opened Forest Garden and gave to this 
olty an open-air theatre, His success 
here was pronounced, and he conducted 
the garden for two seasons, furnishing a 
host of first-class attractions and nov- 
elties during that time. The next two 
years of his life were spent in the South ; 
but in 1883 he returned to Boston and 
opened a dime museum at No. 77 Wash- 
ington street. In about three months he 
sold this out and established a more @x- 
sive concern in the same line at No. 
565 Washington reet. Here he took 


into partnership Mr, B. F. Keith, and 


thousands upon thousands of doll + ancl 
avast amount of time, together with a 


thorough understanding of the busi- 
ness to build up the present 
erfect Nickelodeon; but Mr, Austin 


s amply repaid by the liberal patronage 
of the residents of not only Boston, but 
of all the surrounding cities and towns. 
Personally, Mr, Austin is @ most popular 
gentleman, a pleasant and fluent talker, 
and is a member of a large number of 
organizations, both sociable and charita- 
ble. Heisa self-made man in the truest 
sense of the word, and has won his pres- 
ent higlr position in life through his own 
force of character and indomitable will. 


BELL -IN- HAND. 
Situated in Williams’s court, between 
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time that he worked there he never drew 
acent of wages, but being a boy he had 
all the clothes that he needed given 
to him. When the hotel was burned 
Mr. Austin was paid at the rate of $20 
per month for the time that he had been 
there, wages which at that time were 
quite large and as much as was received 
by any man aboutthe place. The money 
that young Austin received was deposited 
in the Suffolk Savings Bank, and Mr. 
Austin has the bank book then received 
now in his possession. 

Afterthe burning of the hotel he went 
into the teaming business for the Glen- 
don Rolling Mills, in which he was en- 


| afterwards sold out to Keith & Batet 
der, With Frank P. Stone he estab- 
| lished the famous Austin & Stone’s 
Dime Museum on Tremont row, where 
he continued until 1588, when he 
| retired, and shortly afterwards founded 
| Austin’s ieckelodeon at Nos. 109, 111 
and 113 Court street. Here he has an 
entire building of five floors, 100 feet in 
depth and of 42 feet front, devoted ex- 
elusively to the various departments 
which go to make up the complete whole 
of this model place of amusement. There 
are no ‘curiosities’ or “thuman freaks” 
that appear in the world that Mr. Aus. 
tin’s agents do not secure for the public 


recting the armies’ movements, the hc 
rors but intense excitement of a gre 


battle seem actually before him; so re 
it seems that an imaginative person co 
almost hear the roar of the artillery or 
wounded. So terrible | 
was » of the Contederate | 
artillery during the two noon hours of | 

intensely hot July day, thatit is esti- | 
ed that $i yells were thrown in 


nee as his 


a 
Several years ago he came to this 


count 
at Ge 
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the | s 


Rush and Samuel Dexter; the fire boat, 
the police boat, and the quarantine boat 
for the city of Boston; live ferry boats 
for the city of Boston and two for the 
Winnisimmet Ferry Company; about 30 
tug boats; the steamer General Bartlett: 
the coal steamers Vidette, Shawmut, 
Santuit and Italia; the steamer Penob- 
\t for the Boston and bangor Steam- 
ship Company, the wrecking steamer 
Underwriter, 10 steam lighters. and quite 
anumber of steam yachts, among them 
being the Sheerwattr for Hon. John M. 
Forbes of Boston, the Unquowa for 0. 
B. Jennings of New York, and the Jath- 
aniel for Daniel S. Ford of Boston, these 
three being built of ste The Atlantic 
works also built the famous steam 
dredge Essayons for the United States 
Army Department for use at the mouth 
of the Mississippi river. 


The piant of the Atlantic work 
eovers about six acres. It consists 0 
brick machine shops covering 000 


square feet, a forge shop, a boiler shop, a | 


pattern shop and other buildings and 
yard wharf and docks. 


Upon the end of the wharf are plate- | 


WILLIAM AUSTIN. 
| fron shears, 120 feet high, capable of lift- 
| ing 150 tons, which are used in placing 


engines and boilers in yessels. The ma- 
ehine shop, erected in place of one de- 
stroyed by fire in April, 1888, is fitted 
with the largess and best ‘of tools, 
including a Sellers’ travelling crane, 
capable of handling 15 tons. It is safe to 
assert that there is no better shop in 
‘America in this line of machine work. 
Within a comparatively short time the 
facilities for iron and steel ship-building 
in America have largely increased, nota- 
bly 
it # not to be expected that New Eng- 
land concerns can successfully compete 
with those for the largest class 0: 
work 1n this line; but the Atlantic works 
are fully competent to take and execute 
all ordinary marine work, both in hulls 
and machinery. The Atlantic works 
have done a yery large amount of repair 
work upon the hulls and machinery of 
foreign and domestic stoemsbipe, which 
has demonstrated their ability to build, 
complete, an iron or steel steamship. 


in Pennsylvania and Delaware, and | 


gaged for seven years. Receiving an ap- 
pointment on the police force of the city 
of Boston he served for 14 years as au 
able and eijicient officer, and one of the 
| most trusted on the foree. Retiring from 
police duty he engaged in hotel business, 
| suecessfully conducting the Central 


of Boston. Gifted people in ‘all the 
branches of the vaudeville profession 
furnish the stage performance, and there 
is no similar pings in the country which 
is more complete in its every detail for a 
first-class curio hall and theatre of 
amusement than is this. It has cost 


1- | Washington street and Court square, is 


an historie inn, or saloon, for here is 
situated the famous ‘Bell-in-Hand.'” 
Over the door of No. 9 is the sign origin- 
ally raised by the town bellman, or crier, 
jn 1795, over his inn in the basement of 
the old Exchange Coffee House. When 
that was burned, the sign was moved to 
its present position, where it apparently 
stands ready to ring out for the good 
cheer to be found within. A remarkable 
thing in connection with this inn_ is that 
during its whole existence it has had but 
three proprietors, the present genial host 
having presided oyer its destinies since 
1870. This landmark is one of the most 
ancient in historic Boston, the ruthless 
hand of modern civilization in its march 
onward removing these very rapidly, 


BELL-IN-HAND, _ 


and who can tell how long the ancient 
“Bell-in-Hand” will remain to please the 
eye of the lover of antiquity. 


Darkey Philosoph 


A South Carolina darkey recently 
hitehed his mule, with a bale of hay on 
its back, near a neighbor’s bee hive, the 
bees of which he knew were about to 
swarm. As he supposed, the swarm set- 
tled on the bale of hay, after which he 
Ted the mule home and hived the swarm. 
And yet there are people who say the 


negro is unfit tor the sphere of statecraft. 
—[Albany Journal, 


WATER FRONT—ATLANTIC 


WORKS. 
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MAYOR THOMAS N. HART. 


Judging from his active, energetic 
manner and buoyant nature, one would 
not suppose that Mayor Hart is now in 
his 62nd_ year, yet such is the case. 
‘Thomas Norton Hart was born in North 
Reading, Mass., January 20, 1829, his 

randfather on his mother’s side having 
een Major John Norton ot Royalston, 
Mass., « soldier of prominence during 
the trying days of the American Reyolu- 
tion, His education was received in the 
schools of his native town, but the real 
battle of life was commenced in 1842, 
when he came to Boston to stand on his 
own merits; and the force of charac- 
ter as well as determination to succeed 
which brought to him suceess and ad- 
vancement in the business world has 
made itself felt in his public e:reer His 
first employment was with the dry goods 
house of Whee!ock, Pratt & Co., with 
whom he remained two years, after 


which he was employed as salesman in & 
hat store, and later assumed an interest 


serving the people in the many capacities 
in which he has, Although a sturdy Ke- 
publican, he is above the many petty 
spites of party strife, and is respected 
and esteemed by all who know him, 
His long experience has given him an in- 
sight into polities which places him in 
the front ranks of shrewd politicians of 
the state, and as a broad-minded and 
thinking citizen, without regard to party, 
he has few superiors; and as he counts 
lus friends by the number of his ac- 
quaintances, he is a man who will with- 
out doubt enjoy more political honors in 
the future, 


BENJAMIN F. STACEY. 


This gentleman was born in Glouces- 
ter, Mass., Dee, 26, 1856, and was edu- 
cated in the public schools of that city. 
He came to Boston at an early age, and 
served an apprenticeship in the drag 
store of C, Th. Atwood, at the corner of 
Green and Leverett streets. In 185! he 
opened a drug store of his own, and has 


in the tirmof Philip 
A, Locke & Co. 
The great whole- 
sale house of Hart, 
Paylor & Co, on 
Chauney street, 
which in time be- 
came one of the 
leading hat and fur 
establishments of 
the country, was 
founded by him, 
and as senior mem~ 
ber of this firm he 
yemained unt.) 157), 
when he retired 
from active busi- 
ness, and soon af- 
terward — assumecl 
the presidency of 
the Mount Vernon 
National Bank of 
Boston, a position 
he still holds. An 
active, wideawake 
and progressive 
man, it was but 
natural that he 
should take an in- 
terest in public 
matters. He was 
elected by the Ke- 
publicans of Ward 
18 to represent that 
ward in the Com- 
mon Coune.l of 1879 
ani again in 1880 
and 1551. He was 
a member of the 
Aldermanic Boards 
of 1882, 55 and. "Sb, 
and in the fall of 
the latter year, the 
attention of his par- 
ty being drawn to- 
ward him as a man 


ALD. GOVE. 


not only well guati- : 
fied to perform the onerous duties of 
chief magistrate of a great city like Bos- 
ton, but also as the one most likely to 
successfully cope with as strong a 
yolitical opponent as Hon. Hugh 

*Brien was acknowledge to be, That 
year the Republican ticket as well 
s Mr. Hart suffered defeat, and 
the year following the resuit was the 
same, Mr. Hart again being defeaterl ; 


followed that vocation ever since, his 
store now being located at 4 Thompson 
square, Charlestown. [le took an inter- 
est in polities very carly in life, and was 
elected to the common council of Charles- 
town in 1866, before that city became a 
art of Boston. He was re-elected the 
ollowing year. In 1868 and 1871 he was 
in theboard of aldermen of that city. In 
1575 he was in the Common Council of 


put in the fall of 
1888 the tables were 
reversed, and though 
the city, drawn on 
strict | party lines, 
was strongly Demo- 
eratic, Mr. Hart was 
elected to the may- 
oralty BY a majority 
of nearly 2000 votes. 
Last year, though 
Mayor Hart had le 
posed to him an able 
and popular young 
Jawyer, he was re- 
elected bya majority 
of over 5000 votes, 
an increase of nearly 
4000.over his majori 
ty of the year previ- 
ous, a fact which in- 
dicates that his con- 
duct of the city’s af- 
airs, as far as was In 
his province, had re- 
ceived the endorse- 
ment of the people. 
Coming to Boston 
a boy in modest cit- 
cumstances, in every 
position in which 
he has since been 
placed. either in pri- 
vate business or pub- 
lie office, the strong 
ind.viduality,  sel!- 
reliance, quick per- 
ception of the man, 
has mide itself appa- 
rent, and he is of 
that progressive, but 
prudent type of men 
to whom the country 
as a whole owes its 
prosperity and ad- 
vancement. 


ALD. STACEY. 


HON. WESLEY A. GOVE. 


Wesley A. Gove, whose picture ap- 
pears above, was born in Boston, Sept. 
¥, 1840, and was educated in the public 
schools of this city. He afterward fin- 
ished his education at the Wilbraham 
Academy. When the war broke cut he 
was a young man not yet 22 years of age; 
still he hastened to his country’s call, and 


Boston. In 1876 he represented his dis- 
trict In the Legislature. Until 1589 he 
confined himself to his business, but in 
that year the peop'e of his district were 
not willing to allow him to keep in 
private life, and elected him to the Board 
of Aldermen. He was re-elected again 
this year. Mr. Stacey has not only been 
a prominent politician, but has been 
prominent in his profession, % 

He has been secretary and president of 
the Massachusetts College of Pharmacy, 


enlisted in May, 1862, 
in Company EK, the 
Forty - first. Massa- 
chusetts Infantry, 
and was promoted 
to be first lieuten- 
ant of that company 
in September of the 
same year. Ile went 
out with his coin- 
pany on the North 


Star as escort to 
General Banks to 
New Orleans. Here 


his company was 
changed to the Third 
Massachusetts Cay- 
alry. In the fight 
in the rear of Port 
Hudson young Mr. 
Goye was wounded 
and taken prisoner. 
He remained a pris- 
oner 10 or 12 months 
in the Southern pris- 
ons, but was longer 
at Andersonville 
than at any other. 
With other prisoners 
he was under the 
fire of the Union 
troops at Charles- 
ton jail yards for 23 
days. When he 
came home he was 
commissioned — cap- 
tain by Governor 
Andrew,of Company 
D of the Third 
Massachusetts Reg- 
iment. He quiexly 
joined his regiment, 
which was then lay- 
ing at Falls Church, 


des, pan hens 

w his regimen 

three months he ALD, McLAUGILIN, 

was discharged, by order of the, president of the Massachusetts Pharma- 


~ secretary of war, for wounds recaived 
in the service. After recovering from 
the effects of his wounds, he entered 
into an active business life again, with 
his fatner, in the coal and wood business. 
‘They now carry on one of the most ex- 
tensive industries in this Ine of trade, 
‘The young man early took an active in- 
terest in politics, always being a stanch 
Republican. He was onthe ward and city 
committee as far back as 1st, and was 
chairman during the fight between Rob- 
inson and Butler, one of the hardest cam- 
phigns ever seen in this state. In 1869 the 
~ people of his district recognized his 
worth by elect’ng him to the State Leg- 
islature, to which he was re-elected fi 
1871, In 1885 and 1886 he was in the 
State Senate, and he was electel to the 
Bee of Aldermen of this city last Jan- 
nay, : 
Through all his many pol'tical strifes 


~ he has ever maintained such a reputation. 


- for strict integrity and fair dealing that 
~ he has won not only the respect of his 
— constituents, but his political opponents 
as well, which can be said of fow 
men who haye had the honor of 


ceutical Association in 1888, president of 
the Massachusetts Druggists’ Alliance in 
‘eT and ’ss, He has also been secretary 
of the Charlestown Five Cent Savings 
Bank for the last six years; also a diree- 
tor in the Mutuai Protection Fire Insur- 
anea Company for 10 years. ‘To show 
the popularity of Mr, Stacey in his dis- 
trict, it need only be said that he beat 
that elojuent young Irish orator, P. J. 
Doherty, in 185), who had the nomina- 
tion of the Republicans with the en- 
dorsement of the Independent Democrats 
and the Citizens’ tickets, while Mr. Stacy 
had simply the Democratic nomination, 
The subje tof this sketch is an Episco- 
palian in religion, being a member of the 
vestry of St. John’s Church in Charles- 
town, He has been interested in many 
charitable organisations, He has been 
treasurer of the Charlestown Free Dis- 
ensary and Hospital for about 20 years. 
He has been connected with the A’ssoci- 
ated Charities and Childre.’s Home and 
many other charitable organizations, He: 
has been a trustee of the Boston City 
Hospital for six years, Mr, Stacey has 


erat, and is one who commands the re- 
spect of all peop!e irrespective of party. 
Heis one who makes hosts of friends, 
and is respected and esteemed by all who 
know him as an honest, upright, and 
conscientious business man. 


JOHN A. McLAUGHLIN. 
John A. MeLaughlin, who represents 


devote a large share of his time to their 
advantage. leis a young man who has 
been Broadily advancing in favor in the 
public mind, and is one Whom, without 
doubt, will be heard from in the near 
future with more political honors. 


CHARLES W. SMITH. 
Mr. Smith was born in Boston, July 2 


always been astanch and sturdy Demo- 


WILSON. 


ALD. 


1845, and was educated 
in. the public schools of 
this city. In 1866 he en- 
tered the provision busi- 
ness with his present 
partner, Mr. Viles. In 
iss0 he branched into the 
real estate business, the 
frm being Viles & Smith, 
and their location now 
belng 53 Tremont street. 
Mr. Smith has always 
been a stanch and fight 
ing Republican, He was 
1 to represent his 

in the Legis- 
in 1878, He has 
been in the House three 
years, He was first as- 
nt assessor for five 
3. In 1886 he was 
ted to the Board of 
Aldermen and has heen 


4 yes 
elec! 


sent back every year 


by his own individual labor, push and in- 
dustry. He is keen und shrewd as a poli- 
tician, and his party, have the utmost 
faith in him, while he has made hosts of 
friends among his political opponents. 
_——— 


THREE YEARS AGO TODAY. 


BY GENERAL THOMAS FRANCIS MEAGHER. 
Three years ago today 
We raised our hands to heaven; 
And ¢n the rolls of muster, 
Our names were thirty-seven, 
There were just a thousand bayonets, 
And the swords were thirty-seven, 
Ase took the oath of service, 
With our right hunds raised to heaven, 


For the swords, one night, a week ago, 
The <SPAN ast eleven, 
Gathered about the banqueting board 
With seats for thirty-s' A 
There were two limped in on crutches, 
And two had each but a hand 
‘Lo pour the wine and lift the cup 
As we toasted our flag and land, 


And the room seemed filled with whispers, 
As we gazed at the vacant seats, . 
And with choking throats we pushed aside 

‘The rich, but untasted ments: 
Then in silence we brimmed our glasses, 
As we rose up—just eleven 
And we bowed as we drank to the loved 
and the dead P 
Who had made us thirty-seven, 


the third distri 
7 and §, is the 
Board of Alderme 
Boston in February, 1853, and was edu- 
cated in the public schools of this city. 
He finished his education at Boston Col- 
leg He has given a great d of his 
time to polities, and it is said that he 
knows more of city affairs than any 
member of the Board. He has been on 
the Ward and City Commitee for the 
{12 or 14 years, Hehas been secre- 
of the Democratic ward and city 
committee for four years and a member 
of its finance committee for three years. 
His first prominence in city affairs, out- 
side of being a hard and conscientious | 
worker, was in 1881, when he was elected | 
to represent Ward 7 in the Common 
Council, to which he was re-elected the 
following year. In 1883 and 1484 he rep- 
resented the seventh Suffolk district in 
the House of Representatives. In 1887 | 
he was elected to the Board of | 
Aldermen, of which he has been a 
member ever since. Although he has 
had many hard battles, his popularity 
has been shown by the handsome vote 
east for him, His first election to the 
Board was after a hard fight. Michael 


omprising Wards 6, | 
nior member of the | 
He was born in 


since, serving the people 
in that capacity alto- 
vether four years, He 
has been a menber of 
the ward and city com- 
mittee for several years. 
Heis now enjoying aff 
well-earned yacation in 
Europe. He has taken af 
prominent part in_ the 
winding up of the affai 
of the Franklin Insuran 
Companies and others. 
He is a prominent. Ma- 
son. 


EDWARD J LEARY. 


Edward J. Leary, who 
represents the sixth al- 
dermanie district, which 
includes Wards 12 and 13, 
was born in South Bos- 
ton May 27, 1860. He 


ALD. LEARY. 


received his edueation 
in the public schools of Boston He 
was but ten years of age when he started 
to work his own way through life, and 
the success he has met with has been 


LOSSES IN THE CIVIL WAR. 


Although the total loss of life during 
the civil war was terrible to contemplate 


Barr, who, as an independent candi- 
date, had beaten Frazi-r on the regular; 
ticket, was his opponent. Mr. Me 
Laughlin beat Barr by over 700 votes.[> 
His third election was als after a bit- 


convention could not agree on any can- 
didate, each ward standing for its own 
man, forving the three to go to the 
polls. Mr. MeLaughlin again won by 
a vote of 300. Ali these successful bat- 
tles only show his popuiarity among 
the voters of his district. On account 
of his being senior member of the! 
Board, he is on those committees which 
constitute the most. important on 

that organization. He has been chai - 
man of the Committee on State Aid 
ever since he has been a member of the 
Board; is amember of the Comm. ttee| 
on Finance, has been chairman of thi 
Committee on Sewers for two ye rs, 


5 officer of 
tion which nominated 0”) 
eres: 


PO RIEAzS of party workings: 4 
this, together with his uprizht charac 
ter, and qualities which would bring} 
success in any enterprise, fit him to 
hokl any office within the gilt of the 
yeople. Mr. MeLau hiin 


is 


aman who 
seems 


MAYOR HART. 


Ssjcomposed of the Seeond, Sixth and 


yet it has been PEO n that the record, 
when compared with that of other 
Beountries where wars have occurred, 
surprisingl mall, The. 400 who 
entered the ley of death at Bala- 
r cent; the Third 
nt in the Franco- 
Prussian. war lost 49.4 per cent, inelud- 
ing prisoners, and the Garde Schut- 
tzen battalion in the 
hting at Metz lost 46.1 
The Fifth Vermont r 
made such a grand record all through 
the war, $ men at the Wilder- 
During its entire ser- 
s only 13 per cent. | 

“The Iron Brigade of the West,’ 
j|which got its name at Antietam, was 


er cent. 


4Seventh Wisconsin, the Nineteenth In- 
diana, and the Twenty-fourth Michi- 
gan, and was noted for its wonderful 
record. At the Seeond Bull Run it 
] 04 out of 2C00-men, and at Getty: 
burg, when commanded by Genera 
Meredith, 1t lost about 61 per ceut of its 
whole number. 
et during the war in proportiun to 
the niuinber of its men. 
jest loss of one division was 
Bi by the Sixth Corps of Getty’s division, 
at the battle of the Wilderness, when 
were wounded, 
per cent | 


per cent at Spottsylvania, and 
enty-filth Massachusetts 24 per 
The Fitth New York lost 2 
per cent at second Bull Run, 117 out of 
490, the highest death list in any infan- | 
try regiment. 


strictly temperate, which 
funny to say of a_ representative of the 
North and West Ends, 


WILLIAM POWER WILSON. 
Ine above cut is the representation of 


truly wonderful. After starting to earn | 
his own living he went to night school, | 
and has worked hard to get tlie education } 
which fits him for the honorable position 
he holds in life. When between 13 and 


ALD.. SMITH. 


14 years of age helearned | 
the trade of musie com- 
posito. 
work 
ago. Since that time he 
has Leen agent for ditfer- 
ent concerns in Boston. 
About one month ago he 
went into the clothing 


has hosts of friends, his 
business has been in- 
creasing rapidly, and he 
commands a large trade. | 
He hus always taken an | 
active inter n politics, 
being a staunch and study 
Democrat. W hen 22 years 
Sa precinct | 


business at 139 West | 
Broadway, where he has 
one of the neutest stores | 
in South Boston. As hi | 
| 


| of age hev 
officer in his own ward. 
Tn 1583-84 he was a inem- 
ber of the ward and city 
|} committee. In 1886 he 

was elected to the Com- 
mon Council, in which 


| men, not because of political favor, but 


| thought 


CHARLES B. WOOLLEY. 


The subject of this sketch is a young | 
man who has commenced to find favor in 
the eyes of the people of Boston. He 
was a man elected to the Board of Alder- 


because he was an honest, upright and 
eonscientious business man, and one 
whom everybody respected. His election 
ina district which was Democratie by a 
majority of two to one, and which had 
not before elected a Republican candi- 
date for over eight years, shows that he 
must haye been very popular. 

Charles Burr Woolley was born in | 
Westmoreland, N. H. He came to Bos- | 
ton when very young, and for the last15 | 
years has been engaged inthe prov 
business at Washington market, 
Washington street. 


1883 
While here he had 
obtained such a Zope aD for upright 
business principles that hs many friends, 


both  Kepublicans and Democrats, 
so much of him that they 
honored him by electing him to the 
Board of Aldermen. Nor has their con- 
fidence in him been misplaced, for it | 
is said that his district has never 
been taken so good care of, nor 


one of Boston’s smartest and shrewdest 
young politicians, William Power Wi 
son was born in Baltimore, Md., Nov 
1852, He received his education at Phil- 
lips Academy at Andover, and finished it 
at the Harvard Law School, from which 
he graduated in the class of '76. He has 
been practicing law_ever since, having 
an office *in the Equitable building. 
Siney 1884 he has been very active in 
pclitics, and was on the Ward and City 
Committee in 1885. In 1886 the people of 
Ward 9 recognized his ability by electing 
him to the Common Council, t» which he 
was re-elected uy reason of his able 
management of his constituents’ affairs, 
in 1887, In 1888 he was advanced to the 

card of Aldermen, to which body he 


haus been re-elected twice, serving 
on the board, in all three years, 
successively. This year his brother 


aldermen, gave a further recognition of 
his ability by electing him chairman of 
that body, to which position he has 
brought credit to himself and the city. 
Mr. Wilson has always been an active 
and sturdy Republican, and has worked 
hard and well in all branches of that 
party. He is a young man endowed with 
pluck and perseverance, aly alive to the 
requirements of a man in his position, 
and one in whem the people of this city 
have the stric:est confidence. They have 
honored themselves in neacring hha: He 
is a stepson of the late Hon. Frane's B. 
Hayes, and, luckily for his constituents, 


office he conducted 

himself with such hon-}= 

or to himself and con 

stituents that he was 

re-elected 

ing year. 

year, 1888, he was elected 

to represent the 13th Suf. 

folk district in the House f 

of Representatives, He 

was re-elected in 1889. He 

served with such distinc- 

tion that his triends ran 

him as an independent 

candidate for alderman, | 

and he won by over 7 

Yotes in the district. 

While in the Council} 

Mr. Leary was ehairman 

of the Committee on 

Bridges for two years. 

Ile is now a member of 

that same cominittee, as 

well as several others, on | 

the part of the Board of | 

Aldermen. Through his 

agency there has been an 

avpropriation by the city 

of $100,000 for a new 7 

¢ ectric bridge on Federal street, and itis 

now in progress of construction. The af- 

fairs of his district can be in no better 

hands, as he isa hard and conscientious 

worker,and will see that tho aftairs of his 

constituents are properly looked after. 
r. Leary is @ selimade man, and what- 


possesses ample capital to enable him to 


ever success he has attained has been won 


ALD. FLOOD. 


has it been_so well represented as it is 
this year. There have been many im- 
provements in his district, due to his 
push and enterprise—notably those at 
the junction of Tremont | street and 
Huntington avenue, which has been 
much improved by fixing up the square 


same war, when 


Its loss was the great- | f 


w Jer- | i 


22, the improvements on Heath street 
have been due to him; the same can be 
said of the improvements on Kent, 
Mechanic, and Kuggles streets; through 
his agency the much-talked-of deathtrap 
at Roxbury Crossing has been made 
safer. Almost his entire time is spent in 
tending to the duties of his office. From 
the t.me of his entrance into polities up 
to the present day, Mr. Woolley has been 
connected with the Republican party, 
and like it has laboved loyally for the 
promotion and perpetuation ot the insti- 
tutions and interest of the city, the com- 
monweaith andthe country. [He is very 
popular with the business men of the 
South End and Highlands and is noted 
for his generosity in cases of destitution 
in his neighborhood, He isan ardent 
supporter of all measures tending to the 
elevation of labor and may be emphatic- 
ally  pronounved the workingman’s 
friend. He is a prominent member of 
several organizations, among them the 
Masons, Ked Men, Odd Fellows, and 
United Friends. He is also an exeeutive 
member of the Marketmen’s Club. He 
is a man of rare executive ability and has 
won the respect and esteem of his own 
party and made hosts of iriends among 
the Democrats, He is a man who would 


priation has every prospect now of being 
carried through in the near future. He 
also fought with Aldermun Leary for the 
appropriation of $100,000 for the Federal 
street vridge. Mr. Flood isa young man 
full of push and enterprise and one who 
by his uprightness of character has gain- 
ed the {ull contidence of his own party, 
| and has made hosts of friends among the 

Republicans, He is another of the young 
men whom Boston is likely to hear from 
in the near luture with more political 
honors. 


ALDERMAN WM. G REED, 


William Gardner Reed, representing 
the tenth district—Wards 20 and 2]—was 
bo:n at Waldoboro, in the county of Lin- 
coln, in the State of Maine, on the 4th of 
May, 1808. His father, Isaac Reed, was 
tle last Whig candidate for governor of 
the Pine Tree State, being cefeated by 
; Anson P. Morrill, and previous to that 
time he was a member of Congress. 
His mother, Lydia E. (Mel onald) Reed, 
was the daughter of John Mclona'd and 
niece of Hon, Moses McDonald, formerly 


eollector of the port of Portland. Mr. 
Reed reeeived his education in the 
public schools of his native town. 

at the Little Blue 


ALD. WOOLLEY. 


School, Farmington, 
Me., snd at Bow- 
doin College, where 
he was peraduated 
in 1882 with the de- 
gree of A. B., and in 
1885 he recel\ed the 
degree of A.M from 
the same institution. 

He studied law 
with Gaston & 
Whitney, at the law 
school of the Boston 
University, and un- 
der the late John E. 
Wetherbee, and in 
January of 85 he 
Was adi. tted to prac- 
tice at the Sutfolk 
County bar, and 


has sinee practiced 
continuously, being 
at the present time 
the senior member 
of the firm of Reed, 
Curtis & Manson, 
with offic ant No. 
10 Tremont street. 
Mr. Reed received 
Haas and senior 
honors in Bowdoin 
College; was presi- 
dent of the senior 
class of the same 
year. In 1 he 


was a member of the 
Common Council of 
the city of Boston 
from Ward 21 and 
a member of the Re- 
publican ward and 
city committee. He 
1s a member of the 
Roxbury Club, clerk 
and treasurer of 
the Elm Hill Asso- 


bring honor to any office within the gift 
of the city or state, and is liable to be 
heard from in the future with more 
political honors. 


THOMAS W. FLOOD. 
This gentleman, who represents the 


seventh district, or Wards 14 and 15, is 
one of Boston's brightest young poli- | 


ciation, owning Fauntleroy Tall ana 
Kindergarten on Wenonah street, Rox- 
bury. 

Mr. Reed is another example of the 
bright young men who are to be found in 
the Republican party in the Old Bay 


State, and his progress in municipal 
politics is a demonstration of what 
American ability, pluck, perseverance 


and push can a-complish. Mr. Reed is 


giment, which | 


__ALD. 


ticians. He was born in County Kildare, | 
Ireland, Noy. 7, 1857. He came to this | 
country in October, 1869, when he was 
but 12 years of age, ana came to Boston | 
in May of the following year. He imme- 
diately went to work in the grocery and 
provision business with Thomas John- 
son in South Boston. He remained in 


only 31 years of age, 
yet on the leading ques- 
tions of the period he is 
tar in advance of a large 
number of the members 
of the party with which 
he is identified, and the 
degree of intelligence 
which he possesses, 
backed by the experience 
he has gained in the 
line of his profession and 
from his connection with 
the city government,emi- 
nently qualifies him for 
the satisfactory perforn - 
4 ance of the duties ineum- 
: bent upon the position 
~,| to which he has-been 
elevated by the voters of 
} Wards 20and 21. It isto 
the eflorts of young men 
of the character of Wil- 
liam Gardner Reed that 
the strides in American 
advancement and the 
purification of the politi- 
cal atmosphere of the 
xf Boston are in a 
great mensure due, and 
it behooves the citizen 
voters who believe in the 
pritection of the best 
Interests of the munici- 
» retain In their 
men of his cls 
y are alwa a 
® dit to the 
and their city, whether 
ac home or abroad, 
nd the endorsement 
given them from time 
to time awakens the 
young element of Ame- 
Tican citiiens to take 
amore active part in the 
- game of polities, and is 
a recognition of the fact that their efforts 
in behalf of good government are appre- 
clated. 


SIDNEY CUSHING. 


This gentleman was born In Hing- 
ham, Mass., March 2, 1839, He comes 


ALD. 


CUSHING. 


from the celebra- 
ted family of Cushings 
who settled in Hing- 
ham, from Hingham, 
England, in 1638, So 
> jmany of this family be- 
jcxme famous from legal 
tainments that it was 
known as the “fami- 
ly of judges.” Sidney 
Cushing was educated 
in the public schools of 
| that town and completed 
his studies at the Derby 
Academy, graduating in 
} the class of 1855. He im- 
meiliately came to Bos- 
ton and spent 10 months 
in the grocery business 
on Commercial street. 
He then entered the 
enploy of the largest 
and best known cloth- 
ing house in this city. 
At that time the firm 
| name was Whiting, Ke- 
hoe & Galloupe. He has 
been identifiel with this 
firm and’ their sueces- 
| Sors ever since. Com- 
meacing as the young- 
est boy in the "store, 
he has, by pluck, indus 
try and go-d business 
principles, risen to be 
the senior member of 
the fi.m whieh carries on 
this immense business, 
the firm now being Cush- 
ing, Olinstead & Snow. 
He has always been 
an active and stanch 
Republican, haying been 
on the ward and city 
committee many years 
ago. He has been urged 
many times to fill pub- 


that store until August, 84, when he was 
appointed clerk in the office of superin- 
tendent of streets by Michael Meehan. 
He remained here until April, 1884, when 
he was removed by Superintendent 
Jones. Hethen entered the employ of 
the West End road in their construction 
department, and staid there wntil last De- 
cember, when he was elected alderman, 
He has lately started in the real estate 
and insurance business, and his business 
is rapidiy increasing. e was chairman 
of the ward and city committee in 1ss4, 
and in 1'89 was again elected a member. 
Mr, Flood’s popularity js shown by the 
fact that he was elected by 135 plurality 
in-a district where there was two 
Democrats and two Republicans in the 
field. Tle has labored hard and | 
carnestly 'n the interest of his con- | 
stituents, an tthe ma ters of his district 
could not be in better hands, He has 
worked hurd to yet an appropriation of 
$300,(C0 for the proposed Congress street 


and macadamizing the streets. In Ward 


bridge to connect Congress street, Boston, 
with L street, South Boston, This wp pro- 


lic offices, but could not take the time on 
account of his business, until he entered 
the Common Council in 1885, being re- 
elected the following year. His tirst 
year in the Council was conspicuous 
rom the fact that he preferred charges 
against the Board of Directors of 
Public Institutions, which resulted in 
the displacement of the entire board and 
the substitution of the be paid com- 
mission. For this achievement he re- 
ceived many encomiums of praise, and 
it resulted in his easily being elected to 
the Board of Aldermen, over a strong 
competitor, by between 900 and 1000 pln- 
rality, the district having been previous!y 
carred by 300and the year before by a 
Democrat. Mr. Cushing has endeavored 
to bring into politivs those strong busi- 
ness puDbiples with which he is imbued, 
and has started many (Changes at its 
Nall, He is aman who, by his integrit; 

and upright busmess methods, has no 

only gained the respect of his own party, 

but has made hosts of friends amongst 
the Democrats. A 


SOUVENIR TRAVELLER, NATIONAL ENCAMPMENT, G. A. R. 1890. 


“WILLIAM GASTON. 


time for | staff a Colonel Hi 


ters of the present G. A. R. encampment 
he is appointed an engineer officer on the 


Half a century seems a 1} od, commandant 
one of any age to look forward to, and to | at Camp Sheridan. e traits displayed 
the ie half a century back seems | by Mr. rry are such that he wins friends | 


ears remote than a cei 
jor nearly pg Albee William nm 
has been an honored and prominent 
member of the Massachusetts bar. How 
“few of his colleagues of that time are 
alive today? How few still are yet in 
active professional life? Of the able ad- 
vocates of that time he stands almost 

alone, honored and res: 

Born in Killing’y, Ct., Oct. 3, 1520, his 
early education was received in the 
towns of Brooklyn and Plainfield of that 
state, and at the age of fifteen he entered 
Yrown University, Providence, R. L, 
from which he uated =with honor 
in 1840, and having chosen the legal 
profession for his lifework was 
mi to practice in sachusetts, 
after subsequently having given four 
to study in the law offices of Judge 
cis Hilliard of Roxbury, and Charles 
P. and Benjamin R. Curtis of Boston. 
In 1846 he opened his first_law office in 
Roxbury, and excepting five years, two 
of which he was mayor of Roxbury, two 
years mayor of m and one year 
governor of the state, he has been in 
active and continuous ice since. 
Not only is he one of the longest in 
practice, but few there are who have 
meet the success in his chosen profession 
that has he, and none are more honored. 
His public career is also an extensive 
and varied one. In 15612 he was mayor 
of Roxbury, previously having been city 
solicitor of that city for five consecative 
years; and also from Roxbury in 1868, as 
a Democrat, he was el to the State 
Senate in a district strongly Republican. 
As mayor of nm he two years, 
1871-2, and in the fall of 1874 he was 
nominated ana elected governor of the 
state, and has the distinction of being 
the only straight Democratic governor 
Massachusetts has had for over 9 years. 
In manner Mr. Gaston is unassuming, 
and due, probably. to the temperate life 
he has led, although ever an inveterate 


ed by all. 


worker, his 76 years set lightly on him; | 
yet while holding public office many | 


memorable and exciting events have 
transpired. E 
He was mayor of Roxbury during the 


trying days of the early part of the civil | 


war, and his efforts to preserve the 
Union were most enthusiastic and un- 
tiring; and he was mayor of Boston 
when the great fire of 1872 ravaged the 
business portion of the city. ;, 

An able advocate, an eloquent, forci- 
ble speaker, a thoroughly conscientious 
man, every position, to which he . 
been called, he has successfully filled, 
and, during his long career, occupying 


ALBERT BROOKS FRY. 


many positions of trust, both public and 
private, the breath of suspicion has 
never been wafted towards him. — 

Men might differ with him politically, 
but of his thorough honesty and sterling 
integrity there was but one opinion, an 
as was said of him nearly 20 yea 
he was a man preeminently 
duties requiring “wisdom, 
firmness and courage when need: 
bined with the most exalted in 
and unselfish devotion to the 
welfare and prosperity of the city.” 

Though possessed of ample means, he 
is still an assiduous worker, and daily 
may be found at his office, N : 
street, where he enjoys a | 
munerative practice, and her 
sociated with him his son, William A. 


| signing the roll of volunteers from his 


} 
: 


Gaston, Esq., and C. L. B, Whitney, Esq. | 


CAPT, ALFRED BROOES FRY. 


One of Boston’s most able mechanical 
engineers is Alfred Brooks Fry, now 
chief engineer of the postoffice and sub- 
treasury building in this city. Mr. F 
isanative of New York and 
his early education there and in Cc 
bia College, where he had made a study 
of mechanical engineering. After leav- 


i 


DAVID E. GOULD. 


ing college Mr. Fry was engaged as a 
marine engineer, following that oceapa- 
tion for a period of four years. 
Jater located in different parts of the 
West and New England, coming to Bos- 

ton in 1880. 4 a 
Shortly after coming to this city he 
entered the Fire Department, rising. 
through the different grades in the de 
ae to that of captain of Hose 7. 
tt was in this department that Captain 
Fry attained his reputation as a thor- 
oughly practical engineer. He was ap- 
pointed chief engineer of the postoffice 
and sub-treasury building in 1586, and 
his perfect fitness for this position, 
hich requires an engineer of no ordi- 
nary talents, has been amply shown dur- 
ing the time he has peg! it. Mr. 
Fry was so well thought of by the Treas- 
Department that in 1585 he was de- 
led as = rganize 

ip. 


long line of military men, his tather, 

jor 'T. W. G. Fry, baring fought bravely 

under Generals Hooker, Sickles and Har- 

riman in the late war of the rebellio: 

Fry is personally one of the best 
in 


also a member of the Lo: 
Order of the Cincinnati. also past 
7 sin of the Sons of Veterans. He isa 


tho a 
doubtless 


awaits him.” At 


the headquar- 


He was | 


in all walks of life, while as a practical, 
jevel-headed engineer he has few equals. 


GENERAL F. 8 NICKERSON 


General F. S. Nickerson was born in 
the town of Swanville, Me., on Aug. 
1826. He inherited something of a i- 
tary spirit from his grandfather, who | 
served with distinction through the war 
of the revolution, and his father who 
served in the war of 1812; and traces his 


GENERAL F. 8. NICKERSON 


ancestry back to the early Provincetown , 


colony in 1628, when William Nickerson 
landed there, and was elected seven years 
suecessively a member of the general court 
Young Nickerson was educated in the 
common schools of his town, and at East 
Corinth Academy. He read law with 
White & Palmer, then leading lawyers in 
Waldo county, and was admitted to the 
bar at the age of 21, and at once opened 
an office in Searsport, Me., and in a re- 
markably short t'me acquired a large and 

rofitable practice, successfully conduct- 
ng many of the most important cases in 
his county. 

He held the office of deputy collector 
of customs in his town from the age of 
21 (with the exception of four years) un- 
til the breaking out of the war; eso gpes, 
his office on the first call for troops an 


town as a private. On the organization of 
the company he was elected captain. On 
the organization of the regiment (Fourth | 
Maine, colonel, afterwards General 
Berry) he was elected major, and later 
lieutenant-colonel. He served with the 
Fourth Maine during the year 1861 in the 
Army of the Potomae, participating in 
the battle of the first Bull Kun, receiving 
from General Howard honorable men- 
tion for service on the field in that battle. 

General Howard says: “Sopn_ the line 
began to break and fall back. An order 
for a wing to retire being misunderstood 
forthe whole. Major Nickerson I noticed 
then. He asked meif I had given the 
order to retire and I shook my head. 
He aided me especially. as healways has 
done, in rallying the command.” 

In the organization of the New Eng- 
land regiments, under General Butler, 
Maine was called upon to furnish four. 
Toone of these, the Fourteenth, Lieu- 
tenant-Colone) Nickerson was appointed 
colonel (Shepley, Dow and MeCluskey 
commanded the other three). General 
Nickerson remained in the Department of 
the Gulf, under Butler, Banks and Canby, 
till the close of the war. While in this 
department there was_less opportunity 
for distinction, General Nickerson seems, -; 
however, to have won many words of 
commendation and honorable menticn. 
General Halleck, of his “valuable ser- 
vices” in his annual report, and General 
Butler in general order No. 26, Augu: 


| was no longer any hope of his recovery. 


| undertaking. 


| at prayers with his military family. 


' remained unfinished. 


1882, speak of the battle of Baton Rouge | 


and his regiment as follows: ‘““The Four- 
teenth Maine Volunteers have credit for 
their gallant conduct throughout the 
Gay.” 

“Colonel Nickerson deserves well of 
his country, not more for his daring and 
cool courace displayed on the field when 
his horse was killed from under him, but 
for his skill, energy and perseverance in 
bringing his men in such a state of dis- 
cipline as to enable them to execute 
most difficn]t manceuvres under fire with 
steadiness and efficiency. His regiment 
behaved admirab'y.” 7’ 

General Niekerson was appointed by 
President Lincoln and confirmed by the 
Senate, brigadier-general United states 
Volunteers, to take rank from the 29th 
day of November, 154. which rank he 
held till some months after the close of | 
the war. having resigned at the close. 
Since the close of the war he has resided 
in th's city. where he has resumea the 
practice of the law. a 

On the who'e the general's record is 
such that his friends may well be proud 
of it. 


DAVID E. GOULD. 


David E. Gould, a resident of Chelsea, 
bat whose law office is in the Adams | 


| sweetness and purity spread itself over | 


tory, says an 


of the investigating committee, which 


eeve received favorable mention from 
in; 
Alone he seeured the passage of the act 
relative to bint & and 
Sh aegy opposed the Gas Consolidation 


papers throughout the state. 
contracts, and he 
He figured recently us counsel for 


defendant in the prominent suit of Hil- 


dreth ys, Mayor of Chelsza. Mr. Gould's 
slative career has merited the favor- 


able comments received from the press, 
and he is looked upon as one of the com. 
ing prominent pub! 


DEATH OF GENERAL JACKSON, 


men of the state- 


The death of the famous men of his- 
exchange, seems heroic 
-simply compared with 
the Christian death of 
Thomas Jefferson .iack- 
son, better known as 
Stonewall Jackson, one 
of the bravest generals 
jon the Confederate side 
in the tate civil war. He 
lied in 1563. About day- 
light upon the Sunday 
of his death Mrs. Jack- 
son informed him that 
his recovery was doubt- 
ful,and thatit was better 
that he should be pre- 
pared for the worst. 
He was silent for amo- 
ment and then said; “It 
will be infinite gain to be 
translated to Hea = 
He advised his wife in 
_ |the event of his death, to 
‘return to her father’s 
house, and added: “You 
have a kind and good 
father, but there is no 
~ one so kind and good as 
Syour Heavenly Father.” 
He still expressed a 
Shope that he would re- 
Hcover, but requested his 
wife, in case he should 
‘die, to have him buried 
in Lexington in the val- 
Jley of Virginia. His ex- 
haustion increased so 
rapidly that at 11 o'clock 
Mrs. Jackson knelt by 
his bed and told him 
that before the sun went 
“down he would be with 
his Saviou 


end. oe is not 50 
Paget near. may yet get 
in 1965 _ welll.” 


She fell upon the bed weeping bitterly, 
and again told him, amid tears and sobs, 
that the physicians declared that there 


After a moment's pause he asked her to 
eall the family physician. ‘ 
“Doctor,” he said, as the physician 
entered the room. ‘Annie informed me | 
that you have told her 1 am to die today. 
Is it trae?” | 
When he was answered in the aftirma- 
tive, he turned his sunken eyes toward 
the ceiling and gazed for a moment or 
two asif in intense thought, then looked 
at the friends about him and said, softly: 
“Very good, very good; it is all right.” 
Then turning to his heart-broken wife 
he tried to comfort her. He told her 
that there was much he desired to tell 
her but that he was too weak for the 


Colonel Pendleton, one of the ofticers | 
of his staff, came into the room about 1 | 
o'clock. General Jackson asked him: | 
; “Who is preaching at the headquarters | 

oday ?” | 

When told ‘in reply that the whole | 
army was praying for him, he replied: 

«Thank God! they are very kind.” 
Then he added: “It is the Lord's day: | 
my wish is fulfilled. 1 have always de 
sired to die on Sunday.” | 

Slowly his mind began to fail and wan- | 
der, and he frequently talked in his de- 
lirium as if in command of his army on 
the field of battle. He would give orders 
to nis aids in his old way, and the scene 
was changed. He was at the mess-table 
ip conversation with the members of his 
staif; now with his wife and child; coy 

c- 
easional intervals of a return of his mind 
would appear, and during one of them 
the physicians offered the dying man 
some brandy and water, but he declined | 
it, saying: 

“Tt will only delay my departure and 
do no good: I want to preserve my mind 
to the last, if possible.” 

A few moments before the end arrived 
the dying warrior cried out in his de- 
lirium : 

“Order A. P. Hill to prepare for ac- 
tion!” “Pass the Infantry to the front 
rapidly!" “Tell Major Hawks——” then 
his voice was silent and the sentence 


An instant later a smile of ineffable | 


his calm, pale face, and then looking | 
upward, and slightly raising his hands, 
he said quietly and with an expression 
of relief: 

“Let us cross over the river and rest 
under the shade of the tree.” 

And then without sign of trouble or of 
pain his spirit passed away. Was death 
ever so sweet and peaceful? Was ever 
rest so anticipated or heaven so revealed ? 


Press the Button, lt Lights? 

Burns a bright flame from a minute to 
two hours. The first practical self-light- | 
ing Pocket Lamp and Cigar Lighter ever 
introduced. A match safe in appearance, 
but smaller in size. A marvel of in- 
genuity. Useful and convenient. Sam- | 
ple, complete with all accessories, 75 
eents. Macic Ixrropvuction Co., | 
Washington street, room 2, Boston, Mass. | 


COLONEL A EK BOLAN. 
Colonel A. K. Bolan, now of New York 


city, of the old Fourteenth Maine Vol- 
unteers, is a native of the Pine Tree 


stale. At the breaking out of the 
redellion he was one of the first to 
offer his serviees in the defence of his 


country, and entered the service as cap- 
tain in the Fourteenth 


Regiment, Maine Volan- 
teers, under Colonel, 
oe General, F. S. 
») Nie! 
, After the splendid ser- 
WY ivice of the regiment in | 
"the valley under Sheri- } 
dan, the men that were | 
re-enlisted were consolid- 


four companies 
talion was ordered to 
Savannah, Ga. Through 
jthe energetic efforts of 
Colonel A. K. lan, 
major of the old regi- 
ment, Six new companies 
and a fine band were re- 
eruited at Augusta, Me. 
and joined the four vet 
eran companies at Sa 
annah, where the regi 
ment was reorganized as 
a foll 10company com- 
mand. 
In a wonderful short 
time the results of the 
master hand of its young 
eolonel were shown in its 
splendid drill) aud ap 
pearance, and he received 
numerous compliments 
from observing officers 
of other organizations. 
In all this he was ably 
assisted by his no less 
well informed veteran 
field officers, Lieutenant- 
Colonel J. K. Laing and 
Major J. M. Wiswell, 
and the soniieety CORTE: 
Adjutant A. J. Chapman. 
May the regiment 


In 
ched to August 
Ga Denigon duty in that 


courageous and inde) | 
the West End bill,and intr 
Pere adn pabetivast for the report 


city at the time 
Davis was ay in a prisoner by Wil- 
son's cavalry. To the Fourteenth e 
was aSsigned the honor of furnishing a 
guard for Davis fromJAugusta to Fort- 
ress Monroe. 

He was a most efficient officer, dis- 


charging every duty imposed upon him 
to the ptt patisfaction ofthis superiors, 


id at i n- 

Sulshed Limpelf.. He was one of the vol 
and 

the divisione of the assaulting column 

by Cg oe of. aNew York regiment 

writes us as follows concerning the 


colonel: “Major (since colonel) Bolan 
was the coolest man under fire that | ever 
saw. I wellremember him, on one oc- 
easion, with his tronsers up on the lez of 
his boot with a bullet hole in the boot 
leg, with the rim of his hat lopped down 
anda bullet hole in that, peg the major 
as amiable as though he was about to sit 
down to dinner,” As a business man 


Colonel Bolan is no less successful. | 


He is president of the Empire Oil 
Refining Company of New York 
(office 26 Broadway), and though not 
et quite 50 years of age, has acquired a 
ortune and the respect and Santen of 
the entire business community. 
Colonel Bolan’s brother, a very prom- 
ising young sergeant of Company F, in 
tne above regiment, was killed at Cedar 


Creek, (made memorable by “Sheridan’s | 


aay i the ean another reason 
or feeling a great interest in “0 
Fourteenth.” Wowie 


JESSE M. GOVE. 
Jesse M. Gove of East Boston, is a 


direct descendant of Edward Gove, who 
came from London in 1646, and settled in 


Charlestown. A few years later migrat- | 


ing to New Hampshire, he was one of 
the earliest settlers of the Granite State, 
and from his career it would seem the 
Goves of that pene were not more 
wanting in enthusiasm and willingness 
to fight for whatever cause they may 


have espoused than is Boston’s Jésse M. | 
Gove ol today; and asa punishment for | 


having been one of the leaders ina re 


volt against what were considered unjust | 


and coercive measures of the English 
erown Edward M. Gove was arrested, 
sent to England and for a time im- 
prisoned in the Tower of London. He 
afterward was pardoned and returned to 
New ers. 

Coming from such stock it is not to be 
wondered at that Mr. Gove has inherit- 
ed the vigorous and never-say-die quali- 
ties which have made him prominent in 
public life. 

‘Though born in Weare, N. H., nearly 
his whole life has been spent in’ Massa- 
chusetts, as when but a child his parents 
moved to Lowell, and in its public 
schools his early edueation was received, 
later pursuing the higher studies in pri- 
vate schools of that city; coming to 
Boston in 1872, he entered the law office 
of his father, Dana B. Gove, there com- 
menced the study of law. and was ad- 
mitted to the Suttolk bar in 1875. Tak- 
ing a live interest in public matters, his 
force of character soon made him promi- 
nent, and in the fall of 18°0 he was elect- 
ed to the Common Council of 1881. 

For three successive years, 1883-84-85, 
he represented his district in the State 
Legislature, and in 1888-89 was a member 
of Boston’s aldermanic board. In 1886- 


JESSE M. GOVE. 
oe 


87-88 he was a member of the Republican 
ward and city committee of Boston, the 
two latter years most ably filling the 
position of chairman, his exertions and 
the generalship he displayed while hold- 
ing that office winning for him the un- 
qualified approbation of his party. He 
was a delegate to the national Republi- 
can conyentions at Chicago in 1884 and 
1888, in the former voting first, last and 
at all times for James G. Blaine as can- 
didate for President, his earnest advo- 
cacy for the man from Maine gaining for 
him the title of the “original Blaine 
man,” a name, by the way, to which Mr. 
Gove in no wise objects, as he has ever 
been an ardent admirer and supporter of 
the present secretary of state. 

In polities he is an unyielding. all-wool- 
and-yard-wide Republican, a-stalwart of 
stalwarts, and aman _ of positive convic- 
tions, yet, while in political contests he is 
amost aggressive and determined op- 

nent, ever ready to give or take blows, 

e makes few personal enemies, and 
socially is a most popular gentleman 
with members of all parties. 

Mr. Gove’s law office is at No. 216 
Washington street, where he enjoys an 


Ww. W. BLACKMER. 


extensive and remunerative 
has associated with him his 
ace D. Gove, Esq. 


JEFF. DAVIS, PRISONER. 


ractice, and 
brother Hor- 


When President Jefferson Davis was 
captured» by Wilson’s cavalry and 
brought into Augusta, Ga., the honor of 
escorting him to Fortress Monroedeyolyed 
upon theold Fourteenth Regiment Maine 
Vols., Colonel A. K. Bolan. Lieutenant 
J. W. Grant with a part of Company A 
was detailed for this very important duty 
and that it was well performed no one 
that knows that veteran officer will doubt. 
Lieutenant Grant, in speaking of the 
trip, says Davis was inclined to be wilful 
and disobedient at times on the voyage 
from Savaunah to Fortress Monroe, and 
at one time he refused to go to his cabin 
when he was ordered. He (Grant) took 
hold of him to enforce his order when he 
felt what he thought was a revolver in 
Davis's pocket and took it away. Atfter- 
ward he found it was a pipe in a case. 
He offered to return it, Davis 
refused to receive it, and Lieutenant 
Grant has the pipe now and keeps it as 
amemento. He further says Davis was 
ugly when he arrived at Fortress Monroe 
and kicked the armorer when he at- 
tempted to putironsonhim. Alexander 
Stevens wis were on the 
Mrs, Davis 


nat 


the Fourteenth R 


‘imental soci 
in Chelsea, Mass.. Association 


ug. 12 and 13, 


MAJOR W H H. LINTNER. 


das the One Hun 
and = Seventy-s 

enth New York Volun- 
teers. During the siege! 
and Sepsare of Port Hud- 
son, Major Lintner, then 
lieutenant, served Usher 
aid-de-camp on the staff} 
of that indomitable sol- 
aier, Brigadier - Gene! 
F. S. Nickerson, 
won his star by not) 
Knowing how to retreat.|_ 
After the war Majo: 
Lintner resumed his for-) | 
mer business at Little 


Falls, N. Y 


-+--""Where the Mohawk 
ae genly Elden 

its clear, win 

tothe sea...) ~" 


In polities Major Lint- 
neris a Republican, with} 
no taste for political of. 
fice. He isa true dise 
ple of tzaak Walton, aly 
good shot, and has al 
warm corner in his heart 
for his comrades in arms. 
He isa member of Gal- 
pin Post, No. 19, G. A. 
R., department of New 


John B. O’Brien to the office of sheriff 
of Suffolk county is highly tavorable, 
Mr. O’Brien has at times been threatened 
with Apenston from his own party, but 

ications of this ave less now than 


MAJOR W. H. H. LINTNER. 


York, a companion of the military 
order of the Loyal Legion of the | 
United States, a member of the United 
Service Club of the city of New York, | 
served in 1885 as assistant inspector-gen- 
eral on the staff of the commander-in- 
chief, G. A. R., and enjoys the handsome 
compliment ot having been brevetted 
‘for gallant and meritorious services in 
the field.” 


GENERAL W. W. BLACKMAR 


General W. W. Blackmar was born in 
July, 1841, in Pennsylvania. His father 
was a clergyman, and moved to Boston 
when he was a small boy. He went 
through the Brimmer school of this city 
and the Bridgewater Normal schol. He 
was fitting for college at Exeter, N. H., 
when the war broke out. He discarded 
his books and took upasabre. He en- 
listed as a private in the Fifteenth Penn- 
sylvania Cavalry, and was promoted 
through all the non-commissioned grades 
until he became orderly sergeant of his 
company. He was then promoted toa 
lieutenancy and transferred to the First 
W est Virginia Veteran Cavalry, one of 
Custer’s famous regiments. He was pro- 
moted to a captaincy on the field at Five 
Forks by General Custer, after he had 
taken the colors across a deep gully un- 
der a heavy fire of the enemy, ‘he brig- 
ade rallied around the colors and con- 
peed the fight to a successful termina- 

ion. 

He was detailed as adjutant-general of 
his brigade and afterwards made pro- 
vost-marshal of the division, in which 
capacity he served to the end of the war, 
being present at Lee’s surrender at Ap- 

omattox. Among the battles in which 

© took part were Antietam, Stone River, 
Chickamauga, (battanooga, the Shenan- 
doah valley campaigns. the battles around 
Richmond and Petersburg, Sailor’s 
Creek, Five Forks, Appomattox Court 
House, and many others. His was a 
career inthe war of which he might 
be justly proud, every adyancement be- 
ing earned by his own sterling character 
and fighting capacity. After the war he 
resumed his studies and graduated from 
the Harvard Law School, and he is now 
enjoying a large and constantly increas- 
ing practice. General Blackmar was the 
first commander of Post 113, G. A. R., and 
was judge-udvocate of the Department 
of Massachusetts. 
_ He has always taken an active interest 
in politics, being a stanch and sturdy 
Rebublican, but with the exception of 
being in the City Council early in 
life, he has steadily refused to hold 
political office. He was for 12 years 
Judge advocate general of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. Heis astrong, 
eloquent and able speaker, and has few 
superiors in this respect, either at the 
bar or in public life. He is respected 
and esteemed by all who know him as an 
honest, upright and conscientious busi- 
ness man, and counts his friends by the 
number of his acquaintances. He is a 
member of the Loyal Legion, and is a 
mason. He isa director in several large 
e°rporations, including the Nantasket 
Beach Company. 


JOHN B. O'BRIEN. 


The present sheriff of Suffolk county, 
John B. O’Brien, has served the county 
well.and faithfully. Mr, O’Brien is a 
Boston boy, and is about 48 years of age, 
and although a comparatively young man 
saw hard service during the civil war. 
He was 17 at the time the war co 

menced, and enlisted in the Twenty- 
fourth Massachusetts Regiment, serving 
three years, and being severely wounded 
at the battle of Deep Run, in August, 
1864. J. M. Clark was then sherilf of 


| Joseph’s Court, No. 11, of the 


who’esome reforms among his subordi- 
nates, and, in a position where it has 
been popularly supposed there were large 
opportunities for money-making, no one 
has ever charged him with taking a cent 
beyond his salary. The judges of the 
courts are warm in commendation of his 
administration, and the lawyers, who 
have the best opportunity to be familiar 
with his efficiency, are practically unani- 
mous in his favor.” 

The Bost’n Post also says (Sept. 18, 
1886): ‘‘There ought not to be any ques- 
tion about the re-election of Sheriff 
O’Brien. He is uapEhle and honest, and 
keeps clear of political entanglements. 
‘The office isahghly honorable and re- 
sponsible one. In the hands of a dis- 
honest man, or a political wire-puller, it 
could easily be turned to the service of 
personal or party ends. 

Fortunately the officer in this county 
has never been degraded to such service. 
John M. Clark’s long service was alike, 
honorable to himself and to those that 
kept him in office, John B. O’Brien was 
brought up in the office, and is a worthy 
successor to Mr. Clark, and should be 
retained as long as he does his duty.” 

It gives us great pleasure to be able to 
endorse all that is said in the foregoing 
extracts, and to indulge in excusable 
pride in the fact that Mr. O’Brien is such 
a woithy representative of his race, 
That he is generally highly esteemed it 
is hardly necessary to say, and there are 
few men in Boston more popular with all 
classes. At present he is president of the 
Home for Destitute Catholic Children, 
president of the St. Joseph (West End) 
Conference of St. Vincent de Paul Soci- 
ety, a prominent member of the Irish 
Charitable Society and the Boston Cath- 
olic Union. He is also a trustee of St. 
assachu- 
setts Catholic Order of Foresters, of 
which he has been a member for many 
years. As a brother of our order we 


| should accord him that hearty support 


and co-operation which he, asa respected 
and upright citizen, deserves, and thus 
keep in promimence one of the many 
brilliant men wbo are doing so much to 
tear down the fabric of odium reared 
around us by years of oppression and 
misrule. 


MRS. E. RUMSEY FOWLE. 


Late in the fall of 1861 a crowd of 
Union soldiers moved slowly up one of 
the avenues of the national capital. 
‘They had been captured at Bull Run, 
had been exchanged and halted before 
the government buildings, Asthey stood 
there a clerk in the Navy Department 
stepped among them and said, ‘Boys, 
how would you like-to heara little song 
this morning.” ‘‘O, very well, I guess,” 
was the languid response, He retired 
in a moment returning with a young girl 
who sang for them, ‘“The Star-Spangled 
Banner.” 

After the singing Miss Rumsey stepped 
dowa from the improvised rostrum of 
soldiers’ knapsacks, animated with 
patr.otic enthusiasm, and inspired with 
a new and noble purpose. This is the 
heroine of the appended sketch. 

Mrs. E. Rumsey Fowle was born in 
New York, and aceompained her family 
to Washington in 1862 to aid the soldiers 
of the war, She was married to John A. 
Fowle in the House of Representatives 
in 1863. Her gift of voice was consecrated 
on the alter of patriotism, and she gave 
herself up to labor for the soldier, and 
was a constant visitor at the hospitals. 
Assisted by Mr. Fowle and other Christ- 
ian gentlemen, she he'd soldiers’ prayer 
meetings in various wards, singing 
favorite songs. It was mainly through 
the exertions of Mr. and Mrs, Fow‘e that 


Suffolk county, and in 
1865 appointed Mr. 


O’Brien to a_ clerkship 
in the sheriff’s office, 
which position he held 
with marked ability for 
four years. 

Mr. Clark then ad- 
vanced him to the 
position of deputy sher- 
iff, and he was the first 
and only deputy of Irish 
parentage eyer appoint- 
ed by Sheriff Clark. The 
latter trust be held for) 
more than 14 years with 
credit to himself andj ~ 
the sheriff. In fact, so} - 
highly did Mr. 
esteem him that he ex. 
a himself in the 
) 


ness iC 
John B, O’Brien. 
said: “I consider Mr.) — 
O’Brien a proper man|— 
to fill the position for) 
various reasons. First, 
T consider him thorough- 
ly capable by reason of 
his long years of ser- 
vice; and, secondly, he 
is an honest man, up- 
tight, humane, «and re- 
spected by all who know 
him. He knows every 
detail of the office, and if 
elected I am certain he 
best sheriffs 0 
county has ever had.’ 
That Mr, Clark was 
right the record of the 
ast six years shows. 
e have had in John. 


0. 


JOHN B. O'BRIEN. 


B. O’Brien as good, as 
faithful, as energetic, as capable, 
and as efficient a sheriff as ever 
held the office. When we  con- 
sider the difficulties he encountered 
on assuming the office, we cannot help 
admiring the taet and wisdom which he 
displayed in surmounting them, and 
Sonn b. O’Brien stands before us today 
with a clean and spotless record for hon- 
orable Tasarenicte of one of the most 
important offices in the state. 

1 The following, from the Boston Herald 
of Sept, 10, 1886, shows in what esteem 
John B. O'Brien ts held by those who are 
supposed to haye no interest in his ad- 


ancement : 
zs “The prospect of the re-election of Mr. 


the Soldiers’ Free Library on ae aIEy: 
square in Washington was established, 
Tt was open to all soldiers and was well 
supplied with reading matter. 

Mrs. Fowle was the almoner of the 
delicacies contributed by various sold- 
iers’ aid societies. She gave concerts in 
Washington and Boston to further this 
work. Before the closeof the war 6000 
volumes were on the shelyes of the in- 
stitution. 

She also labored among the wounded 
and dying, distributing bread to famish- 
ing boys who had been separated from 
their popply trains. Mrs, Fowle has 
male her home in Boston in recent years 


and resides. at the preseut time in Dor- 
chester, 

She has many valuable war trophies 
including a contraband dress taken from 
achild at Green’s Village, Arlington, a 
flag presented to her by Admiral Farra- 
gut, analbum containing over 3000 names 
of soldiers, records of the war from 1862 
to 1804, an organ and numerous souvenirs, 
These will be ee ie at some con- 
venient place for exhibition when the 
veterans visit Boston. Mrs. Fowle is a 
member of the Woman’s Relief Corps 
auxiliary to Post 68. She is connected 
with all the well-known charitable insti- 
tutions in Boston, the Woman's Charity 
Club, the Home for Working Girls, the 
llome for Aged Couples, etc. She lends a 
hel Pe hand everywhere. She is the 
Bee hospitality and is generous toa 
‘aut. 


WAR MEMORIES. 


At the head of Pamlico sound is situ- 
ated the city of Washington, which be- 
fore the war was a pretty, thriving place 
of about 4000 inhabitants. Situated as it 
was, it had a good slave trade, and was 
the local seaport. It was es paved to at- 
| tacks of the enemy, but our forces kept. 
in possession of it until the spring ot 
1863, when the famous siege took place, 
concerning which there has been mueh 
misunderstanding. In the latter part of 
March the garrison at Washington con- 
| sisted of eight companies each of the 
Twenty-seventhand Forty-fourth Massa 
chusetts Regiments, a battery of artillery 
and a company of cavalry, in all less than 
1200 men. Several small guns added to 
the effective force. A few simple earth- 
works, in which were mounted a few 
light siege guns, had been built. The 
place was neither garrisoned nor provi- 
sioned for a siege. 

General D. H. Hill commanded the 
rebel forces, which numbered 17 regi- 
| ments of infantry, three of cavalry and 40 
| pieces of artillery, the larger part being 
| stationed near the city while we were 
scattered for 40 miles, to Newbern. 

At daylight on the first of April, Gen- 
eral Foster assumed command and made 
his way to the point whers a slight attack 
had been made. Three days after, or- 
ders were received to embark 3000 troops 
and among them were the Fifth Massa- 
chusetts and One Hundred and First 
Pennsylvania Regiments. 

‘The orders of General Prince were to 
land his detachment and carry the repel 
position by assalt. This he deemed un- 
| wise and refused. Had they attempted 
this with so small a force the result 


RICHARD F. TOBIN, 
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would have been disastrous and nothing 
would have been accomplished. How- 
ever, of this they were entirely ignorant 
and supposed that they were to run the 
blockade, established by a battery on the 
river’s bank. ‘The transport was a high, 
large, slow-sailing vessel. Had they at- 
tempted to1un by the rebel guns they 
would in all pec PE Duty have been sunk. 

They returned to Newbern and the 
next day started overland for the cif, 
with General Spinola in command. 
“April 9, we found our advance arrested 
by a strong line of earthworks in an ex- 
cellent position on Blount’s creek, which 
was nearly 40 feet wide, with stee| 
banks,” says one who was present. 
“The bridge had been destroyed, but 
Belger’s battery was sent forward and 
opened with shell on the enemy, This 
was answered and Belger was severely 
wounded, his horse being instantly 
killed. Then we were ordered to ‘about 
face’ and ‘forward march.’ This seemed 
to ns like a retreat from a dangerous 
position. We came out not only to save 
time, but that we might form a line to 
repel the assaults of the pursuing 
enemy.” 

Generel Spinola has been blamed for 
this hasty retreat. The way back to New- 
bern was dangerous, and one always to 
be remembered by those who were among 
the hastening column. Many died on 
the way. There was immediate danger 
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of arebel force getting in the rear and 
cutting off all escape. The next night 
Newbern was reached, however. ad 
the enemy been assaulted many men 
would have been lost in the attempt, as 
General Hill had more than double the 
number of the Union forces,and although 
this was a failure those who were de. 
fending Washington know now that the 
attempt was made to relieve them from 
their uncomfortable position. 

After this, the Fifth Rhode Island 
Regiment, Colonel Sisson, volunteered 
to run the blockade and go to the relief 
of the gacrison in the city. This was 
done and not a man was lost. The next 
day, General Foster went in the same 
steamer by Bar liehe, but the pilot was 
killed and a shell took away half one 
side of the eraft, yet the general re- 
turned safely to Newbern. 

Another force was then sent out also 
under General Foster, who shared the 
opinion of his men that something should 
be done at once. The intrenchments at 
Blount’s creek were deserted and an at- 
tempt, was made to overtake the rebels, 
but without success, That night a large 
portion of the Union force slept in a 
YGenoral Hill wikdss 

enera withdrew from the sie; 
of Little Washington just when he did, 
under the orders of General Lee, recall 
ng aie ‘ea his chyelon ito thet old 
rmy of Northern Vin 
We did not drive them away. pe ee 


GEORGE L. DAMON. 


A Cambridge Inventor and Busi- 
ness Man—A Visit to 
the Damon Safe & 

Tron Works, 


The Damon Safe & Iron Works are 
located on space adjoining the West 
Boston bridge and the Commissioners’ | 
line in Cambridge. The establishment 
has tide-water on two sides and frontage 
on Main street, and covers a total area of 
tloor space of almost two acres. 

‘The company was regularly inecorpor- 
ated, under the laws of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts on Jan. 1, 
iss5. The president and treasurer, Mr. 
George L. Damon, is also the founder of 
the concern. He was formerly superin- 
tendent of construction of the American 
Steam Safe Works, ot which this com- 
pany became the successor in 1874, The 
American Safe Works in turn had taken | 
the place of the old and well-known firm 
of Denio Roberts. 

To Mr. Damon must be given the 
eredit of haying raised the standard of 
excellent burglar-proof construction to 
its present state of perfection more than 
to any other manufacturer. The excel- 
lent character of the work turned out 
has advertised the company to an extent 
which has rendered necessary for it to be 
constantly increasing its plant, until 
now it has facilities not equalled by any 
concern for the production of heavy 
work, During the past 15 years the 
works have produced all the sub-treas- 
ury vaults in the United States, and have 
furnished and completed 95 per cent of 
all the bank work of New England 
There haye just been finished for the 
Pennsylvania Company for the Insur- 
ance on Lives and Granting Annuities 
what is acknowledged to be the most 
elaborate, expensive and finest piece of 
work of its class in the world, an1 for 
the Girard Life Insurance Company, 
both of Philadelphia, two bank pieces of 
the value of $225,000. 

The contracts at present in course of 
fulfilment amonunt to $500,000, and in- 
clude work for the following establish- 
ments: 

The Stock Exchange, State street, Bos- 
ton. This includes the largest amount of 
bank-vault work ever given out ina sin- 
gle contract in this country. 

The Fall River National Bank of Fall 
River, Mass. 

The Westbrook Trust Company of 
Westbrook, Me. 

The Citizens’ National Bank of New 
Bedford. 

Brown Brothers & Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. . 

The Warren Five Cent Savings Bank, 
Peabody, Mass. 

The Granite National Bank, Augusta, 
Me. 

The Farmers’ National Bank, Houlton, 
Me. 

The Augusta Savings Bank, Augusta, 
Me. 

The Sears building, Boston, including 
work for four banks. 

The Ames building, Boston, to be oc- 
occupied by the Old Colony Trust Com- 


pany. 
‘Lhe Provident Institution for Savings, 
Amesbury. 


The Pacific National and Pawtucket 
Institute for Savings, Pawtucket, R. I, 

The Framingham National Bank. 

The Oakland Bank of Savings, Oak- 
land, Cal. 

The Cambridge Safety Deposit Vaults 
Company, Cambridge. 

The Randolph National Bank, Ran- 
dolph, Vt. 

The Andover National Bank, Andover, 
Mass. 

The Northampton National Bank, 
Northampton, Mass., and several others. 

Owing to the excellent quality of the 
work executed by the company, such has 
peen the call for work during the last 
half-year that large contracts have reluct 
antly been allowed to pass into other 
hands, because work was already in 
operation on jobs which will still take 
several months to complete. The two 
hundred skilled men in the establishinent 
are continually busy, although they have 
thelatest improved machinery to facili- 
tate labor and turn out first-class. bank 
work. 

During the last few months Mr. Da- 
mon has perfected a process for harden- 
ing welded steel and iron plates, thereby 
making the tempering harder than any 
known before in safe works. All ex- 
perts acting under the supervision of 
bank institutions for which they work 
have stated emphatically that in their 
opinion this hardening) process is an im 
provement over the old way used by 
other manufacturers. Some idea may be 
formed of the matter when it is remem- 
bered that in 15 seconds from the 
time that the plate leaves the fur- 
nace it is plunged into a tide-water 
bath under. pressure, so that no time 
is lost, and there is no stagnant 
water, asin the old way of hardening 
metal. The process by which the work 
is executed in the establishment is some- 
what as follows: The metal for the hank 
vaults is first straightened by a rolling 
process, which is preferable to the old 
method of straightening with sledge 
hammers. The work is then planed to 
the dimensions called for by the draw- 
ings to fit the place intended in the work. 
It is then marked out for fasten- 
ings in order to be secured together, after 
which the welded steel and iron plates 
go through the hardening process spoken 
of. The work is now put together for the 
last time, when it is ready for the 
painter. All the vault doors and burglar- 
proof safes haye the machinery and lock 
work carried on at the same time that 
the other work is built up. By this 
means any delay im completion Is 
avoided. 

A visit to the works near the West 
Boston bridge is of great interest and 
shows a busy shop, where scores of men 
are hard at work hammering, planing 
andboring. At present the important con- 
tract for the Stock Exchange, Sears and 
Ames buildings are apparently engross- 
ing the attention of nearly every one, day 
and evening, and to the outsider nothing 
is more interesting than the large ma- 
chinery already mentioned for the hand- 
ling of steel, which lifts the red-hot plate 
of metal from the glowing furnace, and 
Instantly lowers it into the bay, which 
receives it after a lively sizz, Every sec- 
tion after hardening is severely tested, 
making it an absolute barrier against 
the finest drills, And it is hard to believe 
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| Cimme 


| dark, heay 


verted into such finely finished, m 
burglar-proof bank vaults and safes, 


110 Sudbury street, Boston. 


that the apparently misshapen plates of 
metal lying about can so soon be con- 


ssive 


The salesrooms of the company are at 


confronted each other near Spottsylvania 
Court House, the enemy being well en- 
trenched behind most excellent impro- 
vised breastworks. Cutting loose from 


Bois enbiiote bo 


cae. 
in 


A 


‘NATIONAL ENC 


of the ymmissary”’ in particular, 

verily believe that it had much to do 
with the daring charge and many of the 
reckless feats of the next ome It was re- 
solved to make a sudden sally against the 


| right centre of the rebel army, ‘The Con- 
| federate line was at this point advanced 


so as to form a salient. To penetrate 
this s: with a sudden and_ bril- 
liant would be like driving a 
wedge between the right and centre of 
the enemy and rift asunder the formida 
ble t Stworks behind which they lay 


| ensconsed in apparent security. The 


Second Corps, commanded by General 


| Winfield Scott Hancock, was selected to | 


make the charge upon which so much 
depended 

Every man in the corps had a presenti- 
ment of what was coming when he fell 
into line and began moving about in the 
1 darkness about midnight, 
There was a light fall of rain, enough to 
make the earth muddy and slippery, and 
clouds hung down to the 
tree-tops. We blundered and stumbled 
around in the darkness, keeping as quiet 
as possible, und notable to see each other 
10 t off, About4.30 o'clock Thursday 
morning, May 12, 1864, as soon as the 
first faint dawn struggling through 
the heavy atmosphere gave sufficient 


light to see the direction of the troops, | 


the line of battle moved forward to the 
charge. The troops were In the following 
orde Barlow's division in two lines of 
masses, Brooke's and Miles's brigades in 
the first line, Brown's and Smythe'’s 
brigades in the second line, each re 
ment forming double column on the cen- 
tre, Birney formed in two deployed lines 
on Barlow’s right; Mott’s division suy- 
yorted Birney and Gibbons’s division was 
ield in reserve. 

Barlow's division formed on cleared 
ground, extending up to the enemy’ 
lines, and advanced quiek time, silent as 
possib!e, without firing a shot, marching 
over and surprising and capturing the 
rebel pickets 

From where the first line started it was 
about one thousand yards to the position 
to be assaulted, When about half the 
dist ad been 2overed the men broke 
out into a rousing simultaneous cheer, 
and taking the double quick, pushed on- 
ward lik a mighty wave ot the 
into the enem earthworks, te 
away with their hands what abattis 
there was in front of the entrenchments 
and carried the line at all points. Inside 
the entrenchments there ensued a des- 
perate hand-to-hand conflict with the 
bayonet and clubbed muskets. 


IPME 


‘or I | 
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strained, but pushed the flying enemy 
the direction of 
sylvania Court House. 
of near half a 
breastworks. 
ly rallied on their 
x the defensive, 
the pursuing Union troops 
onthe captured line; but the men ral- | one 


ere the enemy quic 


1890. 


were completely obliterated. The men 
of the different companies, regiments 
and brigades in the first line at the 


charge were inextricably mixed up with | Ticht of my regiment reached alimost to 


prisoners. I stopped long enough to 
good look at General Johnston, 
sullen and morose as a mun 
ed out of a good dinner. The pris- 
s werea ragged-looking delegation 


the 
take 
who 
che: 


The largest vaults in the world (costing $200,C00) and requ 
tions, among which are the following: vani s 
Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. ; Scranton Safe Deposit Company 


PENNSYLVANIA TRUST & 
ears’ time for construction. S$ 
Pennsylvania T f 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


it Company, Philadelpl 
Deposit Company, 
ton, Mass.; Old Colony Trast Company, Bos 
her to $500,000, which will keep them busy for a year. 


Worcester, 


; Philadelphia National 
Mass.; Pawtucket 


HANCOCK IN BATTLE | 


A Participant's Account of the 
Bloodiest Engagement 
of the War, 


(Philadelphia Times. | 


Of the hundreds of thousan ho saw 
Winfield Scott Hancock in 1885 riding at 
the head of the military escortat General 
Grant's funeral few thought thatit would 
be his last appearance in public. Ad- 
yancing years had not effaced the manly 
beauty that made him in his prime the 
handsomest manin the army, and he 
pore himself bravely during the long and 
wearisome ride through the intermina- 
ble city streets. His horse, in fact, gave 
out before he did, and the old soldier was 
compelled to finish his last march in the 
effeminate luxury of a carriage, a con- 
cession to the force of circumstances no 
doubt physically grateful, however re- 
pugnant it may have been to the pluck of 
a tired campaigner. 

To many a veteran of the Second 
Corps, who then looked his last upon 
General Hancock, the memory came 
back of the day when at the head of his 
staff he rode down the lines at Gettys- 
burg just before Longstreet'’s corps made 
his last memorable charge; of the disas- 
trous day at Chancellorsville; of the san- 
guinary conflict in the Wilderness, and 
last but not least, of the brilliant feat of 
arms at Spottsylvania Court House. 
General Hancock was identified with the 
Army of the Potomac from the first and 
served with honor and distinction under 
allits different commanders. In defeat 
andin victory he was always the same 
daring, prudent soldier, commanding the 
respect alike of his superiors and his 
subordinates. nie 

General Grant knew his man when he 
selected Hancock and the Second Corps 
to carry the advanced works of the Con- 
federate position at Spottsylvania. 

The Army of the Potomac had uae 
emerged from the Wilderness country, 
where for three days it had a slugging 


match with the Army of Northern Vir- 


ginia under General Lee. The two armies 


the rear, the Union army had no base of | 
supplies until afte 28S 
ing, when a 8 
Fredericksburg, on the Rappahannock 


I recollect right well that our corps, the es 
second, received a generous supply of ra- | the rebel forces in t: 
tions on the 1lith of May, i 

ation of whiskey. I ment:on this issne 


The charge proper was all over ina 


few minutes, and resulted in th 
of over 4000 prisone eompr 
whole of Johnston's division of EP 

corps. includ'nz 20 pieces of artillery « 
30 stand of colors, The remainc 


at confusion, F 


lied on the right and left of the works 

in the salient. and stubbornly 
all attempts to dislodge them. 

s time reinforced by 

an impetuous as- 


| heavy masses, began 
| sault to retake the lost line, 

What with the natural confusion of a 
idand the taking of so 
lines and formation 


he salient retreated 
shed with their 
the troops could net be re- 


| charge of th 
many prisone 
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and assumed a very defiant air. My reg, 
iment (the Eighty-fourth Pennsylvania) 
belonged to Mott’s division. and we 
formed the second line in the chai 
supporting Birney. 

When it became apparent that the first 
line of the assaulting column had pene- 
trated the enemy’s intrenchments, sweep- 


ing e thing before them, Hancock, in 
person, lered our line forward. 


He rode up in front of the line, calling 
aloud for General Mott, wanting to know 
“why, In h—, that line didn’t move,” 
and then, in stentorian voice, himself 
gave the order, “Forward! double-quick,”’ 
and away we went in the direction of the 
first line. Hancock was here, there and 
where, giving orders and greatly 
ed. I think he rode a fine black 
charger. I recollect distinctly that one 
leg of his trousers was torn almost off, 
and his bare leg, from the thigh down to 
his boot, was exposed. Before our line 
had advanced very far the enemy had 
brought up their resi artillery to fill 
up the gap made in thei e by the cap- 
ture of Johnston’s division, and the 
shrieking shells went tearing through 
our ranks thick and fast. Most of the 
shells went over our heads, else the men 
could never haye moved forward under 
such a shower of grape and cannister. 
The ground in our front was open, with 
nothing but a heavy undergrowth to im- 
pede the movement of the troops. We 
suffered very little from musketry fire at 
the time, for the range was too long to 
do much execution. 

_The extreme front of the sallent occu- 
pied by the enemy reached to the edge of 
a dense wood, where they had felled tim- 
ber and constructed excellent earth- 
works. somewhat after the style of build- 
ing a log house, with earth well thrown 
up infront. This line of fortifications 
was divided off, therefore, like stalls in 
a stable, the compartments being formed 
by the timbers which supported the 
other timbers, which with the earth, con- 
stituted a splendid protection for the 
men behind them. On the right of the 
column of assault the woods squared off 
with a parallel line to that of the charg- 
ing troops. In the rear of the enemy 
were dense woods; in the front an open 
country, gradually descending to the pub- 
lie road, from whence the Union line was 
formed to make the charge. 

On the right of the enemy in the salient 
the woods squared off again at a neae 
angle, making an ohen space probably 
600 yards in width along the battle line 
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| their 


| lieu of better 


| could be u 


| the canteens 1 


and extending back about 200 yards in 


| the direction of Spottsylvania Court 
| House and in the direction of the man 


line of the defenses ot the enemy. ‘Ihe 


the woods occupied by the enemy 
extending to the left across the f. 
the open country to another woods, with 
nothing to shelter us from the fire but 
low earthworks thrown up at intervals 
by the ret » protection of their 
artiller There the Union line halted 
and remained at close quarters with 
antagonists for about 20 hours, 
or until uylight on the morning 
of the 13th. On the right of the 
woods and in the open space in front of 
my regiment were a number of pie 
artillery with caissons, abandoned by the 
enemy in the first ch and now be- 
tween the two battle lines. One of th 
pieces was a brass_12pounder, just 
within reach of the Union line, and the 
infantry boys fired it at the enemy until 
the ammunition was exhausted. Here, 
at this piece, the rebel sharp-shooters 
kept picking off our men all day long and 
by sunset the ground about the cannon 
was literally covered with the Union 
dead. My reziment was so much crowded 
for space behind the captured earthworks 
that everything which afforded any shel- 
ter from bul was made to do dut, "1 
fortifications. We were 
within such short range of each other 
that no one dared to straighten himself 
out from a reclinir position without 
incurring the risk of being picked off by 
the rebel sharp-shooters, who could see 
every movement of each individual 
soldier. 
Just on the right of my regiment, and 


extendin long + of the woods 
for half a mile, the Union line actually 
used the front of the rebel fortifications 
for a protection, the Confederate troops 


occupymg the inner or opposite side. 
This is not exaggerated in the least. 


using and never- 
2vented the enemy 
from sticking their heads up far enough 
to see what w in front of them. The 
orders to the Union troops along this 
part of the line were to keep up a con- 
stant musketry firing. No artillery 
ad by either side. Ammuni- 
agged up to the front by men 
and about 200 
d at this point. 


tion was d 
erawling on th 
rounds per ma 


1 we 
During the day the Sixth Corps and a 


us 


part of Warren’s were sent to the aid of 
the Second Cor; General Lee seemed 
mined to re-take at any cost the 
ine wrested from him, and throughout 
the day made not less than five heavy and 
persistent assaults, each of which was in 
succession repulsed. Truly it was one of 
the most desperate battles of the war. 
The Union loss in this day’s struggle is 
given at oyer 8000, while that of the ene- 
my must have been much greater, with- 
out counting their loss in pri e And 
then, too, the proporti 
mded was unusually le 
close quarters so many men were struck 
in the head as the result of deliberate 
aim. 

Although to one in the front line it did 
not seem as if many men were falling 
about him, but steadily all day long the 
firing of the sharp-shooters accomplished 
al work until the ground was liter- 
wn with the dead. The weather 
$ m, the men got tired of lying so 
g in positions of constraint to their 
bodies; they wanted water and a chance 
to stretch their wearied limbs, and so, 
although knowing it was almost in- 
stant death, they would rise and run for 
the rear, sure to be followed by a volley 
of bullets from the rebel sharp-shooters. 
during over four yea f active 
8 in the army, witn 
individual acts of dar 
ness on the part of soldi 
In the compauy whicn I e 
of 31 men who entered the fight 19 were 
killed and wounded, most of them killed 
instantly, and halt of that number shot 
in consequence of acts of foolhardy dar- 
ing, uncalled for in the requirements of 
faithful duty 

At the time I attributed much of this 
devil-may-care spirit to the whiskey in 
th ued to us the day before, 
There was runken artillery officer, 
who rode up and down along our line, 
with gay uniform, mounted on a spirited 
horse, swinging his hat and calling on 
the men.to charge, who seemed to pos- 
sess a charmed life, for he escaped un- 
harmed. The man stopped and talked 
with meashort time, when the bullets 
flying all about him, when one of us did 
not dare poke up a finger for fear of hay- 
ing it shot off. A cap on a bayonet stuck 
up above the breastwork was sure to be 
perforated by rebel bullets. When the 
ammunition of one caisson had been ex- 
hausted a dozen men recklessly rushed 
after another between the two lines and 
dragged it back with them amid a per- 
fect hailstorm of lead. Not less than a 
hundred dead bodies lay close around that 
brass piece of artillery captured from the 
enemy when night drew her sable cur- 
bre over the sanguinary work of the 
day. 

During the night the enemy aban- 
doned the salient and early the next 
morning the Union troops could go over 
the scene of the previous day’s carnage 
without fear of molestation. “Piles of 
dead” is often used as a figure of speech, 
but in the works abandoned by the rebels 
piles of dead literally and without exag- 
geration were lying in the compartments 
which I have previously mentioned. 
Two, three and four deep,tangled up with 
each other, bodies and limbs intertwined, 
actual heaps of dead, their black and 
bloated faces upturned to the sky, in all 
manner of ae and decomposition 
already polluting the atmosphere with a 
horrible stench. It was such a picture 
of war, horrid war, as few people, even 
those who make a business of war, are 
permitted to witness. 

It would take the pen of a Victor Hugo 
to faithfully deseribe such a scene of 
death and carnage, such a hideous and 
appalling holocaust of human life. In 
the woods, immediately in the rear of the 
rebel line of earth-works, one could see 
the fearful effects of the musketry fire 
from the Union line. Swinton, in his 
history, says that all the trees within the 
range of musketry were killed, so_blith- 
ing in its effects was the fire of leaden 
bullets poured into the forest in the 20 
hours the Union troops were ordered to 
never cease firing. 
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ROBERT E. LEE. 


When the army of Sherman was mak- 
ing its celebrated march from the Caro- 
linas to Washington, Rev. George W. Pep- 
per, chaplain of the Fifteenth Corps, was 
enabled, while at Richmond, to see and 
talk with General Kobert FE. Lee at his 
home. The house was furnished in the 
simplest manner, the fioors being bare, 
the furniture of the plainest sort, and 
there was nothing to remind the visitor 
that he was in the presence of the might- 
jest man in the South, who greeted his | 


PROPOSED STAILUE OF FARRAGUT. 


guest with a cordial simplicity. Regard- 
ing his appearance Mr. Pepper says: 
“The events of along and bloody war 
had made their impressions upon his 
face. Whatever may be thought of the 
science of physiognomy, there was cer- 
tainly a remarkable correspondence be- 
tween the features of the general and his 
mental and moral characteristics. In 
both there was a symmetry that bespoke 
the healthy development of the entire 
man. No part was in excess and none 
defective; erect in carriage, with an 
elastic step, composed and graceful in 
all his movements, a full-orbed and 
beaming eye, an ample forehead, a 
mouth that indicated equal sweetness 
and firmness, and diffused over all a 
serene and peaceful expression. He still 
seemed to bein the fall vigor of life, but 
his splendid head was silvered, the fire 
of his brilliant eyes some measure 
dimmed. There was a great dignity in 
his carriage, such as a consciousness of 
his position would impart. At the same 
tume there was an expression of deep 
sadness piercing through his smile.” 
The conversation was on a variety of 
subjects, the first topic being, naturally, 
the assassination of President Lincoln. 
Of him General Lee spoke with the 


| that GenevalGrant immediately issued the 


| listof things to be surrendered. 


| them all. 


terms accorded the impoverished South, 
of which he spoke several times, Grant 

won for himself imperishable re- 
nown, 

“I wish,” said General Lee, “to do | 
simple justice to General Grant, when I | 
eee his action toward my eae 
without _a parallel in the annals of his 
tory. When my poor soidiers, with fam- 
ished faces, having neither food nor rai- 
ment, hungry and footsere, came before 
him in the hour of surrender, it was then 


humane order that 40,000 rations should 
be given them. And that was notall. [ 
was giving orders to one of my subordi- 
nate officers, who was eo out the 

1 told 
him to include the horses. At that mo- 


pose, as well as detail of head, is finished, 
acastof which will be nade about Oct. 
1, 18. This statue will be heroic in 
size, and will stand on a magnificent | 
Quiney granite pedestal, and will pro 
ably be placed in Copley square. Kit- 
son, the sculptor, is a young man and 
wears numerous medals and decorations 
awarded him for art excellence on three 
continents. He has executed a bust of | 
the (jueen of Roumania; a commission 
from Miss Drexel, of Christ; several 
prominent heroic busts; a statue of 
Doyle for Providence, and many bas- 
reliefs and ideal figures. 


Srrancers in Boston are in danger of 
not seeing one of its most attractive 


ment, General Grant, who seemed to be | 
paying no attention to what was going | 


on, quickly rose from the camp-stool and | 
said; ‘No, no, General Lee, no surrender | 


of the horses. Not one, notone. Keep 
Your poor people will need 
them forthe spring crops!’ It was a 
scene never to be forgotten.” 


As Lee spoke he pa:ed the room, and 


peated two or three times this incident 
of the surrender. 

I then asked him whom he thought to 
be the greatest of federal soldiers. “‘In- 
deed, sir, judged by Napoleon's test of 
‘Who did all that?’ General Grant is the 
greatest of living American or European 
soldie 

General Lee having mentioned the 
name of Napo!eon, I ventured the optn- 
jon that Grant was his equal. He re- 
plied; “There was much in Napoleon to 
awaken admiration, but his humanity 
was not to be compared with Grant's, 
Napoleon's chief object was glory, mere 
glory. Grants action is distinguished by 
his simplicity and strong sense of duty. 
Napoleon did not hesitate to sacrince 
thousands of lives for his own personal 
gratification General Grant seems to be 
aman of sg fag ney having no end 
in view but the safety of the cause he de- 
fends. The courage of Napoleon cannot 
maintain a minute’s comparison with the 
ealm heroisn and sablime magnanimity 
exhibited by Grant toward my troops and 
myself. Thereis one thing about Gen- 
eral Grant which I have noticed as _pecu- 
liar to himself. He never complains of 
adverse and unmanageable circumstan- 
ces, but seizes the materials as they are 
presented, and masters them.” 

Adverting to the character of the lrish 
as soldiers, the general paid them a high 
compliment. Cleburne, he said, was 
possessed of a hero’s heart and a sol- 
dier’s honor. On a field of battle he shone 
like a meteor in a clouded sky. Not a 
single vice stained him, The care 
which he took of his soldiers was won 
derfal. 

Speaking of Stonewall Jackson, he re- 
marked that the whole army felt his loss. 
“in surprises, marches, and in the art of 
creating the resources of war,” said Gen 
eral Lee. Jackson far surpassed the 
, and rose to a comparison 
an and Hooker of the North- 
In every relation of private 


ern army. 
and public life his character was perfect. 
The South has produced many able sol- 
diers, but it never can point to one more 
peloved.”” 


ARTHUR B. CURTIS, AGT. 


Within the past ten years nearly 100 
fires have visited the United States,caus- 
i great destruction to both life and 
property. The recent improvements in 
the manufacture of safes makes it appear 
evident that notw.thstanding the claims 
of contractors to erect fireproof buildings 
the only thing which in the ease ofa 
good fire that has known to be saved is 
the safe. 

The York safes have become world- 
famous for their fireproof qualities. Over 
1% of these celebrated safes have been 
sold in I ince the very recent fire in 
that hv ty, and 5500 have been sold 
in the city of Boston dvring the past five 
years, and been found perfectly and 
solidly fireproof. Mr. Arthur B. Curtis 
is the agent of these safes, and is located 
at 104 Sudbury street. 


e 


h | comfort. 
with tears streaming down his cheeks, re- | finer qualities of goods in their line, they 


shops. This is the long established men’s 
furnishing house of Hewins & Hollis, in 
Hamilton place (which opens from Tre- 
mont street directly opposite Park-street 
Chureh). For the advantages of a large, 
well-lighted store, with special conveni- 
ences, this firm is located a little way olf 
the main thoroughfare, much to their 
importing and retailing the 


have a l.st of regular customers from ail | 
parts of the country, and a visit to their 
establishment will be Interesting, for in 
no other store can be founa so a col- 
lection of the best goods necessary for 
hi of a well-appointea ward- 
robe. 


A SECOND REVIEW OF THE) 
GRAND ARMY. 


BY BRET HARTER, 


Tread last night of the Grand Review 
In Washington's chiefest avenue— 
Two hundred sand men in blue, 
I think they sand was the number— 
Till | seemed to hear their trampling feet, 
The bugle’s blast and the drum’s quick 


| beat, 

| The clatter of hoofs in the stony street, 

| The cheers of people who came to greet, 
And the thousand details that to repeat 

W.uld only my verse encumber, 

Till I fell im a reverie, sad and sweet, 

And then toa ntful slumber. 

| When, lo! in a vision I seemed to stand 

| In the lonely Capito!, On each hand 
Far stretched the portico, dim and grand, 

vartial band 


Its columus ranged like a» 
Ot sheeted spectres, whom some command 
Had called to a last reviewing. 


And the streets of the city were white and 


Mere 5 
No footfall echoed across the square ; 
Bat out of the misty midnight air 
L heard in the distance a trumpet Dlare, 
And the wandering night winds seemed to 
bear 
The sound of a far tattooing. 


) Then I held my breath with fear and dread ; 
For into the square, with a b 

} There rode a fiwre whos 

O'eroc he review 

| That never bowed from its firm-set s 

| When the living column passed its 

Yet now rode steadily up the street 

To the vhautum’s bugle’s warning: 


} 

| Till it reached the Capitol square 
wheeled, 

And there in the moonlight stood revealed 

A well-known form that in state an¢ field 

} Had led our patriot sires; 

Whose face was turned to the sleeping camp, 

| Afar through the ri 's fog and damp, 

, Phat showed no flicker, nor waning lamp, 
Nor wasted bivouac fires. 


and 


And I saw a phantom army come, 

With never a sound of fife or drum, 

But keeping time to a throbbing hum 
Of wailing and Jamentation . 

The martyred heroes of Malvern Hill, 

Of Gettysburg and Chancellorsville, 

The men whose wasted figures fill 
The patriot graves of the nation. 


And there came the nameless dead—the 


men 

Who perishea in fever swamp and fen, 

The slowly starved of the prison pen; 
And, marching beside the others, 

Came the dusky martyrs of Pillow’s fight, 

With limbs enfranchised, 

bright; 
I thought—perhaps “twas the pale moon- 


ight— 
They looked as white as their brothers 


And so all night marched the nation’s dead 
| With never a banner above them spread, 
————— © 


TRAVELLER BUILDING. 


test admiration, saying that he was 
one ot the most extraordinary men that 
the country ever produced. 
Totmy question, says Mr. Pepper, “Do 
you think the war is over?” he replied 
very emphatically: “Yes, sir; and had it 


not been for politicians it would never | 


have commenced. I was opposed to the 
~— vee the beginning: I wept when 1 
ear 
Sumter. I sought retirement so that I 
might not hear or see any of the leaders, 
the great end and aim of whose statesman- 
ship was to precipitate the havoc that 
yaaa 24 swept over fields and cities. 
But when Virgin a, my native state, se- 
ced: there was only one course for 
me to pursue, and that was to go with my 


eople. 

s General Lee next adverted to the char- 
acter of General Grant. of whom he 
spoke at length in the most enthusiastic 
terms. He ascribed to him the posses- 
sion of the grandest attributes of Ameri- 
can manh and said that he 

the military it 


requisite for the or- 
ganization of armies. the 


generous 


of the bombardment of Fort | 


| UNION DESK COMPANY. 


Nothing is so indispensable in an office 
as is a roll-top desk. i 
Company have attained a national repu- 
tation for the handsome designs and 
durability of the products of their desk 
factory at minster, where their new 
| antique oak wood top roll tops are made. 
‘These desks are very (me,and every veteran 
business man well knows their value. At 
the salesrooms, at 104 Sudbury street, 
special inducements are made during the 
Grand Army encampment. Desks are 
shipped by them all over the United 
States, as is also library tables and gen- 
. eral office furniture as well. The mem- 
bers of this manufacturing concern are 
Arthur B. Curtis, A. Frank Curtis and 
Wiliam F. Smith. who have been highly 
suceessful in making the best roll-tops. 


H. H. Kitson’s statue of Farragut, 
Boston is now in the advascel stages of 
‘oston, is now in the adv: o 
mod . The cut presented in this 
number is complete in outline, ana the 


The Union Desk | 


Nor a badge, nor a motto brandished ; 
mark—save the bare, uncovered bi 
__ Of the silent bronze Reviewer: 
With never an arch save the vaulted sky; 
With never a flower save those that lie 
On the distant graves—for love could buy 
No gift that was purer or truer. 


So ali night long swept the strange array, 
| So all night long till tne morning gray, 
| I watened for one who had away, 
| With a reverent awe and wonder,— 


Til piso cap waved in the lengthening 


ine, 

And I knew that one who was kin of mine 

Had come; and I spake—and lo! that 
Awakened me from my slumber. 


Part of the Programme. 
When the shades of nizht are falling, 


| When the gloaming ‘gins to gloam. 
When the meon is skyward climbing, 
And the sun has downward clomb, 
You need not be astonished 5 
f you hear. loud. clear and shrill, 
it dares is Se” 


and bearing | 


THE MEN WE DO NOT SEE. 


BY STEPHEN 0, SHERMAN. 


The boys who in their fervent youth 
Gave up their all in life. 

And fell on many a fatal field 
Of fratricide] strife ; 


| The men who died on grim Beile Isle, 


In Libby Prisun prayed— 
‘Th: ss men we do not see today 
In the line of the grand parade. 


The victims of that prison pen 
Where thousands starved and died; 
The dead who in the Wilderness 
Swept back the rebel tide: 
The men who fell at Fredericksburg 
In windrows wide wire laid— 
These nen we do not see today 
In the line of the grand parade, 


The men who died at Petersburg, 
And on the Rapidan, 
The men who lined the g 

With corpses thin and w 
The men who feil at Gett 
And blocked the rebel ri 
These men we do not see today 
In the line of the grand parade, 


at flank march 


The men who die’ beside the stream 
They foucht to open free, 
And some who followed Shi 
And Sherman “to the sea”; 
The men whe fell on shileh’s field, 
Whose glories cannot tade— 
These men we do not see today 
To the line of the grand parade, 


idan 


We think of all those missing ones 
Who marched with you away,— 

‘Lhey fell while tighting by your side, 
Yet march with you tod 

Beyond the stream their 
Appear in misty shade— 

These men we do not see today 
In the line of the grand parade, 


otral forms 


All honor to the living ones, 
Who carry still on high 


The tag we love, tv tatters there, 
While glistens every eye 
But as they pass we shed a tear 


For those who gave them 
These men we do nov see toda 
In the tine of the grand parade. 


COLONEL BENJAMIN 8. LOVELL. 


FISHING FOR POTATOES. 


The following story is told by poeeuts 
Wingfield, an -guardsman of Libby 
| prison during 18 < 
|” The building was so crowded with pris- 
oners that a number of them had to be 
quartered in the second story of a build- 
| ing across the street. In the room below 
the prison officials had stowed a supply 
| of fine North Carolina sweet potatoes. 
Afterafew days, these potatoes began 
to disappear at a most surprising rate. 
It was thought that the rats had made 
way with them, but the quantity made 
that idea impossible; so guards were 
stationed all about, with orders to shoot 
the offenderg¢> > 

Day after day passed and there was no 
one to shoot, but still the potatoes were 
| missing. ‘The doors and windows were 
| sealed and found to be undisturbed 
every morning, and about a bushel less 
notatoes than were there the day before. 

he officials were furious, and were de- 
termined to find the thief. 
© “They locked me in,” says the story 
teller, “and puta lighted candle at each 
| end of the room, so | could see to shoot 
the man who was stealing those yams.’” 

It was terrible lonesome in that room. 
Just as fast as I would light one candle 
and go tothe other end of the room to 
light the other, the rats would cut the 
firstone down. They were regular Con- 
federate rats, anda candle was a god- 
send to them. r 

About midnight I heard a creaking, 
grating noise, | cocked my gun and lis- 
tened. ‘The noise ceased, I could see 
nothing but the rats, and I began to 
think that the place was haunted. Pres- 
sently the noise occurred again. I looked 
at the pi‘e of potatoes, and presently saw 
something drop from the ceiling and fall 
on them. I saw it was a brick, and 
could distinguish a rope tied to it, it was 
drawn slowly up, and there was about a 
peck of potatoes sticking to it. 

It went up througha hole which had 
been in the floor above, and presently 
came down again with a thump right 
among the potatoes. It was the most 
artful arrangement youever saw. The 
brick had about fifty holes drilled in it, 
and through each hole a sharpened ten- 
penny nail had been run, so that when 
the brick fellamong the potatoes these 
nails stuck into every one they fell on. 
Icould not heip laughing at the smart 
dodge those Yankees had _ taken, I 
gently put my hand forward and caught 
hold of the rope. Pretty soon they be- 
gan to draw on it. and when it did not 
move I heard one fellow say: 


| Steady, boys; the brick’s hung in 
| something. Pull her steady without 
jerking. 


They did pull steadily, and fairly lifted 
me from the floor. 3 

‘Now jerk; easy boys, easy,’ the di- 
rector said, as they tugged away. _ 

I got pretty red in the face holding to 
the rope. I was afraid to let go because 
I thought some of those spiked nails 
| might strike me in passing. I thought 
| of my pocket knife and hauled it out 
| just “as they were putting all their 
Weight on the other ena of the rope. I 
ent it in two and the end shot back 
through thehole in the ceiling, and I 
eould hear a rolling and tumbling on the 
floor above, showing that the sudden 
giving way ot the rope had a disastrous 
effect. I heard another voice say: 

‘There, now; I told you so. You've 
broken the rope. We've lost our brick, 
and tomorrow we'll be found out. Can’t 
you see it? We might hook it up.” 

Next I saw a long neck protruding 
through the hole, and a fellow peering 
down. Then I called out: 

If you trouble any more of those po- 
tatoes I'l] shoot. 

That fellow’s head shot back through 
that hole just like a terrapin, and it was 
as still as death up there. I hated to tell 
on them, because it was sucha sharp 
scheme of foraging on the enemy, but I 
had to. When the officers went up next 
morning to examine the room it took a 
long while to find the hole. Those Yan- 
kees had cuta hole about a foot square 
through the floor, and it was done so 
neatly that it took good eyes to discover 
it.” 


In Shallow Waters: 


a “Turn Back, O 
Time,” is Fledgely’s favorite air. He is 
somewhat of a musician, and his com- 
pany is often solicited as much for his 
entrancing tenor voice as for his charm- 
ing personality and manners. On one 
occasion he was present at a party given 
by Mrs. Magnus Scott in honor of the 
birthday of her eldest daughter, Alice. 
“Would you favor us by singing some- 
Shing ee to the occasion, Mr. 
Fledgely?”’ asked the hostess. ‘Cer- 
tainly, madame.” And Fledgely sat 
down to the piano and sang his favorite 
song.”—( Jewelers’ Creuilar. 


When a girl dislikes her suitor she 
steels her heart against him. When she 
likes him she lets him steal it._(Cam- 


bridge Press. 


Corner Tremont St. 


Laces, 


Ladies’ Underwear, 


Glass Ware, Blouse 


a regular charge customer, Then wh 


Handkerchiefs, — Hosiery, 
Ribbons, Dress Goods, Infants’ Wear, 


R, H. STEARNS & CO, 


and Temple Place. 


Visitors to the City are invited to visit our 
Store and examine our Goods, whether they 
have any intention of purchasing or not. 


OUR SPECIALTY I$ “FINE GOODS.” 


SOME OF GUR DEPARTMENTS. 


Gloves, 


Shawls, Ladies’ and 


Children’s Garments, Rare China and 


Waists, Waterproofs. 


Ant EMBROLDERIES 


In each of our departments, eny of your Boston friends will tell you 
we carry the highest grade of goods that can be found in Boston. 

As you go about our store you may come to the conclusion that we have 
goods which you will surely want in the future, and which you cannot find 
at home. Make yourself known tous and have your name put on our books 


enever you write we shall be glad to 


send you samples or goods on approval. 


R. H. STEARNS & CO. 


I. H. GOLDSMITH. 


Did you ever see a cigarmade? Atthe 
corner of Dover aud Washington streets 
isa ogar factory in which over 700,000 
cigars of the celebrated ““G, A. R.” brand 
are turned out yearly. These cigars are 
Havana-tilled, bound in old Connecticut 
wrappers, constituting the best five-cent 
cigars made in New England. The 
capacity of Mr. Goldsmith's quarters per- 
mits him to supply only the Boston trade, 
and every Grand Army man visiting this 
city during the week who appreciates a 


I. H. GOLDSMITH. 


good five-cent cigar will do well to sample 
the “G. A. R.” on 

Mr. Goldsmith, whose portrait is shown 
above, has been manufacturing cigars 
for the past 27 years, 24 of which he has 
been located in his present quarters on 
Washington street. It was in 1876 that 
he first started to make the celebrated 
“GA. R.” brand, which have since at- 
tained almost _a national reputation, not 
only among Grand Army men but also 
among all smokers, 

He carries also a full and com- 
plete line of imported and domestic 
cigars, tobaccos, and snuffs, also pipes 
and all smokers’ articles. The decora 
tions on the front of the building he oc- 
cupies are both elaborate fand extensive, 
showing the enterprise of this cigar- 
maker. Mr, Goldsmith’s success has 
been far aboye the average, and has 
been attained, doubtless, by making the 
best cigar in Boston for the money. 


THE GRAY AND BLUE.* 


I found them sleeping side by side 
There on the mountain hoary, 
One wore the blue—how brave he died! 


_,And one the gray; his story 
Shone on his boyish lips of pride 
Tne holy angels’ kissing 


* DIAMOND” 


money can buy. 


LADIES’ and 


IF YOU 


Goods. 


@ business for fi 
Wre Arms, ete., li 


~LOVELL HICH GRADE 


Diamond Frame, Steel Drop Forgings, Steel Tubing, # 
Adjustable Ball Bearings to. all Runt ne 
cluding Pedals, Suspension Saddle, Finest material S 
n buy. Finished in enamel and nickel. > 
STRICTLY HIGH GRADE IN EVERY PARTICULAR. § 
No BeTrer MACHINE MADE AT ANY PRICE. 


LOVELL 


BOYS’ SAFETY. 


26-INCH WHEEL. STEEL DROP 


Only steel drop frame 26-inch machine in the market 
ft $35. Be sure you get a 26-inch wheel. Take no other. 


WA 


SA 


5 SHOTS, 
38 CALIBRE. 
(Using 838. & W.C. 

F, Cartridge.) 


market. 


PRICE, 


5 SHOTS, 
38 CALIBRE 
(Using 888; & W. 

. F. Cartridge.) 

Latest and Best Ham- 
merless Revolver in the 
market. 


Jo ydyjaoea U0 “GQ “OO NAG 


unning Parts, in- 5 


Pr 

j 
the 

Rett rid. 


Pistol Grip Stock. 
ing, Double Bolt. 


30, 


“sodivyo ssaadxe vaquviend 


10 Bore, 


FRAME, _ | THis outés3é size of knife. 


Handle, Firml, 
knife that can be 


NT 


Boxing Gloves, Base 


The most improved Dou- 
bie Action Revolver in the 


10.00. 


SWIFT AUTOMATIC 


price, *41,.00. 
(Hineiony’ 


SWIFT DOUBLE-ACTION REVOLVER, 


SY, 


“your pasoystSex £q quog 


raoqad yo ydyevad uo *pyud4sog 


ipySHOT GUN 


Patent Fore-end Fasten« 
‘nsist upon 
pion.” If your dealer basn’t it, send to us, 

PLAIN STEEL BARRELS. Imported TWIST BARRELS. 
12 Bore, $11.25. .. 2 . 2s 8: 

ne 0 | Ser aera 
Sent C. 0. D. on receipt of $5 to guarantee ex. charges, 


etting the "Cham- 


13.50. 
14.25. 


Fine Steel Blades, Strong Corkscrew, White 

y put together. 
ought for the money. 

a Gun, Rifle, Revolver, Fishing Tackle, Cutlery, Bicycle, 

Ball, Gymnasium, Skates, Police 

(@~ Send six cents in stamps for 100-page ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


This Catalogue is so large the postage alone on it costs 5 cents. 


JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO. 


147 WASHINGTON STREET, COR. BRATTLE, BOSTON, MASS. 


The Youths’ Companion says of this well-known Boston concern—“ THE JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO. have beea 
years, and their integrity is beyond question. ‘They are among the largest dealers in Sporting Go 
erica, and you can feel perfectly sure that any goods ordered of this firm will be just as represented. 


Warranted the best 


A PIANO IN THE WAR. 


Dr. J. D. Hale, formerly of Hale’s mills, 
Tenn., afterwards General Thomas’s 
ehief of scouts during the war, and now 
residing at Bowie, Md., tells a remark- 
able story of the experiences of a piano, 
which is still in possession of the family 
and in good condition. In 1857 the in- 
strument was brought to Hale’s mills, 
Tenn. from Albany, N. Y., and when 
placed in position and tried by Miss 
Ackerman, the children’s teacher, she 
declared ‘there is an angel in the 
house.” The piano remained until the 
Hale retreat in July, 1861, when Hale’s 
neighbors, fearing the rebels would burn 
the hamlet, as they were threatening, 
waded the river, carried it across and 
eoncealed it in. a cornfield, whence other | 
neighbors carried it to Mr. John Wells’s 
residence, near the Kentucky line, where | 
it remained several months, and was 
then removed to Albany, Clinton county, 


Ky. 

ro April, 1862, when Mrs. Hale’s ex- 
periences had taught her that she must 
remove herself in order to retain any 
means to live on, or even decent clothing 
to coyer the children, she went to Crees- 
boro, on the Cumberland river, leaving 
the piano, minus the legs, packed in a 
box with clothing and a United States 
flag, the one hoisted over the mills, July 
4, 1861, in Major Brent’s house, where 
she had been living. ‘The next news the 
Hale family heard of the piano, clothing, 
flag and cover, they had been captured by 
a Confederate force and taken in an 0x 
wagon to the town of Sparta, White 
county, Tenn. ’ 

The flag was fastened to a horse’s tail 
and dragged through the streets of the | 
town, amid shouts and jeers; the cloth- 
ing was disposed of, the rubber piano 
cover cut in the middle and worn by the 
captain, and the piano, after being fitted 
on pieces of bedstead legs, was sold toa 
Mr, Anderson, of White county, Tenn., 
in whose possession it was found by a 
company of Federal soldiers the latter 
part of 1865 and conyeyed to Livingston, 
Overton county, Tenn., where it re- 
mained some months, and was then re- 
moved to the Hale’s Mills site in the year 
1866, and placed upon its old legs again, 
the same “angel,” though battered and 
rather out of tune. 

The flag that was so maltreated at 
Sparta was hd aca by an old garrison 
flag from the United States ordnance de- 

artment, by order of General George H. 

he in A566: but is only displayed on 
special occasions. 

Pihe plano remained at the Mills site 
until some time in the year 1870, when it 
was shipped to the manufacturers in Al- 
ban: x Y., for repairs, and then to 
Stoddard, N. H., where it remained un- 


til 1885, and was then shipped to Bowie, 
Prince George County, Md., where it now 
is in the possession of the Hale family 
and remains, the “angel in the house, 


GETTYSBURG, 


Here on this “Rocky Ridge of Gettysburg,” 
Where stately mountains rim th’ horizon 


round; 
Contending hosts have met; brothers, yet 


oes, 
Who filled the air with war’s tumultuous 
sound. 


Those awful sounds have long since died 
away; 

The yawning mouths of cannon now are 
umb; 

The Hoe once plowed by heavy shot and 


shell, 

Bear peaceful harvest ‘neath the summer 
sun. 

Where once were tread of horse and print 
of wheels z 

The modest daisy and the soft grass spring, 

No longer does the flower-besprinkled turf 

With “clattering hoofs and clinking sabres” 
ring. 


} But I do think, on many a quiet nizht, 


When the wan moon lights up the misty 


sky, 4 2 i 
These sleeping warriors rise, renew the fight, 
And wake the silence with their battle-ery. 
Again the bugle sounds its clariou note,— 
Again the impetuous charge in fierce array, 
And countless unnamed heroes fall in death ; 
Some know them by the blue, some by the 
gray. 
Then Reynolds leads his serried ranks once 


more, 

And Aline down from Round Top’s crested 
eight, Dens 

Come Weed, and Vinzent, with heroic mien, 

Ready to die for Country and the Right. 

Where lately peach-blooms scented all the 


air, 
Black mouths of cannon hurl their sul- 
phurous smell, 
And fearful is the struggle, breast to breast, 
While fiercer grows the shriek of shot 
and shell. 
The shadowy hosts of Zook and Cross press 
on 
Amida the carnage and the deadly strife; 
Again the woodland rings with torturing 


cries, ‘ A 
As each one yieldeth up a hero’s life. 


And cannon thundering alcag the heights, 
With dull reverberations shake the air, 
And heavy smoke-wreaths hide as with a 

pal, 
The summer beauty of the landscape fair. 


The fatal charge of the advancing foe 
It met with bravery equal to his own; 
While fiery batteries mow them down like 


Tain, 
And. all the bloody slope with dead is 
strewn, 


And t ssing standards wave defiantly, 
Meeting the rebel colors one by one; 
A fiercer struggle yet—the braye foe 


yields— 
Their battle-flags are ours; the day is 
won! 


See! ga the night yields to the glimmering 
The phantom hosts dissolve like mists 


away, 
Yet listening for the ghostly puss eall, 
y and eager to renew the fray, 


But while these Fonnevivanta hills remain, 
Here loyal men will turn their steps with 


ride, 
And, pointing to the hallowed soil, will 
“Here ebbed the fortunes of Rebellion’s 


—{Washington Post. 


t A 
—{The Old Guard, Mrs, LovEerine, 


The pain of death had deified— 
The roll hath named him “missing.” 
He clasped the foeman’s hand in his 
Apart from ail the others 
Beneath the laurels mock-birds sang: 
“Rest well, oh, fallen brothers! 
The sabre’s clash, the battle’s hail, 
Shall wake no more your slumber, 
Nor dream of home, nor songs of loye, 
Blend with the battle thunder,” 
It seemed as if the Gray’s canteen, 
To bless his brother given, 
Had left his own parched lips unlayed 
eacepe by news of peavent 
ue’s torn shirt ha 
i wound a stanched the 
he ghastly and the gory— 
Of brother Gray ; the rocks around 
Grave echo to their story. 
While tender skies looked down upon 
., With peans of rejoicing, 
God’s love and brotherhood hath won.” 
The very winds were voicing. ; 
While all the stars together sang 
af et ies Ret np broken, 1 
One brotherhood!” the welkin 
One banner for its token!” Be 


E. S. L. THomrson, 


= \ quarter of ane southeast from 
Missionary Ridge, a iltte apart from the seen oF 
the fleicest eonfiictyunder a clomp of laurels, at the 
clise of that mem) rable battle, were found two 
auldiers dead. one in gray and one in blue. They 
Were fine specimens of young manhood, lying there 
with smiles.on their tacis, as calm as’ toa night's 
repose,” with their hands clasped ng ina last ita. 
te nal greeting. ‘There they were buried, side by 
side,a the pink arbi \ blossoms cover thelr lone. 
ly graves in the early days of the Southern spring. 
fine, when the moc: -birds sing and bendir g Jaure 

’ auch other of th ’ 
on the blo destaluer sod. tS Aud last interview 


“Sh!” exclaime ommy, listenin, 

ig at 
eae “There's company in the par 
or.” “How do you know?” in air 
Willie. “Mamma’s calling papa ie 
love.’ ”’—[Chicago Tribune, 
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RELIEF CORPS. 


History of the Woman's Auxii- 
ary and its Work—Sketches 
of its Prominent 
Members. 


“The Woman's Relief Corps as an or- 
ganization is one of which the nation 
may justly be proud The impulses that 
prom bis its formation emanated from 
hearts as true and brave as those that 
marched to battle. Those who, when 
the joyous shouts of vietory were over 
were not unmindful that it was bought 
with a price and at great sacrifice.” 

This noble organization, whose deeds 
of charity, whose individual actions on 
the fields of battle, are the bright gems 
in the crown of our nation’s glory, con- 
stitutes a colossal network of charity, a 
system of benilicence as broad as the 
theatre of the war, an aqueduct of conti- 
nental proportions, with complicated yet 
smooth running appliances, whose blessed 


“MRS. MARY E, KNOWLES 
President Mass. Women’s Relief Corps, 


function it was to bring to the tent, and 
to the hospital of the weary, the sick, 
the bleeding, or the ragged so‘dier, that 
moral aud material comfort and sym- 
pathy which had their ovigin in thousands 
of distant villages by ten thousand soli- 
tary heavthstones. i 

“The history of the war will never be 
fully or fairly written if the achieve- 
ments of women in itare untold.” The 
story of the nation will never be truly 
appreciated if the work of its noble, liv- 
ing women, who are unceasing in thew 
labors for the men who offered their 
lives for the preservation of the Union, 
is not gazetted, The philanthropie de- 
votion of the heroine of Serutari was not 
more patriotic than the self-sacrifice anil 
charity of the members of the Woman's 


Relief Corps, whose banner at the mast- | 
head of the organization bears the noble | 


motto, “Fraternity, Charity, Loyalty.” 
“The Past and Present here unite 
Beneath Time’s flowing tide, 
Like footprints hidden by a brook, 
But seen on either side.’ 

To the comrades of Bosworth Post, 
Portland, Me., belong the eredit of or 
ganizing, in 1869, the first association of 
women 1ow known as the Woman’s [e- 
lief Corps, working with a ritual, using 
2 sign and ecountesign, and under a 
greatly simplified construction _of the 
Tules and regulations . governing the 
Grand Army of the Reptblic. Ten years 
later, at Fitchburg, Mass., in April, 1879, 


| 
| 


proud satisfaction of seeing the — re- 
sult of her work toward forming 
the national convention, rapidly ap- 
roaching its consummation, Maine 
eld aloof on the question of  eli- 
zibility. Comrade J. FE. Lover- 
ng of Massachusetts, who in 1881, 
was chaplain-in-chief of the G. A. R. 


having become conversant with the work 
and aims of the Woman's Relief Corps 
and appreciating the possibilities and 
importance of such an organization auxi- 
liary to the G, A, R., introduced into the 
14th annual encampment an order calling 
attention to the greatness of the work of 
the Woman's Relief Corps. In pursuance 
of this resolution a committee was ap- 
pointed to carefully consider the matter, 
and theirreport at the following national 
encampment, held at Indlanapolis, in 
1881, led to the passage of the following 
resolutions: 

Resolved, That.we approve of the project 
of organizing a Woman's National Relief 


Corps. 

Resolved, That such Woman's Relief 
Corps may use, under such title the words, 
“Auxiliary to the G, A. R” by special en- 
dorsement of the National Encampment of 
the G. A, R 

The Relief Corps had now received 
official recognition and encouragement, 
All the discouragements of the past had 
melted away before the rising sun of 
hope and promise. It now looked for- 
ward to a wider and more glorious career, 
and, despite the mountains of difficulties 
that rose up in the path of future pro- 
gress, the members felt stronger, in the 
sympathy extended them, to press for- 
ward to higher and better ends, and to 
the grand development of perfect ehar- 
ity. 

As yet it was but a local organization, 
and something was neeessary to secure a 
national organization acceptable to the 
G. A. R., which had given its sanetion to 
the work, Little encouragement came 
from the West, which rigidly adhered to 
the Soldiers’ Aid Society plan. 

Subordinate corps in the East were 
multiplying rapidly. A union was im- 
perative. But how to attain it. Every 
form of discouragement rose in the way. 
Opposition came from a portion of the 
G, A. KR. itself. The women were di- 
vided by a diversity of opinicn that 
gave small hopes of the attainment of 
a union formation, But the organiza- 
tion was founded on the principles of 
truth and righteousness, which never 
fail, and its destinies were sate. Asa 
Miriam anda Deborah were given to a 
distressed people more than six thousand 
years ago, so a Clara Barton, an Annie 
Wittenmeyer and a “Mother” Bickerdvke 
were given in these latter days. A hero was 
needed, a champion of their cause, who 
could stand at their head and lead them 
to victory. Such an one arose to the 
emergency, Paul Van Dervoort. He led 
them to victory by the eloquence of his 
voice, “speaking not alone for the Grand 
Army, but for nundreds of thousands of 
private soldiers who fought and fell in 
the ranks, speaking from the echoless 
depths of the prison pen, from the lonely 
pits where tens of thousands await the 


183 the glorious old Bay State had the | eral of the Grand 


Army of the Republic, 
ral James KR. Carnahan, 


compiled by Gene 
1482-83, and 


judge advocate general 


adopted and approved by the national | 


encampment July, 188%, would stand as 
recognized authority in the Woman's 
Relief Corps, in so far as the dec 
were applicable to questions aris 
the SOrDS 

The bright dawn of a new day was 
breaking in the eastern horizon of the 
organization's work. Born in suffering 
and distress, it had struggled against and 
risen above much of trial and discour- 
agement, until as a body it had won the 
confidence and esteem of a great nation. 
Retrospectively the path was dark and 
gloomy; prospectively, it was full of 
light and hope. America might well sing 
the praises of the heroines of her greatest 
war, heroines as intrepid in bravery as 
the Maid of Saragossa, the reco d of 
whose humble but grand achievemcnts 
will forever be silent on the pages of his- 
tory, but whose influence reaches down 
through the ages of time, inspiring to 
like deeds the living daughters of Co- 
lumbia, 

‘The Woman's Relief Corps has still 
much todo, Its work is butin the begin- 
ning. There {sa broad field lying before 
it, which stretches from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, to do in some way and by 
some means the acts of humanity that 
must not be left undone. 

The keynote of the purpose of the 
organization is struck in the preamble to 
the constitution, which contains the fol- 
lowing: 

“We, the mothers, wives, daughters 
and sisters of soldiers, sailors and ima- 


| rines who took part in the late rebellion, 


and other loyal women, do inite to estab- 
lish a permanent state association for the 
purposes and objects herein set forth: 
To assist members and their families in 
sickness and distress, and all needy and 
sick soldiers, sailors and marines, or the 
widows and orphans of deceased soi- 
diers, sailors anil marines; to do all in 
our power te alleviate their distress, to 
further the interests of all subordinate 
corps, and institute subordinate corps 
throughout the state.” 

“This is the place, stand still, my steed, 

Let me review the scene, 
And summons from the shadowy past 
The forms that once have been.” 

Mrs. E. Florence Barker was the first 
national president, and served her term 
of office between 18534. She was suc- 
ceeded by Mrs, Kate B. Sherwood, and 
the presidents of the organization since 
in the oraer of their election have been 
Mrs. Sarah E. Fuller, Mrs. Elizabeth D. 
Kinnie, Mrs. Emma 8. Hampton, Mrs. 
Charity Rusk Craig, and Mrs. Annie 
Wittenmeyer, who at this convention 
holds the chair. 

Of the work of these women during the 
war it is difficult to. write. No one can 
fully appreciate their great labors. When 
the sick and the wounded lay on Soutn- 
ern battlefields and in Southern hospi- 
tals, women were the ministering angels 
in the persons cf Louisa M. Alcott and 
Mary <A. Livermore, Clara Barton, 
Mother Bickerdike, Miss Gilson and a 


was formed the Woman’s Relief Corps of 
Massachusetts, from which sprang the 
Union Board, embracing, first, the States 
of Massachusetts and New. Tiampshire, 


and later Connecticut, which beeame the | | 


basis of the National Association, known 
as the Woman’s Relief Corps, auxiliary 
to the Grand Army cl 
Denver, Jul Bosworth Relief 
Corps had no printed ritual for sev! 
years after its birth, or until June, 2 
When Mrs. A. M. Sawyer was elected 
president, and then, under her instruc- 
tion a printed form, since in use, was 
prepared. “ 

Bosworth Corps was the fountain 
spring of all the corps in Maine organ- 
izedup to the fall of 1853, and was the 
recognized head, although no formal 
state association was formed until June 
19, . 


oS 


at 


Out from this nucleus emanated the 
inspiring touch of patriotic zeal that 
awakened in the homes of distant states 
the slumbering memories of the war 
and brought into new life reminiscences 
of the time when women were the min- 
istering angels, hovering about the camp 
and the field of battle, messengers of 
charity and love to the fighting soldier. 

From the close of the war until 1878, the 
women of South Boston who were promi- 
nently identified with the work of the San- 
itary and Christian Commission during 
the war, held frequent meetings to devine 
methods for the amelioration of the sick 
and needy veterans. In 1 Comrade 
Murch, tie assistant adjutant-general of 
the State department, G. A, R., made a 
tour of inspection of the various corps, 
and becoming convinced of the impor- 
tance of a uniform and well organized 
association in aid of woman's work for 
the Grand Army, conceived the idea of 
bringing together into one general organ- 
ization the various relief corps of the 
State. Accordingly in 1879 a call was 


made for a convention to be held in 
Fitchburg in that year, at the same time 
with that of the G. A. R. In response to 
the call fully 60 ladies were present, in- 
eluding the members of the Sumner Ne- 
lief Corps of that place, and a State or- 
ganization was unanimously formed. It 
was decided to make it a secret associa- 
tion and loyalty the pass-word to mem- 
bership. x 

The name_of Woman's Relief Corps 
was adopted, the various subordinate 
societies to be designated by the name 
of the post. A permanent organization 
‘was now completed, an organization 
as strong and lasting as the mountains, 
beautiful and tender, shedding the dews 
of healing and distilling the fragrance of 
hope in every valley and on every moun- 
tain-top of this great land. ‘‘Maine may 
be termed ihe poner state in this noble 
work, but to Massachusetts belongs the 
ticle of the army of possession, march- 
ing boldly forward and planting her ban- 
ners on the farthest outposts. Her 
women are laying the foundations broad 
and well.” : 

In 1880, New Hampshire united witn 
Massachusetts in forming the Union 
Board, and two years later Connecticut 
joined the advancing column, and in 


f£ the Republic, in | 


MRS, 


JOHN A. 


LOGAN. 


Cook, Mrs. Mary A, Livermore, and 
Miss Clata Barton, 

‘The days of war, let us hope, are past. 
The memories of its sacred lessons live 
sweetly. ‘The work of the Relief Corps 
is beginning. Its purposes are great and 
Jar-reaching ; its charity is as comprehen- 
sive as the human race, “Woman's 
power in good work is almost unlimited. 
To her warm sympathies and quick per- 


ceptions, together with the thrilling sense 
of that something indescribable, which 
we call patriotism, we owe the organ- 
ization of that charitable work which 
has its inspiring hope in the words Fra- 
ternity, Charity, Loyalty.”’ 

“Peace! And no longer from its brazen por- 


tals, 
The blast of war's great organ shakes the 
skies! 
But beautiful as songs of the immortals, 
The holy melodies «f love arise.” 


MRS. U. SUSIE GOODALE. 


The women wh re always prepared 
for an emergenc not AS 
The descent of such can be traced in gen- 


MRS. CHARITY RUSK CRAIG 


tle blood and in religious and patriotic 
ancestry. Mrs. M. Susie Goodale of 
Medford is of that type. She was born 
in this city, and was educated in the LB 
ton and Medford schools, her father 
ing one of Boston's most patriotic citi 
zens. Her interest and self-abnegation | 


She is the wife of George L. Goodale, 


MRS. LIVERMORE. 


past department commander, G. A. R., | 
! who is now serving as commander of the 
National Encampment. Mrs. Goodale 
has served as president of the W. R. C., 
No. 5, of Medford for se terms, as | 
department senior vice-president, and 
for two years as department president, 
devoting her time so assiduously to her 


in behalf of the soldier is well known. | } 


Mrs. Goodale has never allowed any 
work to interfere with her home duties. 
She isa perstasive au oakey and a lady 
of rare refinement anc ntleness. 


MRS. EMMA B. LOWD. 


Among the many loyal women who 
come to the front in Massachusetts to 
assist such Union veterans as need help 
and protection, and aid widows and 
orvhans, is Mrs.Einma B.Lowd of Salem. 
Born in South Danvers, now Peabody, 
she removed to Salem when only seven 
years old, She has a proud record, her 
maternal grandfather was a soldier in 
the revolutionary war, and did privateer 
duty for Marblehead in 1812. He was 
taken prisoner, and was confined at Part- 
moor one year ; on his release he reached 
Halifax, and made his way home, to 
Marblehead, with bare feet, in mid-win- 
ter. Her paternal grandfather was also 
in the revolutionary war, and her pat- 
riotism is her birthright. 

She married Albert J. Lowd, a mem- 
ber of Company A, Fifth Regiment, 
Massachusetts Volunteer Militia, worked 
for soldiers from the outbreak of the late 
war, when she was summoned to make 
new uniforms for the Salem companies, 
to the present hoar, 

Mrs. Lowd is a bright woman, fw'l of 
vitality, thoroughly versed in the parlia- 
mentary rules of the order, possesses 
rare executive ability, is quick to detect 
a flaw, and just as quick to adjust it. 

She was elected first president of Phil 
H. SheridanWoman’s Reliet Corps, which 
was formed in September, 1882, serving 
two anda half years. She was one year 
department inspector, two years junior 
vice-president of the department, end 
two years department president, filling 
all these important offices sfactorily 
and ably. 

At the present time she Is deparnment 
councillor and chairman of the national 
committee on appeals. Mrs, Lowd is a 
judicious and wise counselor, who works 
untiringly in the interests of the order. 
ROSTER. 
NATIONAL OFFICERS, 
President, Annie Wittenmeyer, Sana- 


toga, Pa. 
Senior Man- 


vice-president, Emma 
chester, Lincoln, Neb. 
Junior vice-president, Frances R. Mar- 
tin, New Haven, Ct. 

Secre y, Abbie Lynch, 
Pa. 
Treasurer, Armilia A, Cheney, Detroit, 
Mich. 
Chaplain, Nettie M. Norton, Minne- 
apolis, Minn, 
Inspector, Clara E. Nichols, Corwith, 
Iowa. 
Counsel'or, Charity 
oqua, Wis. 
nstituting and installing officer, Sarah 
Plummer, Lansing, Mich, 

DEPARTMENTS. 

California — President, P. 
Marshall, Keno, .; Secretary, 
Zwisler, Oakland. 


Allegheny, 


Rusk Craig, Vir- 


son, Gettysburg; secretary, Mary M. 
Steward, Gettysburg. 

‘Tennassee—(Proy.) President, Bianca 
L. Muller, Chattanooza; secretary, J. M. 
S. Case, Chattanooga. 

Texas—President, Hattie A. Loring, 
San Antonio; seeretary, Mary J. Under- 
hill, San Antonio, 

Vermont—H resident, Janet P. Black- 
mer, Manchester Depot; secretary, De‘la 
E. Lykes, Manchester Centre. 

Washington—President, May Evans, 
Walla Walla. 

Wisconsin—President, Helen M. Charl- 
ton, Brodhead; secretary, Eleanor W. 
Stone, Brodhead, 


MRS. ANNIE WITTENMEYER. 


A lady of gentle manners and pleasing 
address is Mrs. Annie Wittenmeyer of 
Keokuk, Ta., the national president of 
the Woman’s Relief Corps. She has 
lived fora purpose. At the outbreak of 
the rebellion she was living in Keokuk, 
and there her patriotic ardor was aroused 
toaction. When rumors of the surfer 
of the volunteer soldiery reached her in 
1861, she saw at once the field of useful- 
ness opento her. Her first movement 
was to write letters to every town in her 
iotie women in every 


was widely known as the state sanitary 
agent of Jowa, and afterwards as the 
originator of the diet kitchens, which be- 
ing attached to hospitals, proved of the 
greatest benefit as an adjunct of the med- 
ical treatment the soldiers received. As 
the agent of the society she went to the 
field and distributed the supplies. 

In 1863 Mrs. Wittenmeyer and others 
called a convention of the aid societies, 
having tor its object the provision of the 
orphans of soldiers. The convention led 
to the establishment of the Iowa Soldiers’ 
Orphan Home. While in the hospital at 
Chattanooga, in 1863 and 1864, Mrs. Witten- 
meyer matured her long-cherished plan 
for supplying food for the lowest class of 
hospital patients, and this led to the 
opening of diet kitchens, an’ believing 
her ideas could be bett advanced by 
the Christian commission than under 
other auspices, she resigned her position 
as state agent and became connected with 
that organization. 

The kitchen was extensively used 
among the branch officers of the West. 
The ladies performed the work under the 
of surgeons, who appointed 
their stations and approved of their pre- 
parations. She had the diet kitchen 
under her supervision, and was the agent 
of the commission for that purpose. She 
operated under regulations approved by 
the commission and by the War Depart- 
ment. intwoanda half years she re- 
ceived and distributed more than $136,- 
000 worth of goods and sanitary stores 
contributed for the benefit of sufferers. 

While thus laboring in the army, Mrs. 
Wittennieyer did not forget the destitute 


Colorado and Wyoming — President, 


sed) 


MRS, ANNIE WHITTENMEYER, National President Woman’s Relief Corps. 


number. Paul Van Dervoort, stalwart 
and strony, w.th the memory of his 
mother in his heart and the bright faces 
of his own happy home to remind him, 
by contrast, of the sorrowful children of 
those who are not of the widowed in 
desolate places; Paul Van Dervoort, 
even, as of old his prototype enlisted the 
services of Loisand Kunice and Priscilla, 
arose as the apostle of woman in her re- 
lation to the Grand Army and its declar- 
ation of principles as represented in their 
euiding motto—Fraternity, Charity, 
ovalty. ’” 

This champion of the cause of the 
Woman's Relief Corps travelled 
throughout the country adyoeating the 
formation of auxiliary societies wherever 
he went. 

The Denver convention followed. Re- 
presentatives from all societies, open 
and secret, were present, except those 
from Maine, and after long discussion 
the National Union was accomplished. 
The victory was won. Prejudices were 
swept aside and the comrades who doubt- 
ed the eflicieney of the Woman's Relief 
Corps now saw that it would prove to be 
the G. A. R. reserve ready to respond for 
Culaen: help in all social and charitable 
work. 

It was very early discovered that the 
rules and Yegulations governing the 
Woman’s Relief Corps as adapted to the 
national work after the Denver conven- 
tion and as revised at the convention at 
Minneapolis were inadequate for the 
government and conduct of the National 
Association. 

“National headquarters was deluged 
with Contest iaenae asking a solution to 
corps troubles and multitudinos ques- 
tions, to answer which no proyision was 
made in the written law, or indeed, in 
unwritten law. One of two things pre- 
sented itself: Kither to allow the 
Woman's Relief Corps to go adrift Into. 
disintegration for want of prompt and 
decisive management not provided for in 
rules and regulations, or by a somewhat 
arbitrary course of action to declare such 
Jaws as were essential to the main- 
tenance and preservation of law 
and order. It was here that the 
advantage of a recognized auxiliary came 
to the front. Thenational president felt 
that if sustained by the Grand Army 
of the Republic in her course of action 
she would not bring upon herself the 
censure of the Woman's Relief Corps if 
she went beyond their expressed instruc- 
tions to promote their good, After a 
full conference with Grand Army offi- 


cials in command, the announcement 
was made in General Orders No. 2 that 
the decisions and opinions of the com- 
mander-in-chief and judge advocate-gen- 


fmal resurreetion for their name and | host of other equally noble women, 


To 
the untiring energy of Miss Louisa 
Schuyler the United States Sanitary 
Commission owedits origin. Mrs. Hoy 
and Mrs. Elizabeth Mendenhall, Mr. 
Annie Witttenmeyer, Miss Valeria 
Campbell, Mrs. Adams, Mrs. Brent, Mrs. 
Sabine and Mrs. Luther B. Willard are 
names graven deep on the tablets of 
memory. 

The world-famed Clara Barton is a 
peer of nobility among her sex. Her ener- 
gy is unceasing. She will always live in 
connection with the Red Cross Society, 
that great movement of human charity 
whose banners haye been carried out 
from Europe and planted in Siberia, on 
the frontiers of the Chinese Empire, in 
‘Lfurkistan, in Algeria, and in Africa, 
and has included in its ramifications now 
all the great nations of the earth. 

“Mother” Bickerdyke! What a thrill 
of patriotism and gratitude pulses 
through the veins of the soldier at the 
mention of her name. Her work, her 
loyalty, her individuality, finds no 
yirallel among the women of the war. 
Whatshe had she gave to the soldiers, 
and kept nothing back. Mrs. Sherwood 
stated in the third national convention 
of the Woman's Relief Corps that 
“Mother’’ never could keep money, that 
she would give it all away to poor com- 
rades and their families, and Mrs, 
Kinnie said that she could not provide 
for herself if any amount of money were 
to be placed at her disposal, and that she 
would always be without means of living 
in comfort, as she would give away so 
much for the help of any one who wanted 
help. 

The work of the late Mrs. Katrina 
Beedle of Cambridge may well be re- 
called here, She was one of the most 
tireless workers of the organization. In 
life she knew not fatigue while working 
for the soldier, and in death her memory 
is dear to those who knew her best. She 
will always be remembered by her com- 
yades as one to whose energy much of 
the present prosperity of tho Massachu- 
setts department is due. 

There are many prominent women in 
the organization today, a partial list of 
whom is given: 


Mrs. Kate B. Sherwood, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth D. A. Kinnie, Mrs. Charity Rusk 
Craig, Mrs. Emma 8. Hampton, Mrs. 
Annie Wittenmeyer, Mrs. Emma B, Al- 
drieh, Mrs. L. Flowers, Mrs. Sarah E. 


Fuller, Mrs. L. A. Turner, Mrs. E. Fy 
Barker, Mrs, E. B. Lowd, Mrs, M. Susie 


Goodale, Mrs. S. Agnes Parker, Mrs. 


Mary E. Knowles, Mrs. A. A. Wales, 
Mrs. H. L. Reed, Mrs. ae K. Elliot, 
Mrs. Harriet A. Ralph, Mrs. E. V. Lang, 
Miss Clara H. Burleigh, Mrs. Eva T. 


EMMA STARK HAMPTON, 
Past National President. 


work that 
health. 

. When a young lady she became in- 
terested in the cause of the soldier, and 
with others of her own age in Medford 
gave a series of entertainments during 
the last days of the rebellion, for the 
purpose of raising funds to relieve the 


it seriously impaired her 


families of the brave veterans who stood 


American Anderson, Denve' secretary, 
Della lL. Kelsay, Denver, 
Connecticut—President, Jennie E, 
Smith, Winsted; secretary, Etta 
Horne, Winsted. 
Iilinois— President, Delilah A. Leaver- 
ton, Palestine; Secretary, Martha Lind- 
say, Palestine. 
Indiana—President, 


W. 
B. 


Meliss: 


Caylor, 
Boyd, 


Mt. Pleasant. 


—President, Clara. Junkerman, 
cretary, Laura E. Myers, Wi- 
chita. 


Kentucky — President, Amanda M. 
Davis, Newport; seeretary, Fannie Davis, 
Newport. 

Maine—President, Clara B. Leavitt, 
Skowhegan ; secretary, Helen S, Brown, 
Skowhegan. 

Maryland—President, Eliza ‘Tl. P, Pray, 
Baltimore; secretary, Esther Kirwan, Bal- 


achusetts—President, Mary E. 
Knowles, Charlestown; secretary, Mary 
E. Elliot, Somerville. 

Michigan—Pres.dent, Abbie R. Flagg, 
Battle Creek; secretary, Hattie H. Wil- 
lard, Battle Creek. © 

Minnesota—President, Lydia A.George, 
Minneapolis; secretary, Helen M. Fox, 
Minneapoli: 

Missouri—President. Bessie E. Young, 
Kansas City; secreeary, Mona Crosson, 
Kansas City. 

Nebraska—President, Mary R. Morgan, 
Alma; secretary, Amanda M. Lafferty, 
Alma. is 4 

New Hampshire—President, Sophia D. 
Hall, Dover; seeretary, Adeline k. Good- 
win, Dover. E r 

New Jersey—President, Elizabeth H. 
Amer, New Brunswick ; secretary, Emma 
J. Southwick, Trenton. 

New Mexico—(Proy.) President, Maggie 
M. Rudisilie, White Oaks; secretary, 
Abbie Hull, White Oaks. 

New York—President,Sarah C.Nichols, 
Auburn; seeretary, Jennie P. Shepard, 
Seneca Falls. ? 

Dakota (North)—President, Josephine 
Foisom. Fargo; secretary, Mattie S. Ehr- 
man, Fargo. | 

Ohio—President, Ada F. Clark, Can- 
ton; secretary, Alice M. Rex, Canton. 

Oregon—President, Mary H. Ellis, For- 
est Grove; secretary, Sarah E. White, 
Forest Grove. 2 

Pennsylvania — President, S. Maria 
Lennard, Wilkesbarre ; seeretary, Jennie 
M. Reavley, Erie. 

Rhode Island—President, Sadie S. Mor- 
ton, Providence; secretary, Mary FE. 


Kans: 
Wichita 


in the front of battle. 
While giving so much time to others, 


Padelford, Providence. 
South Dakota—President, Luey P. Bry- 


athome, The special diet kitchens were 
adopted in the Department of Cumber- 
land and in that of the Mississippi, and 
with results so beneficent that Mrs. Wit- 
tenmeyer was solicited to extend the 
work to the armies of the Potomac. 
This she didin the winter of 1864, and 


in ue on the battlefleld, in the hospi- 
tal and home. 

During the administration of Mrs. 
Barker as department president of the 
Womans’ Relief Corps of Massachusetts 
the formation of the national order was 
accomplished. 

Mrs. Barker presided over the annual 
econvention,in on January, 1583, when 
Commander-in-Chief Paul Van Der Voort, 
senior Vice Commander-in-Chief I. 5. 
Bangs and other distinguished comrades 
visited the convention and were greeted 
by the president in an eloquent and 
gracetul manner, 

A few months later Commander-in- 
Chief Van Der Voort extended an iny.ta- 
tion to all the auxiliary societies through- 
out the country to met at Denver, Col., 
on the same date as the national en- 
campment G. A. R, Mrs Barker, who 
received a personal invitation, attended 
with delegates from Massachusetts, anc 
was chosen to preside at the convention 
in Denver. 

With executive ability and a thorough 
knowledge of parliamentary rules, Mrs- 
-Barker performed the duties most satis 
factorily. This with her genial, se- 
cial qualities, and her consecration to 
the cause of the Union veterans, helped 
Jangely. to secure endorsement at Denver. 

When the national organization was 


MRS. E. FLORENCE BARKER. 
Past President Massachusetts Division. 


completed Mrs. Barker accepted aunan- 
imous election as president, and ably 
ed the order through its tirst year of 


n-Chief Meath, Past Com- 
manders-in-Chief Logan and Van r 
Voort and Comrades Kountz and F; 
child (who have since occupied the high- 
est position in the G, A, R.) were amor 


those who enthusiastically complimented 
the first year’s work of the National 
Woman 

Mrs. 


*s Relief Corps. 

Barker refused a renomination 
dent, but has eyer remained ac- 
and is a life member of 
the National Executive board. She is 
an eloquent speaker and popular on the 
platform. 

In addition to Relief Corps work, Mrs. 
kev has worked indefatigably for the 
Soldiers’ Home in Chelsea. She is vice- 
} resident of the Ladies’ Aid Association, 
an auxiliary to the Board of Trt 8, 
and her large heart beats in symyathy 
with every effort to aid the soldiers and 
sailors of the civil war. 


MRS. MARY E. KNOWLES. 


No woman in this city has a better 
record for quiet and persistent work in 
the interest of the soldier than Mary E. 
Knowles of Charlestown, department 
president of the Massachusetts Woman's 
Relef Cory 

She was born and educated in Boston 
and from her girldhood had the interest 
of the soldiers at heart. 

She married soon after the war Z. R. 
Knowles, past commander of Post 11, G- 
A. R., Charlestown, and sided i 


ev ince... Mrs, 
member of Abra- 


dent in 1887, passing from that ofhce to 
the chair of senior vice president, and in 
February of this year was unanimously 
elected department president of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mrs. Knowlesis avery popular woman 
with the Grand Army of this state. She 
delivered the pale two years, memorial 
addresses under the auspices of the 
Stoneham and Leominster pasts, giving 
general satisfaction. Her abiliti S as an 
elocutionist, combined with her ardent 
patriotic spirit gives her unusual advan- 
tages on the platform. She is generous 
to a fault, giving her services in the cause 
of charity. 

Mrs. Knowles is such a modest woman 
that it is often amatter of surprise to her 
friends the amount of work she can ac- 
complish in her unassuming manner and 
method. 

She occupies a warm place in 
hearts of her co-workers. 
Mrs. Knowles magnetizes 
earnestness: easy, eeful diction and 
bearing, She agreat favorite among 
all classes in the Bunker Hiil district. 


the 


with her 


continued it to the close of the w: suc- 
cessfully. The Christian Commission 
has borne ample testimony to her value 
an efficiency. 

At the close of the war she returned to 
her home in Keokuk to gain much 
needed rest ‘and repose. She did not, 
howeyer, long remain inactive and has 
done valiant work for the Woman’s 
Chr an Temperance Union, having 
been i's first national president. Miss 
Willard in her “Glimpses of Fifty 
Years” says, ‘the summer of 1876 [spent 
with Mrs. Wittenmeyer at Ocean Grove, 
where our pens flew from early morn till 
dewy eve in the interest of the national 
Women’s Christian ‘Temperance Union. 
Here she wrote her valuable ‘History of 
the Woma Crusade.’ 

“By Dr. Vincent's invitation I spoke at 
Chautauqua, and with Mrs. Wittenmeyer 
visited several summer camps in. New 
England and the Middle States. She is 
the author of *‘Wittenmeyer History of 
the Woman’s Temperance Crusade,’ 
‘Woman's Work for Jesus,’ ‘A Jeweled 
Ministry,*”’ ete. 
since last January she has officially 
visited 19 departments of the W. R. C., 
and has been accorded a warm reception’ 
at numerous Grand Army and Relief 
Corps gatherings. She has met in her 
journeying hundreds of soldiers to whom 
she ministered during the civil conflict. 
She has devoted much of her attention in 
arranging forthe national convention in 
whieh she will figure pre-eminently. 


MRS. E. FLORENCE BARKER 

Women are rapidly becoming import- 
ant factors in patriotic cireles in a way 
heretofore unknown. 

Among them no lady is more widely 
known as the soldiers’ friend in Massa- 
chusetts and other states, than Mrs. E. 
Florence Barker of Malden. 

She was born at Lynnfield, Mass., 
March 29, 1840, and on June 18, 1863, 
married Colonel Thomas E. Barker of 
the Twelfth New Hampshiie Regiment, 
who was granted a furlough at that time, 
having been wounded at the battle ot 
Chancellorsville. In August, 1863, the 
colonel was able to again assume com- 
mand of his regiment, and was accom- 

anied by his bride to Point Lookout, 
Md., she remaining at the front until the 
following April. ‘Thus her love for the 
soldier was born of her knowledge of hm 


MRS. M. SUSIE GOODALE. 


MRS, ARMILLA A, CHENEY. 


Mrs. Armilla A. Cheney, a prominent: 

officer inthe Woman's Reliet Corps, was. 
born in Portage County, O., in 1545, of 
Massachusetts and Vermont parentage. 
She is a lineal descendant of John Per— 
kins, who more than 250 years ago saved 
the little Puritan colony of Ipswich, 
Mass., from the Indians who sought by 
strategy to take captive or kill the in- 
habitants, or lay waste their lands. 
_ During the rebellion she was attend- 
ing school, but became absorbingly inter- 
ested in the home work that was being 
so actively carried on in the North,— 
picking lint, stripping bandages, and 
doing anything that would aid those gone 
to the front, to protect our homes and 
liberties. She gave every spare moment 
to this work. 

In 1868, she married Captain James W, 
Cheney, a native of Barry, Mass. 

She became a member of the Woman's 
Relief Corps, of Detroit, Mich., in 1sso, 
and has been actively engaged in the 
work ever since. She was appointed 
secretary of the Department of Dilohigan 
in 1886, and served as national secretary 
in 1887 and 1888, and was elected national 
treasurer at Milwaukee in August, 1889. 
She labors earnestly and enthusiastically 
for the order she loves so wel). 


SOUVENIR TRAVELLER, NATIONAL ENCAMPMENT, G. A. RB... 1890. 


GENERAL FREMONT’S MERCY. 


Captain Swasey is an enthusiastic 
admirer of Fremont’s career on the 
eoasi, and declares that he is deserving 
of every word of praise which has been 
given him and more too. The veteran is 
about to express his views on the muc' 
mooted subject of General Fremont’s ca- 
reer in an historical and biographical 
work. In reference to the charges of 
excessive severity und of brutal treatment 
to the prisoners who fell into his hands, 
Captain Swasey relates the following 
dramatic incident : 

Just before the capture of San Luis 
Obispo, the men under Fremont had 
been subjected to great exposure and to 

rivation and hardships of all kinds, and 
heir hatred of the Mexicans had reached 
its height. In fact, it was preety: clearly 
understood that if any of the enemy was 
unfortunate enough to fail into their 
hands they would spend but little time 
or seatiment in disposing of him. 

On Dec. 17, two days after the taking 
of the town, the Dem captured Don 
Joss de Jesus Pies, who was called 
Toto). He was tried by court martial on 
the charce of breaking his parole, was 
tound — and was sentenced to be 
shot. The fact that Pico was a leader 
rendered him still more an object of 
hatred and distrust, and on tpetd side 
were heard murmurs of approval when it 
was decided that he should pay the pen- 
aly of his treachery with his life. 

ne execution was ordered for 10.30 | 
o'clock in the morning, and at 10 o'clock 
the whole battalion was ordered to the 
paraleon the plaza, where the execnu- 
tion was to take place. The prisoner 
was confined ina room in the mission. 

Fremont with two or three of his officers | 
Was present awaiting the coming of the 

prisoner's family to take take their last | 

‘arewell of the beloved husband and 
father. The prisoner, with bowed hea, 
was seated on one side and opposite 
stood Fremont with folded arms and | 
face unmoved from its usual stern de- | 
meanor. The ‘officers in grim silence | 
were grouped about when the wife with 
her eight or nine young children entered, 
dressed in the deesest mourning. The | 
wife wasa beautiful woman of stately 
bearing and the children of delicate and 
refined appearance. No word was ut- 
tered to break thé silence which had 
grown opprssive. 

Then the children fell upon their 
knees, and with tearful eyes and out- 
stretched hands mutely bezged for the 
life so dearto them. Among the officers 
pee! was that stern soldier Captain 

tichard Owens, who had never feared a 
living foe, but whose eyes were then 
dim ned with tears atthe pathetic sight 
before him, Suddenly, for he could no 
lonzer control him: he uttered the 
ons word: “Colonel! Fremont’s face 
relaxed its determined exp.ession, and 
he exclaimed: “Yes, Dick, 1 know we 
hal ratver meeta thousand of them in 


th id tomorrow than to take this one 
life." Then, turning to the prisoner, he 
sald doned; you are free.” 


“You rE 
The prisoner fell upon his knees at Fre- 
mont's feet and pressed the hem of his 
cloak to his lips, exclaiming brokenly 
in Spanish: “My life was forfeit. You 
have given it back, ana_henceforth it 
Shall be devoted to you.”” Instantly Pico 
orlered that his horse be saddled, and 
fro n that day on there was no more de- 
voted follower of Fremont through dan- 


WILLIAM P. DRURY, 
Past Commander Post 35, Chelsea. 


gerol every kind than the man whose 
life he had given back to him.—jSan 
Francisco Examiner. 


WILLIAM P. DRURY. 


Wiliam P. Drury was born in Boston, 
Mass.. March 25, 1541, and was the oldest 
son of Cornelius and Mary C. Drury, and 
i brotner of M. Benedict Drury of the 


of the Kearsarge’s crew at the time of 
her famous battle with the Alabama. 
He resided in Boston on Battrymarch 
street until 1855, when his family re- 
moved to Chelsea, where he has since re- | 
sided. He received his education in the 
public schools of Boston and Chelsea. 
w 20 years of aze he enrolled himself 
in “Old Company H” of Chelsea on the | 
wth day of April, 186], this company 

be.ng attached to the “Vid First Massa- 

ehusetts Infantry V olunteers,”’ Col. Ro»- 
ert Cowdin. This company was made fa- 
mous by the brilliant and gallant charge 
made by order of General George Bb. Me- | 
Clellan on the rebel Iunette in front o 
Yorktown, Va., April 26, 1562, and for 
which General MeClellan complimented 
the company in General Orders. Mr. 
Drary was commissioned second lieuten- 
ant Sept. 8 1862, and first lieutenant 
1853, and served three years in 
ous regiment, being mustered 
out May 25,1564. During all itsterm of 
service the old First was attached to | 
Hooker's First Brigade. Second Division, 
Third Army Corps, Army of the Poto- 
mac. He wrote the history of Company 
Hi, and was highly complimented by his 
©o des for its thoroughness and inter- 
esting details. Governor Andrew sent 
for him in September, 1564, and commis- 
sioned him captain Sept. 22 of that year 
in the Sixty-first Kegiment Mass. Infan- 
try Volunteers, and he was discharged 
from said regiment April 25, 1865, on ac 
ds received at the battle 
in April, 1866, he was 
appointed by High Sheriff John M. Clark 
an officer at Suffolk County Jal, boston, 
which position he held until 1571, when, 
in January of that year, he was appoint: | 
ed chief Of police of Chelsea, and held 
said position for 15 years, retiring in the 
fall of 1886. He was at one time com- 
mander of Post 35, Chelsea, and deliv- | 
ered the enlogy on the dead comrades of 
said post on last Memorial day, and this 
was considered avery fine effort. Mr. | 
Drury was a brave soldier and a conscl- | 
entious citizen. 


count of woun 
of Gettysburg: 
fi, 


Mary Ashton Rice was born in Boston, 
Dec. 19, 1821, and, at 14 years of age, 
caduated. with high honors from the 
ncock School, taking the Franklin 
medal. She then entered the Charles- 
town Female Seminary, and remained 
there three years as pupil and teacher, 


} of Mary 4 


since made her name so dear to the sol- 


rr 

“My Story of the War” gives four 
years of Mrs. Livermore's personal ex- 
perience asanurse in the Union army, 
and in relief work at hone, in hospitals, 
camps,and at the front,during the war of 


h- | the rebellion, the lights and shadows of 
| hospital life, and the sanitary service of 


the war. In this volume, so full of thril- 
ling reminiscences, she says: “The zeal 
and devotion of women no more ti 

through the war than did that of the 
army in the field. They rose to the 
heig! t of every emergency, and through 
all discouragements and reverses main- 


1500 to 2000 men, real estate having been 
already secured for that purpose. 

~The officers ot the company are: Philip 
L. Moen, president and treasurer; 
Charles F. Washburn, vice president and 
secretary; Philip W. Moen, assistant 
treasurer and general superintendent; 
Charles G. Washburn, assistant secre- 
tary and counsel. The capital stock is 
$2,000,000. 


MRS. SaRAH E. FULLER. 


Mrs. Sarah E. Fuller, one of the found- 
ers of the Massachusetts Relief Corps 
and its first president, has made a grand 


tained a sympathetic unity between the | record of faithfu. work for the soldiers 


GENERAL BE 


MIN F BUTLER. 


soldiers and themselves that gave to the 
former a marvellous heroism.” 

No woman did better service in the 
San tary Commission than Mary A. 
Livermore, and throughout the wo he 
was constantly planning and ably execut- 
ting. “Scenes were then enacted and 
deeds performed which transfigured hu- 
man nature and made it divine. It was 
there that one felt the pulse of the 
country and measured its heart-beats.”’ 


In Chicago and throughout the country 
the Sanitary Commission became the 
great channel through which the pa- 


triotic beneficence of the nation flowed 
to the army, and in that city Mrs. Liver- 
more became identified with the work 

During the war she was called into the 
country on frequent errands, sometimes 
te organize societies and sometimes to 
attend mass conventions. She visited 
St. Louis, Cairo, Ill, where the hospitals 
were overflowing with the sick and 
wounded. From Cairo she went to 
Mound City, Paducah, Bird’s Point and 
other places where hospitals were estab- 
lished. She made atripdown the Miss- 
issippi among the sick and dying, wit- 
nessed life in rebel prisons, and was 
faithful to duty to the close of the wa 
She has a dignifiedand stately bea 
and is called “the queen of the pl 
form." The announcement of her name 
will always command a large audience. 
She was for 10 years ths president of the 
Massachusetts Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union, and remains its honorary 
president. She gives the proceeds of six 
year for charitable 
$s may well be proud 
ermore. 


work. Ma 


WASHBURN & MOEN MANU- 
FACTURING COMPANY. 


Herewith Is given the sketches of the 
works of the Washburn & Moen Manu- 
facturing Company at Worcester, Mass. 
which enjoys the distinction of being the 
t exclusive wire manufactory in the 


world. 

It was founded by the late Ichabod 
Washburn in 1 ina small beginning, 
in the attempt to make wire for wood 
screws, just then in process of invention. 
The establishment has grown to its pres- 
ent dimensions th: h ail the phases 


that have d2monstrated the utilities of 
wi 


in its varied app.ication to industry, 
nee and art. In additi 


turing Company has stood in the first 
rank in excellence in electric transmis- 
sion. 

Wire enters into a marvellous variety 
of the world’s industries, and their num- 
ber is increasing. It is estimated that 
over three million miles of iron and 
copper wire aré employed in the various 
lines of electrictelegraph in the world 
The ran cable service has rearly one 
and one quarter million miles of wire. 
The telephone and electric light service 


ot this country, covering a period of 25 
years and givi additional value to the 
history of woman's devotion in connec- 
tion with our civil war. 

During the summer of 1861, Mrs. Ful- 
lers husband enlisted in the Union 
army, but was rejected by the examining 
surgeon as physically unqualified for the 
hardships of the camp. In 1862, he 
again volunteered, desiring to enter the 
service. His frail constitution was 
ght a barrier, and he returned disap- 
uted, but, with the determination the 
characterizes the true hero, he never 
abandoned the idea of serving his coun- 
try, and, on Feb. 12, he enrolled his name 
for the third time, through the influence 
of a prominent friend, was accepted and 
mustered into the service, after 
ment, as a member of Company 
Fourth Massachusetts Cavalry. 


Cc, 


The rezimeat remained in camp at | 


4, when it sailed 


Readville until April 
, on the steamer 


for Newport News, 
Western Metropolis. The regiment was 
ordered to Petersburg in the following 
June, where Mr. Fuller succumbed to 
malarial tyohoid fever and was removed 
to the hospital at Portsmouth, Va., sur- 


only until the 2d of July, Durmg 
this period M Fuller was renderinz 


possible aid to the Union cause, 
representing Ward 1 of Boston on the 
executive committee of the Christian 
Commission. She assisted in preparing 
hospital res and other comfo-ts for 
the soldie 
lotic concerts given in various cities 
ts and Maine for the hos- 
Fuller, with other ladies, 
anged a concert after the battle of 
Antietam, realizing $400, which sum was 
immediately converted into articles and 
forwarded to the front in less than 
two days after the concert was given. 
Fuller also aided in many other 
ating her life,from the hour 
: usband’s death, to the soldiers” 
eause. She has devoted 13 years mainly 
to organized work in connection with 
G. A. R., the Ladies’ Aid Society, of Jo- 
dating from its 


evel 


formation in April, 1 

Mrs. Fuller served in office continu- 
ously, either as secretary or vice-presi- 
dent, and was a delezate to the state con- 
vention of Ladies Auxiliaries, held at 
the headquarters of E. mner Post, 
No. Th 

1 


No. 19, of Fitchburg eonvention 
was held, February S79, and resulted 
in the formation of the Woman's State 
Relief Corps. Mrs. Fuller was chosen 
nd re-elected to that office 
and 1881. Upon retiring 

presiden at the annual 
conyent.on in  1ss2, Mrs. Fuller 
was chosen department secretary, 
resenting Massachusetts as one of the 
ates to the national convention in 
Denver, Col., where she was elected sec- 
retary of the National Relief Corps. She 
has travelled thousands of miles_in the 
interest of the order, and from its first 
formation her voice and counsel have 
been influential in shaping its progress. 
She has shown devoted interest in the 
Soldiers’ Home, and is one of the original 
members of the Ladies’ Aid Association. 


from the 


may be safely said to call fora million 


ployed as barb-fencing. 

le that has built up these works of 
the Washburn & Moen Manufacturing 
Company. 


industry a few seasons ago th's company 
has made their copper wire a standard of 


ing advanced to the position of in- 
cea in Latin, Italian and French. 
She also also acquired enough Greek to 
render her eligible to enter Harvard 
University, and went, with a few daring 

oung schoolmates like hersel!, to Presi- 
Sent Quincey, then at the head of that 
conservative institution, and sought ad- 
mission. ‘he doors were not then open 
for women, and the applicants had to 
turn in other directions. After that she 
went South and taught for some years, 
aaite ot hen D. P. Pivermore. ae 
wife of Kev. D, P. 

Mrs. sven hing deen. bet Snowe 

breaking ow 4 

pay lotic fire and 


heart pater 
Dbrouzht out af the qualities which have 


excellence, from the largest cable con- 
ductors to the finest wire in use. 

Wire finds large employment in the 
standing rigging of ships, and some of 
the finest yachts and best craft in service 
were fitted with wire rope from this 
Woreester mill. Wire bridge hawsers, 
the cables for street railways, wire rope 
for quarries and mines and for elevators 
are manufactured by improved ma 
chinery. 

The Washburn Moen Manufacturing 
Company. at their north and south mills, 
at Grove street and Quinsigamond, 
Woreester, give employment to from 
40 to 4000 operatives, and within a few 


months will start a third plant at the 
West, for coarse wire, to employ from 


wiles. Brought into successful use as a | 
fence material sine? 1576, more than one 
willion miles of wire have been em- 


Theseare a few | 
of the more obvious uses of the great | 


Sinee the recent advance in electrical | 


Her untiring zeal. assistance and devo- 
tion in the cause of the order will form a 
valuable record in its future history. 
MISS MARY E. ELLIOT. 

‘The department secretary of the Mas- 
sachusetts Woman's Relief Corps, Mary 
E. Elliot, was born ih Somerville, Mass. 
in isSl. ‘She was a charter member of 
the Independent Relief Corps, and for 
three years its president, when it united 
with the department and was instituted 
as Corps 2s. She served as its president 
two years and its seeretary one year. 
When Mrs. Sarah E. Fuller was elected 
national president, in July, 1885, she re- 
signed the ollice as department secretary, 
and one month after Miss Elliot was 
elected to fill the vacancy, a duty which 
she has performed for the past five years 
with great credit to herself and honor to 
the administration. She has served on 
several committees of the Ladies Aid 
Association, is a past vice-president of 
the orzanization, and has at all times 
evinced a deep interest in the Soldiers’ 
Home and the veterans. 

Miss Elliot is progressive and has done 


enlist- | 


and took part in several | 


faithful work for several orders and so- 
cieties, She was president of tne 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union 
of Somerville for two years. She holds 
the pen of a “ready writer,” contributing 
to several papers and agazines, chietly 
on Relief Corps work, and is a regular 


‘encyclopedia in all matters concerning 


the order. Miss Elliot is one of the few 
women who have been invited to deliver 
Memorial day addresses before posts and 
corps. She has a fine command of lan- 


guage. 

She 1s # lineal descendant of a revolu- 
tionary hero on one side (her reat-grand- 
father Elliot having sacriticed his life in 
the service), and of John Hicks, the first 
“minute” man killed, was her great- 
great-grandfather. 

A marble slab in memory of John 
Hicks and his associates who were killed 
on the day of the Lexington battle. is 
plainly seen on the roadside to Arling- 
ton, and is erected on the spot where 
they fell. 

_Her mother’s father was a resident of 
Charlestown at the time of the battle of 
Banker Hill, and was one of the inhabi- 
tants who was carried to Medford for 
safety, amid the tlying of bullets. He 
Was then 10 years old. 

_ Miss Elliot's brother rendered service 
in the civil war as a member of the statf 
of the chief engineer of the Department 
ofthe Gulf, and performed a tive and 
resoeabis duty in Louisiana, Texas and 

orida, 


LIZABEIH A. TURNER. 


Mrs. Lizabeth A. Turner is a woman ot 
remarkable energy and decision of char- 
acter, yet possesses one of the gentlest 
and most amiable of dispositions. 

She was born in Windsor, Ct, and has 
no male relations living, but had two 
grandfathers who fought at the battle of 
bunker Hillon the American side, Proud 
of the struggle of her forefathers, she is 
brave and heroic, and the spirit of these 
men lives in their pranddnughter, and 
makes her the woman for any emer- 
zenoy. She was married at the age of 
17 to a Georgia gertieman, and was left a 
widow at 20, 

For many years she has shown great 
ability as a thorough business woman. 
When the hospital was established in 
Pemberton paaxe in this city, the en- 
thusiasm of Mrs. Turner was aroused, 
and she became a daily visitor, and since 
that time has been constantly working 
for soldiers. 

She packed the first box for the soldiers 
which was sent trom Boston to the 


JAMES A. VARNEY, 
Department Commander Oregon. 


wounded of the Sixth Regiment, that 
was fired on at Baltimore. 

When the \Voman's Relief Corps was 
first started. Mrs. Turner was one of the 
three women 4 Massachusetts who 
went to Denver, Col., in 1883, and assisted 
in forming the natio 

She was the first na 
which position she filled faithfully and 
efficiently for seven years. She is a 
member of Corps No. 6 of Malden and is 


GEORGE T. HODGES, 
Deputy Commander, Louisiana. 


now chairman of the executive board, 
national and department. No toil, no 
sacrifice has been too great for this gene- 
rous, noblehearted woman _ in behalf of 
the soldier, but her efforts have been by 
no means confined to that class; she is 
actively engaged in many charities for 
the poor and needy, notably Miss Bur- 
nap’s Home for Aged Women on Com- 
mon street. She is a busy woman, anda 
strong active force todrive the wheels of 
lpe. 


MRS. HATTIE A. RALPH. 


Mrs. Ralph was born in Camden, New 
Jersey, in 1851. She is the only daughter 
of Lieutenant J. P. Myers of the Eleventh 
Massachusetts Regiment. who returned 
from the war an invalid, having received 
injuries inthe camp. He Is a member of 
Jeseph Hooker Post of East Boston, and 
when the sewing circle, composed of lady 
friends of the post, was formed, the wife 
and daughter became members, the former 
serving as president. 

Mrs. Ralph is a charter memper of 
Corps 21 of Somervil e, and has served as 
secretary and president. 

She was elected department treasurer 
at the annual convention in 1586, and 
served three years, declining a re-elec- 
tion. She is considered a model treas- 
urer, and was chosen chairman of the 
finanee committee for national conven- 
tion arrangements. Mrs. Ralph is very 
effigent in all her work, accuracy and 
thoroughness being considered in all she 
does. She is serving her second year as 
a member of the department executive 
board, also secretary of the press com- 
mittee for national convention. 

Mrs. Ralph is a very popular member 
of the Lailies’ Aid Association of the 
Soldiers’ Home, and was recording secre- 
tary three and abalf years. Upon retir- 
ing from office she was presented a hand- 
some Silver service, enzraved, as a token 
of esteem. She is a member of the 
board of couneil of the Ladies’ Aid Asso- 
ciation. The lite General William W, 
Bullock was her uncle, and she had nu- 
merous relatives in the army. 


FREMONT’S APPOINTMENT 
- t was dining at a hotel at 
ee bs ere sai eines dopapee 
esterday, “with my brother, enr 
stevens, now dead, Fred Billings, T. Ww. 
Park and several others, who met 


‘ there to complete negotiations for th 


sale of the general's Mariposa estate, 
when the news was brought that Fort 
Sumter had been fired upon. 2 nego- 
tiations were immediate’ suspended. 
Fremont called for pen, ink and pu per, 
and inet wrote to President Lincoln 
tendering his services as a colonel of 
cavalry, The letter was forwarded by 
the first steamer to Isaac Sherman, awell- 
known merchant ot this city, and a great 
friend of Fremont, with a request to 
eall npon Thurlow Weed and ask him to 
go with me to Washington, and consult 
with Hon. Thaddeus Stevens, and get 
him to urge the appointment. We went 
to Washington and saw Mr, Stevens, 
who accompanied us to the executive 
mansion, where we called on the Presi- 
dent. The letter was read to him, and 
Mr. Stevens and Mr. Weed both sug- 
gested that Fremont be appointed a 
major general, 

“i will appoint him,’ Mr, Lincoln 
said, instantly, He then turned to his 
table and wrote the letter nominating J. 
©, Fremont for major-general. Right un- 
der that name he wrote G. B. Metiellan, 
The official letter to the Senate was writ- 
ten perhaps ten minutes later, and the 
same order was observed in that. As we 


went away, the President said he would 
send the letter to General Scott for his 


days, and they travelled 4000 miles. 
When the war broke out, Colonel Elis- 
worth went to New York city, and or- 
ganized a regiment of zouaves from the 
tire depa.tment companies, 


HON. JOHN H. SULLIVAN. 


Ifa stranger visiting the docks of the 
Warren lne, East Bosvon, should chance 
to meet a bright-eyed, pleasant-faced 
gentleman of manly, robust physiqu 
one who looks as though he ate well anc 
slept well, and whose conscience was 
clear, he may feel pretty sure that he has 
met Hon. John H. Sullivan of East Bos- 
ton, or as he is often termed, Honest 
Jobn Sullivan, aman well and favorably 
known to nearly every resident of Bos- 
ton, as well as to every prominent mem- 
ber of the political party of which he is 
an honored member thronghout the en- 
tire state, and with people of all classes 
it would be difficult to nd aman more 
popular or respected, 

Mr. Sullivan was born in 1848, con- 
sequently is 42 years of age, and is 
now in the prime ot intellectual and 
ae vigor. A native of Ireland, 

is early education was received in 
its national schools, At the age of 


| 18 years he went to sea, and a year 
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approval. General Scott, with his pen, 
drew a line through Fremont’s name and 
then wrote it again under McClellan’s, 
and in that form the letter went to the 
Senate, The nominations were confirmed 
the next day. I telegraphed the news to 
Halifax to catch a steamer there. 

“The message was sent ashore from 
the steamer at Land’s End and tele- 
graphed to London. Fremont was then 
\isiting the Marquis of Ripon in York. 
shire, and was at dinner when the new 
reached him. He showed the despatch 
to his host, rose, and, begging the mar- 
quis and the guests to excuse him, hur- 
ried up to London that night, The 
second day he crossed oyer to Paris, and 
there secured a quantity of arms for use 
in his department. Then he came_ back 
to this country and hurried to St. Louis, 


in his department.’’—{ Press. 
MORE OF JOHN ALLEN’S 
SWOKIES. 


Representative John Allen has an inex- 
haustible fund of good stories, says a 
Washington letter to the Cincinnati 
Commercial Gazette. Here are two re- 
lating to the war. With the first Mr. 
Allen illustrates the deep-seated pre- 
judice and contempt telt for the Yankees. 
A confederate soldier in a certain reyi- 
ment had become noted for running 
away from every fight. On one occasion 
his captain found him in line as an un- 
expected attack opened. Standing be- 
hind him the captain drew his pistol and 
‘Now, John, up to this time you 
run from every tight. You have 
disgraced yourself on all occasions. Now 
if you stir from the line this time I in- 
tend to shoot you dead. I shall stand 
here, right behind you, and if you start 
to run I will certainly kill you.” John 
heard the captain through, and drawing 
hi» self uv to an unusual height replie 
“Wall, captain, you may shoot me if you 
like; but I'l never give any Jow-lived, 
low-down Yankee the privilege of doing 


At Murfreesboro a confederate soldier 
Was rushing to the rear with all the 
ed he could command. An officer 
hailed him and sneeringly inquired why 
he was running so fast away trom the 
Yankees, The soldier, without stopping, 
yel_ed back: ‘Because can’t I fly.” 


A VALUABLE RELIC. 


A small steel die has recently been 
discovered ina junk-shop in New York 
c.ty which proves to have an interesting 
history, It was made from drawings, 
designed by Colonel Elmer B. Ellsworth, 
the brave young soldier who was shot 
while going down the stairs of the Mar- 
shall House at Alexandria, Va., May 24, 
1861, after having captured the first vebel 
tlag of the war. 

E.lsworth was assistant paymaster- 
genetal of Illinois, and he organized in 
Chicago the famous United States ul 
ave Cadets. He designed the die men- 
tioned with the intent.on of presenting 
to each member of his company a gold 
medal, but before the order was finished 
the war broke out. Although it is mot 
known that he ever had any instruction 
in this branch, Colonel Ellsworth must 
have had a natural taste for drawing, as 
the device is both neat and appropriate. 
General E. L. Brand, into whose posses- 
sion the die came, ordered Mr. Gilbert T. 
Wiglom of New York city to make agold 
medal from it, which is now the property 
of General Brand. f 

Elisworth first attracted the attention 
of the people of Illinois in 1855 while he 
was commandant at Camp Sinnissippi at 
Rockford. The Rockford City Greys 
under his command were put through 
the entire drill of the Chasseurs de Vin- 
cennes of the Frencit army. 


Soon after | 


later landed in New York city, but | 


soon again was sailing “‘o’er the dark 
blue waves,” which lite he followed until 
20 years of age, when he landed in Bos- 


; ton, and has since resided in that city. 


The “get there’ of the man had already 
been shown; his spare time at sea had 


| not been idled away, and by persistent 


application he had a.ready acquired a 


| thorough knowledge of nayigation. Land- 
| ing in Bi 

| set about bettering his conditicn, and 
| how well he has succeeded his s 
| quent career fully 


oston a poor lad he immediately 


e- 
proves. ‘To acquire a 
knowledge of business methods he at- 
tended Comer’s Business College, and his 
first Caps ae was in the survey of 


cargoes brought to Boston by East India 
mecchantmen. Anaptitude for clerical 


work was developed in him,and it was not 
long before his eitorts to advance were re- 
warded by an appointment as inspector 
of East India merchandise, a position he 
held four years, during which time he 
Was recognized as a most reliable and 
trustworthy inspector. At this time a 
change in the tariff laws affected the 
East India trade so seriously as to make 
the position of inspector less profitable, 
and Mr. Sullivan secured the pos.tion of 
chief clerk and general superintendent 
of the National line of steamers which 
had then begun to come into Boston, and 
with this line he remained until its with- 
drawal. The Dominion line succeeded 
the National line and Mr. Sullivan was 
retained in the same capacity by the new 
company. When the Warren and Ley- 
land lines were introduced into Kast 
boston Mr. Sullivan for a time was able 
to superintend the business of both until 
it developed to such an extent that he re- 
linquished the Warren and gave his sole 
attention to the Leyland line, except tor 
atime when he coupled with the Leyland 
business that of the Allan line, both 
lines being controlled by the firm of 
‘Thayer & Lincoln in whose employ Mr. 
Sullivan was. After superintending the 
Leyland docks for about six years he re- 
signed to accept the position of stevedore 
of the Warren line, and this responsibie 
position he still holds, and were al) em- 
ployers held in the estimation by their 
employees that Mr. Sullivan is by his 
men strikes and labor troubles would 
be few and far between. 
ness career has been most success- 
ful and his example should inspire 
others to a betterment of their condi- 
tion, and it might be added that 
while he ‘has gamed name,  faine 
and a empetency since coming to 
East Boston, the people of his dis- 
trict have received a positive benefit. by 
his being among them. Coming to Bos- 
ton with no capital except his hand and 
brain and a determination to succeed, by 
energy, perseverance, scrupulous hon- 
esty, and a naturally level head and well 
balanced mind, he has steadily risen 
from_a poor, unknown boy, to one of 
East Boston’s most substantial and influ- 
ential citizens, one whose word is as 
good as‘his bond, and is by all classes 
universally respected and esteemed. 

_ His political career has been in keep- 
ing with his career in business, in both 
being eminently successful; and to him 
belongs the distinction of never having 
been defeated in any political coutest in 
which he allowed his name to be used 
either in the caucus or at the polls, a 
result which speaks yolumes for his pop- 
ulavity among those who sbould know 
him best, and it might be added that it 
would be a difficult matter to find in his 
district an opponent who could success- 
fully cope with him, for, added to his 
great personal popularity and unsullied 
reputation, he has in both branches of 
the municipal government as wellas in 
the state Senate, proved himself to be 
not only well equipped with the requi- 
sites that go to make a successful Jegis- 
lator, but thathe is ever alert to 


His busi- 
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this encampment he took command of 
the Nat onal Guard Cadets, which were 
reorganized, new recruits secured and 
renamed the United States Zouave Ca- 
dets. ; 

Frequent vubli¢ drills ined much 
praise from al] quarters and in September, 
185%, a beautifal stand of colors o.tered 
by the National Agricultural Association 
to the best driiled company in theUnited 
States was taken by them. Feeling sure 


of their reputation they sent out a chal- | 


lenge to any company to compete for the 
panier, It was expected that this would 
incite their New York neighbors to re- 
newed efforts, as much jealousy had been 
shown bythe militia of that state toward 
the zouaves, but the challenge passed un- 
heeded. 

‘They then offered to pay the expenses 
of any company that would visit Chicago 
for a competitive drill, and this was also 
unregarded, and Ellsworth determined 
to travel through the country, and con- 
vince the people that his men esuld not 
be beaten. ‘the trip was a menorable 
one. All the large cities weve visited, 
and every drill produced an ovation, 
The zouaves were away from home 45 


see that the best “interests of the 
district he represents shall be pro- 
tected. and its needs provided 


for. His merits being recognized and 
alcaye taking aninterest in public mat- 
ters, he was elected to the Common Coun- 
cil of 1884 from Ward 2, was r 
that of '85, represented his di. 
Aldermanic Boards of ’86 and 
in the State Senate of ’88, in every case 
making himself felt and reflecting credit 
on himself and on the party of which he 
isaimember. During these five years the 
interests of the district he represented 
were not allowed to suffer trom any nez- 
lect of his, and to his watchfalness and 
untiring efforts many of the permanent 
and needed improvements in. the street 
and sewerage systems of the island ward 
are due. F 

In hie position to which he has been 
called he has honored the district which 
has honored him, and the most rabid of 
political opponents will not hesitate to 
vouch for his personal honesty and up- 
rightness ot character, and were all pub- 
lie men of as undoubted Integrity as is 
Hon. John H. Sullivan, there would be 


elected to 
et in the 


only too often are nowadays being called 
for, and as Judge Emmons on the bench 
said in the memorable “Sandwich case,'? 
“It isalso well known that Alderman 
Sullivan has never failed to pay any law- 
ful claim against him,” a tribute seldom 
paid a defendant by the presiding judge 
onthe bench, 

Since coming out of the Senate, Mr. 
Sullivan has not aspired to political hon- 
ors, though his interest m public matters 
isas keen as ever. Heis a Democrat of 


Democrats, has been treasurer of the 
Democratic city committee for the year 
18s), and treasurer of the state Demo- 
cratic committee during the past year, 
and should he again consent to accept 


HON. JOHN H. SULLIVAN. 


public office, the people of his district 
may safely feel, while he is their sery- 
ant in a publie capacity, that they have a 
man on guara who is amply able to, and 
will, see that their interests shall not 
suffer. a nes y 

In private life, Mr. Sullivan is an 
agreeable, whole-souled gentleman and 
one whom it isa pleasure to meet. His 
frank, open manner has made him hosts 
of personal friends, and his open-handed, 
charitable nature has endeared him to 
many needy but deserving people. His 
home, a substantial and imposing brick 
structure on Webster street, East Boston, 
having deep, well-kept grounds, has an 
appearance of prosperity and comfort 
much in keeping with that of its genial 
owner. 

Mr. 


Sullivan is a member of many 
fraternal, and charitable societies, 
and is anactive member of the Citizens’ 
‘Trade Association of Kast Boston. 


HEADQUARTERS G A R. 
Arkansas—157 Boylston street. 
California—Bruns wick, Boylston street. 
Connecticut—Crawfora House, Court 

street. 

Illinois—Brunswick, Boylston street. 
Indiana — Vendome, Commonwealth 
avenue. 


little need for the investigations that 
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lowa—Parker Ho Scho 51 street. 
Kansas—Brunswi oylston street. 
—Bruns' Boylston street. 

Maine—Quiney House, Brattle street. 

Maryland—Brunswick, Boylston street. 

Massachusetts — Vendome, Common- 
wealth avenue, 

Michigan— Vendome, Commonwealth 
avenue. 

Minnesota—15 St. James avenue. 

Missouri—Sherman House. 

Nebraska—101 Boylston street. 

New Hampshire—Quiney House Brat- 
tle street. 


New Jersey — Reynolds, Washington 
street. 

New York —Brunswick, Boylston 
street. 


Ohio—Brunswick, Boylston street. 

Pennsylyania—Quiney House, Brattle 
street. 

Potomac—Tremont House, 
street. © 

Rhode Island—Brunswick, Boylston 
street. 

Vermont—Hotel 
avenue. 


Tremont 


Flower, Columbus 


Washington — Vendome, Common- 
wealth avenue. 2 
West Virginia—Vendome, Common- 


wealth avenue. 


Attention is called to the. advertise- 
ment of the New York Mutual Life In- 
surance. Company in another column. 
Colonel Charles H. Raymond, its general 


GIL R. STORMONT, 
Department Commander, Indiana, 


manager, was a distinguished officer in 
the army, entering the service with the 
One Hundred and Seyenty-Seventh New 
York, and remaining in the service with- 
out pay for nearly a year after the time 
of the enlistment of his regiment had ex- 
Bred serving on the staff of General 

ickerson, He will be remembered by 
all who had the pleasure of his aequain- 
tance as a brave and accomplished ofticer, 
and one of the most popular in the de- 
partment. 


——————<——— 


The time is now near 
j». When a man condescends 
we Snnpuroe that he ig 
he hands of hi i 
(Burlington Hawkeye, pect 
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\WILLARD HOWLAND. 


Willard Howland, one of the pest 
known of the representative young Ke- 
Rice rann OF this state, was born in Pem- 

roke, Plymouth county, on Dee. 3, 1852, 
and is the son of darius and Deboran 4. 
Howland, His early education was re- 
ceived in the public schools of Kingston 
and Woburn, and it was owing v0 ill 
health that he did not complete a full 
academic course. After a few years 
of mercantile life he was at last enabled 
to carry out a long-cherished purpose of 
studying law, and entered the Boston 
University Law School. He was ad- 
mitted to practice on Noy. 11, 1878, and 
has since followed that profession, en- 

oying a very large practice, the result of 
his own labors and upbuilding. In 1888 
Mr. Howland was first elected to the 
Legislature as arepresentative from the 
27th Suffolk district and served on the 
Committee on sridlel ary His record 
while a member of the House was 
such that he was sent back to represent 
the above district in the last Legislature, 
resumed his position on the Judiciary 
Committee, and served as chairman on 
the Street Railway Committee, and on 
other important committees, His ett rts 
in the late gubernatorial campaign in 
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the Brackett ranks, and as the leader of 
the forces which re-elected Mr. Barrett 
Speaker of the House, stamped him as a | 
man of rare executive ability and an in- 
defatigable worker in all things which 
he undertakes, and is destined to re- 


ceive greater honors at the hands 
of his party in the future. His 
friends now seek for him the 


nomination of secretary of state in the 
Republican convention to be held in Sep- 
tember, and it is certain that in theranks 
of the G. A. R. and Sons of Veterans, 
and in the rank and file of party organi- 
zation he isaman who will find strong 
support, and as a representative of the 
younger element of the party he would 
add strength which would win favor at 
the polls. M r. Howland resides in Chelsea 
andis amember of various secret and 
benevolent organizations. In the ranks 
of the Sons of Veterans he has ever been 
an assiduous worker and has been a dele- 
gate to the two past national conyen- 
tions, being the delegate-at-large to the 
national convention of that order, to be 
held the latter part of the present month 
at St. Joseph, Mo. In all public posi- 


IRA F. COLLINS, 


Department Commander Kansas. 


tions to which his fellow-citizens have 
elected him, he has performed his duties 
Without ostentation and has made hosts 
of friends and but few enemies—a rare 
quality in a publie man, 


ANECDOTE OF GEN. JACKSON. 


“Afraid of blood? i 
Georgian, in answer to the _ writer's 
question, ‘well, no, and then yes, 
when I first entered the army cavalry. 1 
was a guerilla chief in the days of war, if 
Iam nothing more than a boss of a con- 
viet gang in this place now. : 

“Yes, Dll confess, that when in my 
first battle [ had a womanly weakness in 
regurd to bldod, and when I saw an old 
schoolmate shot and bleeding to death 


repeated an old 


on the first raid my camp made, 
I was as weak as a child, and 
trembled so 1 could not load 


my rifle. People are mistaken when 
they think that is a sign of cowardice, 


the saddle when we were no more than ] such low prices, 


tive years old, and we used to race our 
horses every day. 

“Well, one day we had been out hunt- 
ing up a horse which had gone astray, 
and had been running wild in the woods 
focamonth. We had not been out more 
than two hours when Charley Burton 
came across the animal feeding on a hil- 
lock about a hundred rods off. 

“Let me take care of him,’ said 
Charley, and he dismounted and com- 
mienoat a detour in order to spring on 


the stray horse’s back and capture him. 


It may be safely said 
that he has never been undersold; while 
m doing a strictly cash business he incurs 
no bad debts, and gives the community a 
benefit. 

The “Highland Gem” flour, which has 
won the hearts of the housewives of the 
vicinity, is obtained by Mr. Piper direct 
from Petitt, Christian & Co., and is the 
best flour which is sent out of Minneap- 
olis. Everything kept by this dealer Is 
of the best. and as it is acknowledged by 
all that his prices are the lowest in Dor- 
chester, it is not to be wondered at that 


SHERIDAN. 
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We followed him with our eyes, ana sud- 
denly saw him make a spring on the ani- 
mal’s back, who began to ‘buck’ and kick 
up, but Charley stuck like glue, and 
wouldn't be thrown. 

“Jackson and the rest of us rode up to 
him, and, just as we reached him, the 
horse gave a plunge forward, and poor 
Charley lay bleeding on the ground.” 

“Jackson dismounted and looking at 
the blood flowing from the poor fellow’s 
mouth and nose began to ‘boo hoo’ and 
ery just Jike a baby, and he didn’t seem 
to know what to do; meanwhile the boys 
picked him up, held him on the horse 
and we rode rommenrand: Jackson kept 
erying like a baby all the way back, and 
he was frightened as could be.” 

“Wasn't much of the coward in Jack- 
son,fwas they ?’’ queried the speaker, and 
the writer nodded assent, 

“No, sir, General Jackson was no cow- 
ard, but how he did ‘boo hoo’ when 
Charley Burton was hurt;’ and the old 
man laughed as he mounted his. steed, 
saluted the writer and galloped off. 


R. F. PIPER & CO. 


The career of Robert F. Piper, the lead- 
ing grocer of the Dorchester district, has 
been something of he which may justly 
feel proud. Fitteen years ago Mr. Piper, 
an ambitious youth, sought a situation 
in the grocery storeof A. W. Tice. After 
gaining a thorough idea of the business, 
he was later associated with George E. 
Harvey, now deceased. By striet econ- 
omy he was enabled to start, with a 
partner, a store at No. 8 Dudley street, 
and the suecess of Martin & Piper was a 
surety from the inception of the firm. 
Mr. Martin was in ill health, and the 
ability of Mr. Piper was shown in an in- 
crease of business that warranted two 
additional stores (one on Warren street 
and the other at Field’s Corner) being 
opened withina short time. The firm was 
dissolyed, Mr, Piper keeping the aor 
Sti 


street and Field’s Corner stores. 
wishing to expand his business, Mr. 


»pened his splendid establishment 
eld's block, which store was _ex- 
pressly built and fitted for him, and is 
the finest in his district. A year later 
he established a branch at No. Dud- 
ley street, and also went to { ex- 
pense to fit up a pecfect cider mill. Some 
of his creditors seemed to take a sudden 
turn against him at this point, and while 
he still had ample assets to pay in full, 
if allowed time, in justice to all, he un- 
willingly filed a petition in the Court of 
Insolvency, and was granted an honor- 
able discharge. As his assets were very 
poorly managed, many things were actu- 
ally given away; and his creditors re- 
ceived only a quarter what they might 
have had. Mr. Piper was left without a 
hundred dollars, and yet he grumbled 
not, but. still considered himself rich, as 
he had been to the bottom before, and 
knew how to get up again. 

Nothing daunted at his heavy losses in 
the cider and yinegar business, he ob- 


he enjoys such an enormous cash bust | 
ness. Personally Mr. Piper is among the | 
inost genial of gentlemen, of fine appear- | 
ance, and has a faculty of speedily mak- 
ing friends of his customers and others. 
Ie is als 
cial cirel 
ladies. 


|} Drowning the 


THE 8. C. DEVLIN COMPANY. 


the under die are stars equal in number 
Ad the states whose sons fell at Gettys- 
urge, 


FREDRICKSBURG, ‘62. 
BY HENRY W. AUSTIN. 


"Twas the grandest war that ever was known 
To which men eagerly went, 
Not on conquest or glory bent, 

But to tight for a cause that was not their 

own: 

To die that others might be free 
And the beautiful eyes of Liberty see 
No shadow of Slavery evermore, 
From Massachusetts’ resounding shore 
To where Mississippi melts at length, 
Like a giant who hath spent his strength, 
Inthe ote sapphirine wayes that flow 
From the silver sands of Mexico, 


Oh! Joud let the trumpet of Fame be blown! 
_,Vown to the dust went a centuried sin, 
’Twas the grandest war that ever was 
known, 
And one of the hardest fights therein 
Was the battle of Fredricksburg, '62; 
Ah! that was the year the confederate crew 
poeemed most neur their game to win. 
That was the epoch when Beauregard. 
Jackson and Jolinston pr 
When Stuart's Cavalry 
Galioned right 'round MecClellan’s camp, 
And our General did not fire a gun 
Their revelry to damp. 
But ah! sweet Heaven! how the golden 
sun 
Tamed down toa Pickering lamp 
In that battle of Fredricksburg, ‘62, 
Witien tiie Southerners’ grape and canister 
flew 
Hitherward, thitherward, everywhere— 
Till a swirl of smoke was the lurid air, 
And as devil-music from halls of Hell, 
The rival thunders of shot and shell, 
Like billows of ocean, sweiled aud fell, 


But forward, forward the Twenty-first 
Massachusetts Regiment went; 
What tho’ shells around them burst, 


ring many a ghastly rent 
In the serried columns—still they close, 
As calm as a lover who plucks a rose 

And onward they press, and still they 
1e sea of lightning that leaps at tl 


tem 
m, 


animal heat in all animals, and are 
tougher than they are at anytime 
previous,. In vie and many part of 
the South, cooks kill and dress poultry 
With great rapidity, and plunge the pieces 
of chicken while they are still warm with 
animal heat into the frying kettle. ‘This 
secures the tender, succulent dishes of 
fried chicken which are justly the pride 
of the old Virginia cook. 0 
thing repulsive to the Northern housewife 
inserving up a fowl that was perhapsa 
few moments before strutting about, the 
pride of the yard. An equally good and 


i not aman of them holds his breath, | 
Tho’ the living are seen but by flashes of | 
death, | 
Till they reach the spot where a “sunken | 
road | 
Offers the aid of a natural trench; 
Hut even there the shells explode | 
With a sound whose echo would make you 
blench, } 
If yor happened to hear it some peaceful 
day, 


Twenty or thirty miles away. 
But just as that “sunken road” they reach, 
5 ant Collins, the color-bear 

a wave on the beach 


‘ails ar 
His fr 


a libation rarer 
Than ever lon any field 
Where the cannon of Europe yet have 
pealed, 


rious flagstaff reels 
Iso, to earth’s embrace? 


iment’s march is rallied —is 


a} 

the 1 
saved! 

Sergeant Plunke 


And 


in Irish boy, 

not long ago, | | 
Kissed his sweetheart, his pride and joy, 

A 2 


how he waves it to and fro, 
1at glorious flag that to him is dear 
As the hope of Ireland and the world— 
ae ae shall never be lowered 
urled, r 
While the soul of a Plunket lingers here. 


aS 


But hark! and look! Another shell 

Bursts in the air right near, 

i rrible Southern yell 
And the Yankees’ charging chee: 

And Plunket falls. and the banner. 
He is up again, tho’ both hands are shot 

Clean off, and he feels his liteblood go, 
But the banner falleth not, 

Round it he folds his handless stumps 
InwJastand vastembrace, | 

Till another man to the rescue jumps 
And Plunket falls on his face;_ 

But how hard hestrained it to his heart, 

As he gave it a good-by 


Kiss 
May never be shown by the painter's art 
Or a common rhyme like this* 


Probably one of the most solid stock 
exchanges in this city or New York 
is that carried on by the 8. C. Devlin 
Company at No. 80 Devonshire street. 
This reliable company was incorpo- 
rated Jan. 1, under the laws of the 
commonwealth, and with one exeep- 
tion, this is the only incorporated 
concern in the city doing a brokerage 
business under Massachusetts laws. 
A fact which epeare volumes for this 
exchange is that during the recent 
panie whieh visited the stockbrokers 
almostuniversally, this company was 
one of the few that actually paid 100 
cents on a dollar. The executive 
officers are: S. C. Devlin, 
James E. Stewart, treasu 
Alderman Thomas H. Devlin, seere- 
tary. These gentlemen are all well 
and favorably known in the finan- 
cial world. At their offices they pro- 
vide the quickest service in Boston. 
The exchange is attractively fitted 
up, and the handsome office is neatly 
enclosed in cherry and plate glass, 
while during the hot weather the 
eee is kept as cool as could possibly 

e desired, by the use of a number of 
the E. E. electrie motors which fur- 
nish a refreshing breeze. The ex- 
change has also been recently en- 
Jarged and is capable of seating a 
larger number of patrons than before. 
As low as ten shares are carried on 
a margin of one per cent for custom- 
ers, no interest being charged. The 
executive ofticers and directors com- 
prise a body of men well known for 
their natural shrewdness and strict 
business integrit v. 


WILLARD HOWLAND. 


| fact, only by the rapid process of frying 


| muscles stiffen. 


tender dish of chicken may be attained 
by keeping the fowl] till the muscles relax, 
and it is in prime condition for food. In 


can a chicken be cooked done before the 
This the Southern cook 
knows, and she never attempts to 
fricassee or roast a fowl that has not been 
hung at least 24 hours. 


P. J. MAGUIRE. 


When the parents of Mr. Maguire left 
their home in the old country to es- 
tablish a new home for themselves 
and their childrenin this Mecca of 
the oppressed of all nations, the sub- 
ject of this article was little more 
than an infant. They settled in Bos- 
ton;in its public schools the young 
Maguire received his education, and 
in this city has since resided. His 
first employment was at Oak Hall, 
the well-known Boston clothing 
house, making such progress, and 
good use of his time, that at the end 
of eight years he entered into busi- 

as proprietor, forming a copart- 

1ip with G. W. Jacobs, the firm 
being known as_Jacobs & Maguire, 
and was located sbout where the 
new Globe building now stands. 

Four years later, receiving an ad- 

vantageous offer from Oak Hall he 

again entered its employ, for eight 

s was its foreman, when, with 

phen Sullivan he established a 

gents’ tailoring busin under the 

firm name ot Maguire & Sullivan, and 
until 1852 was located in quarters | 
formerly oceupied by Jacobs & Ma- 
guire, when they moved to his pres- 
ent quarters, 243 Washington street. 

This copartnership lasted twelve 

yea but since January, 1888, the 
business has been successfully con- 
ducted by Mr. Maguire alone, and a 
regularly good and desirable patron- 
age is being enjoyed byhim. His 
home is in Ward 19, and since taking 
an active pie he public matters his | 
honest and fearless nature combined 
with personal popularity has made 

—him a prominent figure. For six con- 


GETTYSBURG MONUMENT. 


The Gettysburg monument, erected by 
the national government on the field of 
Gettysburg, is intended to be purely his- 
torical. ‘The superstructure is 60 feet 
high and consists of a massive pedestal 
of Westerly granite 25 feet square at the 
base, crowned with a colossal statue of | 
white marble representing the Genius of | 
Victory. The figure stands upon a 
three-quarter globe, and holds in her 
right hand a laurel wreath and a sword 
in her left. 

War is personified by a statue of an 
American soldier; History is represented 


E. T. LANGLEY, 
Department Commander South Dakota 


for [remember an incident in the early 
boyhood days of the honest and most 
intrepid fighter in the lost cause, General 
Stonewall Jackson, as good as he was 
brave, and true to his state above all 


ngs. 

“Don't imagine I’m going to preach an 
fulogy on him,’’ continued the old white- 
haired and be-whiskered veteran of the 
Confederate cause, as he replaced his hat 
which he had removed on speaking the 
name of General Jackson, 

“What I was Folne to tell you was a 
little aaaident of him, when he was a boy 
ofeight, Jackson, Billy Vance, Charles 
Burton and myself were great chums, 
and we had been taught how to ride in 


RK 


PIPER. 


tained a lease of his present store at Nos. | 


444 to 450 Dudley street, enlarging and 
re-building it to suit his large run of 
patronage: and from this store, and from 
he also popular store at 1264 and 1268 
Dorchester avenue, he ebies eustom- 
ers in all parts of the district. The low 
cash prices this dealer puts forward have 
won many customers, and to his shrewd- 
ness in buying in large lots direct from 
New York is he thus enablea to sell at 


by another figure with stylus and tablet; 
Peace by an American mechanic, and 
Plenty by a female figure with sheaf of 
wheat and the fruits of the earth, 

The main die of the pedestal is octa- 
gonal in form, panelled upon each face 
and the cornice and plynth above are 
aso octagonal and heavily moulded. 
Upon this plynth rests an octagonal 
moulded base bearing upon its face, in 
high relief, the National Arms, Around 


Yet when men play such a glorious part 
What matters it tho’ they miss 

A country’sthanks? Have they not, instead, 
The eternal glow of a deed well done, 

Which is something better than daily bread 
Or any pension under the sun? 


And yet, if that quiet Yankee town, 

West Boylston, where young Plunket 
,, threw 

Aside one day the unfinished shoe— 

If that fair town should wish to crown 
Some day its central street or square 
With a hero's figure, a statue fair 
Of snowy marble or granite gray: 
Something out of the common way, 

And yet which the commonest passer-by, 

Might well look up to with Ieindling eye; 
Something for future men to see 
And thrill to, hadn't it better be, 

No general grand with lifted hand, 
And haughty gesture ot command, 

But a lad upholding a shattered staff, 

With handless arms—and no epitaph 
Saye the ee name Plunket. perhaps, 

‘ould do, 


wi . 
Plunket and Fredricksburg, ’62. 
———__. 


secutive years—15879 to 1884 inclusive—he 
represented his ward in the Common 
Council, was a commissioner of public 
buildings two years, also served on many 
important committees, and in 1886 and 
‘S87 was amember of Boston’s aldermanic 
board. 

In publie life it is almost impossible 
for a man of any individuality, or one 
who has an opinion of his own with the 
courage to express it, to ayoid treading 
on the toes of others, and in Mr. Ma- | 
guire’s case his rugged honesty and per- 
sistence in probing to the bottom some of 
the publie measures introduced, brought 
down on him the displeasure of some 
who were pressing what he considered 
ill-advised measures, and _he also sur- 
pile 4 his opponents and pleased his 
riends by the thorough familiarity he 
displayed with subjects then under dis- 
cussion and which they unwisely thought 
he knew little about. 

Personally, Mr. Maguire's-azreeab!e, 


There is some- | 


SHERIDAN IN 1863, 


was received in the Dublin High School 
and at the tamous Trinity College of that 
city. He chose a professional career, and 


was early admitted as an attorney of the 
law courts and solicitor of the 
High Cour of Chancery. It was 
in June, 1 that he came to Boston 


and settled East Boston. In 1879, he 
was appointed associate justice of the 
Municipal Court of the East Boston Dis- 
trict of the city of Boston, which posi- 
tion he held until that court was abol- 
ished in 1886. Judge Dwyer is perhaps 
one of the best known, among secret so- 


liance and originality, he received the 
hospital diploma. 

In 1877 he became a fellow of the Mas- 
sachusetts Medical Society, and in 1882 
he left that society and became a new- 
school practitioner of medicine and sur- 
gery. Fe has discovered that diseases 
can be cured without alcoholie liquors, 
and he does not employ them except in 
rare cases. He has discovered that dis- 
eases can be cured without poisonous 
drugs, and can safely, quickly and pleas- 
antly ecuce his patients without any 

oisonous remedies. He isa strong be- 
iever in Nature and is the author of the 
treatise entitled “The Self-Curability of 
Diseases." He also compiled the “His- 
tory of Medicine for the Last 4000 
Years."’ He does not be 
nation, and has not vac 
for over nine years, and is a corr 
ing member of the “London Society for 
the Abolition of Compulsory Vaccina- 
tion.”” He ts amateriallst, and finds great 
satisfaction in the opinions of Heckell, 
Darwin, Spencer and Bakounine. He 
is one of the founders of the Nationalist 
Club of Boston, which was the first one 
in this country. Heis supreme medical 
examiner of the Fraternal Associates of 
America. His hospital experience, to- 
gether with 13 years’ general practice, 


cie s, of any gentleman in this state. 
He is the past ul ruler and represent- | 
ative from this state to the supreme as- 
sembly of the R. S. G. F.; past sachem 
and representative to the great council 
of Massachusetts of the I. O, M. ; su- 
prene attorney of the supreme council of 
the Royal Conclave Knights and Ladies; 
is a member of the Pilgrim Fathe 
ident of the Union Endowment F' 
Benefit Order, of the Irish Charitable So- 
ciety, and judge advocate of the Mont- 
gomery Light Guards Veteran Associa- 
tion. He is one of Boston’s b known 
members of the bar, his office being at 27 
School street. Judge Dwyer is a man of 
very positive ideas, isa most fluent and 
convincing talker, and his affability and 
approachable manner have won for him 
friends whose name is legion. The man- 
fold duties which his law practice and 
secret-order offices bring upon him keep 
him very busily engaged, but he always 
finds time for, and he contributes from 
his purse to, all worthy charities which 
are brought to his notic i 
warden of St. John's E 
of East Boston, whieh s 


HENRY PAGE. 


Department Commander Henry Page 
of Utah enlisted in Boston on M 
1861, in the Eleventh Massachusetts 
unteers. In October of the same year he 
was promoted to second lieutenant for 
gallant conduct at Bull Run. He was de 
tached for special duty at headquart 
Hooker's division; detached for special 
duty on the general's staff at the head- 
quarters of the Army of the Potomac; 
April, 1862, mustered out to be promoted. 
He was in active duty in the tield from 
Bull Run to the Appomattox; served at 
General Grant’s h acs uarters in front of 
Petersburgh; at City Point accompanied 
jeneral Sherman to the Shenandoah yal- 
le chief of the cavalry corps; as- 
signed as acting chief of the middle mili- 
tary division remaining with the Army of 
the Shenandoah ; participated in all gen- 
eral engagements during the Shenan- 
doah campaign as well as all general en- 
gagements of the Army of the Potomac 
from July, 1861, to July, 1864. 

October, 1865, he was ordered to Ar- | 
assigned to duty as chief quar- 
termaster of Arkansas and Indiana, 


RUFUS KING NOYES, M. D. 


Rufus King Noyes, M. D., of 50 Cham- 
rs street, Boston, was born May 24, 
1853, in Hampstead, N. H. His father, 
Joshua Flint Noyes, was also born in 
Hampstead, and is a business-like, pros- 
perous and intelligent farmer. His 
mother, Lois Ann Noyes, was born in 
Atkinson, N. H., and is the daughter of 
Henry Noyes, 2d, who served in the war 
of 1812. Dr. Noyes spent his early years 
upon the farm. He attended the town 
schools, received private instruction at 
home, and graduated from Atkinson 
Academy after a three years’ course in 
1872, Entering Dartmouth Medical College 
he attended every course of lectures and 
took every course of instruction, was 


THE REYNOLDS MONUMENT. 


The monument to Major-General John 
F. Reynolds, on the field at Gettysburg, 
is near the entrance of the Soldiers’ Na- 
tional Cemetery. It consists of a bronze 
statue of the general, of heroic size, 
standing ona pedestal of dark Quiney 

tanite, The right hand of the general, 

olding a field glass, hangs at his side, 
while the left grasps the hilt of his 
sword. The general's face is turned 
toward that part of the field on which 
the enemy were advancing when he re- 
ceived the fatal shot. 


FIRST MASS. INFANTRY. 


The monument of the First. Massachu- 
setts Infantry is out on the Emmitsburg 
road, not far from the other notable 
monuments on the Gettysburg field. It 
stands about 12 feet high, and is of gran- 
ite cut inthe rough. The upper part is 
diamond-shaped, on which, standing out 
in relief, is the figure of a youthful- 
looking soldier, in the act of taking aim, 
leaning against a bit of fence. The 
monument can easily be singled out on 
account of its unique character, 


NINTH MASS. BATTERY. 


The Ninth Massachusetts Battery are 
represented at Gettysburg by a monu- 
ment of Quiney granite, 10 feet high and 
which weighs about 11 tons, It occupies 
a position on the cross-road between 
Peach Orchard and Little Round Top 
and faces the same way as the battery 
itself faced in 1863, Oneither side of the 
monument are two guns which under 
Lieutenant Milton assisted in repelling 
Pickett’s charge. 


hi ee Oe 
THE SOUTHERN WAY. 


Housekeepers do not always under- 
stand that a chicken, after the animal 
neat leaves the body, is not fit for food 
in less than 24 hours. During this time 
the muscles are stiffened by the rigor that 
succeeds directly after the departure of 


P, 


J. 


open nature and even disposition have 
made him many friends; he is every- 
where well-liked, and in business he has 
meee successful and is universally popu- 
ars 


WILLIAM WHITTON DWYER 


was born in the city of Dublin, Ireland 
on Noy. 19, 1840, His early education 


MAGUIRE, 


made demonstrator of anatomy in his 
third year, and received the degree of 
M. D. in 1875. Coming to Boston with 
the highest testimonials as to his ability 
and character, he entered the Boston 
City Hospital as house surgeon, through 
a competitive examination, and took first 
rank. After 18 months’ faithful service, 
characterized by independence, self-re- 


| Crosby. went 


ve 


a L = 
RUFUS KING NOYES, M.D. 
render him one of the most skilful and 
suecessful practitioners medicine and 
surgery in Boston, His oflice is at 50 

Chambers street, 

D. MORGAN CROSBY, 

one of the well-known brokers of Bos- 
ton, was born in the State of Iowa 2 
| years ago. Although a comparatively 
young man, he has, through his own ex- 
ertions and force of character, pushed 
himself to the front and has built up a 
large and lucrative business in the tew 
years during which he has resided in 
this city, After an early education in 
his native stateand in the South, Mr. 


into business in Chicago, 
where he was engaged with a brokerage 


D. MORGAN OROSBY. 


firm whieh dealt exten sively in stocks, 


bonds, securities, ete ; and on com- 
ing to this city, five years ago, 


Mr. Crosby soon established himself in 
I me line of trade, his offices being at 
S$ square, where he deals 

, bonds, grain, oil, ete. ; 
n mers who so desire it, 
will buy or sell on margin as low as 1 per 
cent being accepted. Private wires to 
New York and Chicago give Mr. Cr sby’s 
customers the very latest quotations of 
any stock or commodity any hour of the 
day, and also give him unrivalled facili- 
ties for placing their orders in the great 
market centres at_ the lowest or highest 
market prices. Mr. Crosby has won his 
popularity in business and social life by 


WILLIAM WHITTON DWYER. 


his unassuming manners and_ general 
good fellowship, and is one of the city's 
rising young financiers. 


HE LOOKED BACK. 


At the battle of Bull Run, General 
Alger met a breathless soldier fleeing 
With the rest of the army toward Wash- 
ington. ‘The soldier had a wound on his 
face, “That’s a bad wound, my man,’” 
said the general, as the soldier halted; 
“where did you get it?” “Got it at the 
Bull Run fight, Yesterday.” “But how 
eould you get hit in the, face at Bull 
Ay PR ee ae aut Hes 

au ‘I got careless and looked 
back Peay. 3 ¥ star, 


SOUVENIR TRAVELLER, NATIONAL ENCAMPMENT, G. A. R,, 1s9i 


CHELSEA SOLDIERS’ HOME 


aye upon Powderhorn Hill, with the more than one of 


pop! ious and pretty city of Chelsea ly- 
ing on the plain beneath, is situated the 
Massachusetts Soldiers’ Home, without 
doubt the cosiest and most comfortable, 
as well as best arranged and managed 
home for the malme! and disabled sol- 
diers and sailors of the late war to be 
found in the whole length and breadth 
of the Union. 

There could not have been selected a 


re:tier or more appropriate place 
or a location for a home had the 
trustees traversed the whole State 


in search of one. Overlooking Chel- 
across the inner harbor, can 

seen the gilded dome of the State House 

and the high business buildings of 


| 


the active Hub, while a little tothe right, | 


in historic Charlestown, is the tall and 
silent monument of Bunker Hill, which 
tells of the heroes who gave up their 


life’s biood that the country might be | 


free. On the north and the east rise the 
hills of Everett, Malden and Revere, 
while far away to the southeast can be 
seen the glistening waters of Broad 
Sound, and in the evening, when the 
weather is clear, the revolving Boston 
light, which guides into a safe port the 
vessels from far and near, twinkles like 
a bright and luminous star. 

Gathered in this home are now some- 
thing over 15 men who have become 
unable to take care of themselves, the 
inroads of disease being more or less 
marked on what was little over a quarter 
of a century ago the flower of the Union 
army. 

There is, probably, now no class of 
citizens who are so liible to disabilities 
as are the veterans who gave up the best 
years of th Tk te preserve the 

Jnion. Gomg from their Northern 
homes to ve under the Southern sun; 
marebing through fever stricken swamps 
and lying in damp trenches, they ha 
nearly all contracted some disea: 
other which has either partially or 
totally disabled them from performing 
manual Jabor, and many have incurred 
diseases that make their present lives 
but a hell upon earth, so great is their 
suffering. Consumption, rheumatism 
and pulmonary diseases of all sorts have 
thas 
heritage 

For severa] years previous to the 
inauguration of this home the need for 
a place where the disabled veterans 
inight live always under the best of care, 
aadin theirown state, was badly felt 
through General Hor. 
«inney Sargent and other kindred spirits 
that the home was finally established. 

The original property was purchased 
from the Cary Land & Improvement 
Company in 1881 for the sum of $20,000. 
The property was originally designed fox 
ahotel and was used as such for some 
years under the name o tighland 
Vark Hotel, its first cost be in the 
neighborhood of $105,000. 

Alter the idea of establishing the home 
had been carried out<o far as 
chase the property, the truste 
“bazaar” i ies’ build 
winter of 
was thus ra. 


priated a like 
that the car 
fallen 


upon Massachusetts 
efforts of this exce'lent 


soon after the Institation was 
its utmost capac- 
ways a number of 
aimission. The 


GENERAL JAMES CUNNINGHAM, 
intendent Soldiers’ Home, Chelsea. 


t 3 
to 141 beds. Even this was net 
to supply the demand, and th 
wing, which increases the capa 
beds, thus about doubling the o 
ber, was built last winter and 
spring, and was dedicated . 
30,000 having been secured 
last Legislature. 

There is little doubt but that the entire 
house will be full by the firstof next De- 
cember, the veterans now becoming d 
abled very rapidly, and weaker from day 
to day. ? 

The whole building as it now stands is 
38) feet in length, @ feet wide and four 

eizbt. Steam heat sup; 


om the 


the large boller-room and fire pumps are 
situated in a smal! house across the road 
which passes the front of the main 
building, the upper portions of which 
are to be used as a steam bakery and 


$. JAMES CUNNINGHAM, 
ae nti Home, Chelsea. 


steam laundry. ‘ 
on the ao supplies li 
whole building. On every 


bem incurred and are now their | 


/ 


An clectric-light plant 
zht for the 
floor are 


bathrooms, water-closets and stationary 


bowls with running water. 


A peculiarity of the Chelsea Soldiers’ 
pee ae. one whieh, it is claimed by 
all, is a vast improvement over all 
cational and other state homes—is that 


off 
urnished, not 


only very 


| prettier rooms can be found than can be 


45th Mass. Infantry, nine month 


gut A y | doth Mass. Infantey, nine mont! 


cases, most er. There are 


ese rooms, Where two | 47th s. Infantry, nine months. ‘ 
of the veterans sleep, that cost upwards = S. fofentey. nine mouths. ‘ 


of $500 each to furni<h, the farnishings 
being either the gift of some private per- 
son—and the cases of this sort are num- 
erous—or the gift of some of the numer- 
ous Relief Corps of the state. The 
rooms in the new wing have all been fur- 
nished thus, and there are few private 
residences in the city which surrounds 
the home, in which more comfortable or 


seen by walking along the wide hall of 
the south wing and looking in at the 
open doors of the rooms where the old 
soldier at night rests his weary body. 

in the basement, or, more properly, the 


ee eer rr 


U5th Light Battalion, three yers.. 
Sth Light Battalion, six months. . 


8 | C, Monroe, George S, Merrill. 
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neces: to form for the . 
c to say - 


» discipline and | J 
2 inmates of t model 
ution. When the home was first | 
lished many of Chelsea's prominent | | 
. who live in that neighborhood, 


y nging a noisy, t | 
ad. it can truly be said that never 
once since G ingham_ has | 
t a ther ad up in the | 
urbance, or 


necessary. I 
ne he has ever 
his most 


HENRY M. DUFFIELD, 


iving and Ch r 
= Department Commander, Michigan. 


jent George 


ached ft 
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ned 
; 106 
izations Hacegeeniat 
per_ of men rece’ nd mames The foliowing are among the larger 
red upon the Regi juring the - ms Which have been 


Captain Joseph B. 
‘Thomas, Boston,donation in 1881,510,000; 
Miss Elizabeth P. Sever. Salem, Mass.,leg- 
mounting with interest to $4164. 
s. Caroline M. Barnard, Everett, Mass, 

ing “Cudworth ward” in hospi- 
tal, $3000; Hon. J. Warren Merrill, Cam- 
bridge, M: $10 George Draper, 
Hopedale, Mass., since ISS1, an annual 
donation of 2100; William Montgomery, 


=e . 15 
of admittance to the 
ve adopted a most 


In 
home the trus 


liberal police; dier who served | United States Hotel, Boston, annual do- 
ina Massachusetts reziment, no matter | nation, $100; Mrs. Mary aylor, Bos- 
where his present ence may be, is | ton, a soldiers’ monument in’ Soldiers’ 
eligible, as wellas any who served ina | Home lot, Forest Dale Cemetery. Malden; 


regiment from any other state but who 
is now a citizen of this state, thus re- 
lieving many towns. F 

Men who have been admitted to the 


General William F. Draper, Hopedale, 
annual donation $100. 

Following are the officers of the insti- 
tution: 


home have served in the following or- | President—John 
ganizations: Secretary—G 
ist Mass. Infantry... 3 Treasurer— 

2d Mass. Infantry - a 


7th Mass. Infantry 
oth Mass. Infantry. 
16th Mass. Infantry. 
lith Mass. lnfantry.--- 
12th Mass. Infantry. wena 9 
3th Mass. Infantry - 

th Mass. Infantry... - : 
th Mass. Infantry. : 


7th Mass. In 19 
18th Mass. Ir 7 
19th Mass. Infastry 13 
20th Mass. Infantr: li 
Mass. Infantry 5 
Mass. Infantry.. +. 
Mass. Infantry 12 

th Mass. Infantr it 
th Mass. Infaotr: 0 
th Mass. Infantry. rl 
th Mass. Infantry. il 
th Mass. Infantry. 16 
2th Mass. Infantry. 2 
onh Mass. Infantry. 16 


3ist Mass. Infantry 
22d Masx, Infantry -- 
33d Mass. Infantry ---- 
th Mass. Infantry ---- 
Sth Mass Infantry. 
3th Mass. Infantry. 
37th Mass. Infantry. 
sath Mass. Infantry. 
sath Mass. Infantry. 
sth Mass. Infantry. 
Sth Mass. Infantry. 
mth Mass. Infantry- 
Sith Mass. Infantry. 


Fannaie 


63th Mass. Infantry. : 
Goth Mass. Infantry. 
Gist Mass. Infantry. 


BENJAMIN F. BRYANT, 
Departmen: Commander, Wisconsin. 


| $. Evans, James F. Meech. Samuel Dalton, 


ee ee ee 


| Ww. Symongjon Brown, Andrew J. Batley, 
| doseph F. i 108. 
Charles Al- 
fred C. dohn 
3d W. Hersey, D. 
ath Smith. Thom Mer- 
oth Pas phee B.Com er, 
mr. aiker. 
= Commities on admissions—W. Symington 
Brown, Peter D. Smith, Gi 8. Evans. 
Finance committee—John G. B. — 
tb eorge 5. Evans, Elisha 5 Cony AL 


| great interest. 


| should 


| and his brave command, 


they remai in they ad- 
vance: they storm the stone fence: the 
| Yankees tly. Theenemy’s batteries are 
one by one sileneed in quick succession 


‘Auditing commitiee—Charles W. Wilcox, 
Samuel I’. ‘Te ney. Thomas E. Barker, = 

Superimtendent—General James A. Cun- 
ham. 
ron—Mrs, James A. Cunninzham. 
aR © surgeon—Dr, Samuel N. Nelson, 

vere. 

Consulting surgeons—Dr. .1. Collins War- 
ren: Hostons Dr. Willinar @, Wiese Guar: 
sea; Dr CharlesC, Odlin, Melrose. 


PICKETT’S CHARGE. 


Several Accounts of the Most 
Inspiriug Scene on the Field 
of Gettysburg. 


The following graphic and interesting 
description of the great charge of Pick- 
ett's division at the battle of Gettysburg, 
the culminating effort of the Confeider- 
ates on that fateful field, will be read 
with interest at this time. The first ac- 
count is from the columns of the Rich- 
mond Ingutrer, giving the Southern as 
count of the greac assault; 

Now the storming party was moved 
up; Piekett’s division im advance, sup- 
ported on the right by Wileox’s brigade, 
and on the left by Heth’ division, com. 
manded by Pettigrew. The left of 
Piekett’s division oceupied the same 
ground over which Wright had va 
the day before. I stood upon an emi!- 
nence and watche! this advance with 
L had seen brave men 
Dass over the fated valley the day before, 

had witnessed their death struggle 
with the foe on the opposite heights; I 
had observed their return with shattered 
ranks, a bleeding mass, but with wn- 


stained banners, N 1 saw thew val- 
fant comrades preps ® for the same 
bloody trial, and alrealy felt that their 


efforts would be vain, unless the supports 
be true as steel and brave as 
lions. Now they move forward; with 
stearly, measurcd tread they advanes 
upon the foe. Their banners float deti- 
antly im the breeze, Award in beauti- 
ful order the: across the plain. I 
have never seen since the war began 
and T have been in atl the great fights of | 
this army) troops enter a fight in such 
splendid order as did this splendid divi- 
sion of Pickett’s. Now Pettigrew’s | 
command emerged from the wood upon 
Pickett's lett and sweep down the hill to 
the valley beneath and some 
three hundred yards in rear of Pickett. | 
I saw by the wavering of this line as 
they er the conflict, that they 
wanted the firmness of nerve and steall- | 
ness of tread which s> characterized 
Piekett’s men, and I felt that these men 
would not, could not stand the tremen- 
dous ordeal to which they would soon be 
subjected. These were mostly raw troops 
who had been recently brought from 
the South, and who had perhaps 
never been under fire—who had certainly 
never been in any very severe fight—and 
1 trembled for the.r conduct. Just as 
Piekett was getting well under the ene- 
my’s fire, ouc batteries ceased _ firing. 
This was a fearful moment for Pickett 
Why do not 
our guns reopen their fire? is the inquiry 
that arises upon every lip. Still, our bat- 
teries are silent as death. But on pre d 
Pickett’s brave Virginians and now the 
enemy open fire upon them from more 
than 50 guns—a terrible fire of gra) 
shell, and canister. On, on they move:l, 
in unbroken lines, delivering a deadly 
fire as they advanced. Now, they have 
reached the Emmittsburg road and here 


they meet a heavy fire from the heavy 
ma sof the esemy infantry, posted 
behind the stone fence, while their 
now iree from the annoy- 

turo their 

1 band. Still 


men deliver their fire s 

uraers anddrive them from 
pieces. I sea Kemper and Ormisteal 
plant their banner In the en s works, 
Lhear their glad shout of vi y! Let 
us look after Pettigrew s division. Where 
are they now? While the victorious 
shout of the gallant Virginians is still 
ringing in my ears I turn my eyes to the 
left, and there all over the plainin ut- 
most confusion is se: ed this strong 
Their line is broken; they are 
5 aparesey pa tricken, to the 
ar. The gallant Pettigrew is wound- 
1: but he still :eta ommand, and is | 
vainly strivin his men. Still 


while Pickett 
th 


ec 


to rally 


two or | | 


the moving ma: 
rear; and Pickett 


ru 


1 pell-mell to the | 


eft alone to contend 


with the hordes the enemy now 
pouring in upon him upon every side. 
Garnett fails killed by a minie ball; 

alrous, 


an? Kemper the brave and chiy 

rtal wound and is taken 
ny move around, 
strong flank! s of infantry, and 
are rapidly gaining Pickett’s rear. The | 
order is given to fall back, and our men 
commence the movement, doggedly con- 
tending for every inch of the ground. 
‘The enemy press heavily on our retreat- | 
ing lines, and t noble spirits who 
have passed sa through the fiery or- 
deal of the advance and charge now fall 
on the right and on the left. Ormistead 
is wounded and is left in the enem 
hands. At thiscritical moment the sha 
tered remants of Wright's Georgia Bri- 
gade are moved forward to cover their re- 
treat, and the fight closesthere. Our loss 
in this charge was very severe; and the 
Yankee prisoners taken acknowledge 
their’s was immense. 

A Northern Account. 


“Agate,” a correspor 
newspaper who was 
nished the following 
gieat charge: 

The great, desperate. final charge came 
at four. ‘he rebels seemed to have 
gathered up all their strength and des- 
peration for one tierce convulsive effort 
that should sweep over and wash out our 
obstinate resistance. They swept up as 
before, the flower of their army to the 
front, victory staked upon the issue. In 
some places they literally lifted up and 
pushed back our lines; but, that terrible 
“position” of ours!—wherever they en- 
tered it enfilading fires trom ha!f a seore 
of crests swept"way their columns like 
merest chaff. Broken, ani hurled back 
they easily fell into our hands and on the 
venter and left ; the last half hour brought 
more prisoners than all the rest. So it 
was along the whole Jine: but it was on 
the second corps tha; the flower of the 
rebel army was concentrated; it was 
there that the heaviest shock beat upon, 
crumbled 
had some shallow ritle 
ades of rails from the 
del line stretching away 
0 the left in magnificent array but 
strongest here; Pickett’s splendid divis- 
ion of Longstreet’s corps in front, the 
best of A. P. Hill's veterans in support— 
came steadily,and,as it seemed, resistless- 
ly sweeping up. Our skirmishers retired 
slowly (com the Emmittsburg road, hold- 
ing their ground tenaciously to the last. 
The rebels reserved their fire till they 
reached the same Emmittsburg road, then 
opened with a terrific crash. From a 
handred fron throats meantime their ar- 
tillery hai been thundering on our bar- 
ricades. Hancock was wounded; Gibbon 
succeeded to the command—a proved 
soldier and ready for the crisis. As the 
tempest of fire approached its height he 
walked along the line and renewed his 
orders to the men to reserve their fire. 
The rebels—three lines deep —came 
steadily up. They were in point blank 
range. At last the order came. From 
15,00 guns came a sheet of tlame,a crash, 
arush of leaden death. The line liter- 
ally melted away; but there came the 
second resistance still. It had been our 
supreme effort; on the instant we were 
not equal to another. Up to the rifle 
pits, across them over the barricades, the 
momentum of their charge—the mere 
machine sweep of their combined action— 
swept themon. Our thin line could fight 
but it had not weight enough to oppose 
this momentum. It was pushed behind 
the guns. Right on cane the rebe 

They were uvon the guns—they were 
bayoneting the gunners—were waving 
their flags above our pieces. But aa 
had penetrated to the fatal point. 


ident ot anorthern 
on the field, fur- 
account of this 


and shook, and even sometim 
our lines. 
its 


We 
with barr 
s. Th 


| lost one ormore, and quite a large num- 


storm of grape and canister tore its 
way from man to man, and marked its 


track with corpses straight down their 
lines. They had exposed themselves to 
the entilading tire of the guns on the 
western slope of rong Till; that ex- 
poeure sealed their fate. "The line realed 
*k—disjointed already—in an instant 
in fragments. Our men were just behind 
the guns. They leaped forward upon 
the rdered mass; but there was little 
need for fighting now. A regiment 
threw down its arms and with colors 
at its head rushed over and surrendered. 
Allalong the field smal'er detachments 
did the same, Webb's brigade brought in 
800, taken inas little t me as it takes to | 
write the simple sentence that tells it. | 
Gibbons s oli division took 15 stand of 
colors. Over the fields the escaped frag- 
ments of the charsing Une fell back—the | 


W. H. HUNTER, 


Department Commander, Alabama. 


battle there was over. 
Darrow’s (of which the 
gan is part) came out with 54 less o‘ticers, 
73 less men, than it took in, So the 
whol» corps fought—so, too, they fought 
farther down the line. It was a fruit ess 
fiee. They gathered up their broken | 
nants, formed their lines, and slow- | 
ehed away. It was nota rout—it | 
a bitter, crushing defeat. For once 
thefArmy of the Potomac had won a | 
clean, honest, acknowledged victory. 
General Doubleday’s Version, 


General Abner Doubleday, who com- 
manded a division at Gettysburg, in his 
testimony before the congressional com- | 
mittes onthe conduct of the war, said: 

About 2 P.M, a tremendous cannonade 
was upensd on us from at least 125 guns. 
‘They hal our exact range, and the de- 
struction s fearful. Horses were 
killed in every direction; 1 lost two | 
horses myself, while almost every officer 


Z. M. MANSEN, 
Department Commander, Vermont. 


ssons were blown up. knew 
a prelude to rand m ary 
artillery nerally massed 
‘e the opposing 


ber of 


command. 


the inter q my men 
to shelter themsely s behind — the | 
rocks in every way. or _ behind 


little elevations of ground, while the 
artillery-tiring took place, and to spring 
to their feet and hold their ground as 
soon as the chargecame. When the ene- 


mv lly charged they came on in three ' 


| astrip of bacon left.”’ 


| corps, on my right, where there were 


but two lines. He marched by his right 
flank and then to h.s front. In doing 
| this, the wing mppareney, did not under- 
| stand the movement, but kept straight on. 
‘The consequence was, that there was a 
wie gap between the wing and the main 
charging force, which enabled my men 
on the right, the brigade of Gen- 
eral Stamnard, to form immediately 
on the. tlank of the charging col- 
umn, while the enemy were subjected 
to an awful fireof artillery in front. It is 
said some few of them laid their hands 
on our guns. ‘The prisoners state that 
what ruined them was Stannard’s 
brigade on their flank, as they found it 
impossible to contend with them in that 
positions and they drew off, all ina 
huddle, to get away from it. L sent two 
regiments to charge them in front at the 
same time. While this was going on 
the enemy were subjected to a terrific 
artillery fire at short range; and 
the result was that they retreated 
with frightful loss. Some five minutes 
after the charge was broken up and they 
began to retreat, a large number of bat- 
teries and regiments of infantry reported 
to me, as L sat on horseback, for orders 
to repulse the attack, I posted them, 
with the approval of the corps com- 
mander, though they were a little too 
late to be of essential service, I would 
state that the wing of the enemy which 
got astray was also met by Stannard’s 
brigade, which also formed on its flank, 
and it also retreated. ‘Thus the day was 
won, and the country saved, 


THE BARBECUE THATWAS NOT 


“It was just this way,” began a war- 
searred veteran of the late rebellion to 
the writer as he started to tell of a 
somewhat humorous experience that 
oveurred during the recent war In the 
vear 1S0L 

“My company was stationed at a little 
town near Atlanta, Ga, and we had just 
the jolliest set of boys you ever laid 
eyes on. The capers that those boys 
didn't cut up ain’t worth speaking about. 

“What side?’ timorously put the 
writer. 

“What side?’ repeated the old man, 
“Treckon how your not acquainted 
with southern men, I belonged to the 
‘secesh’ side, as you ‘Yanks’ used to 
eul us, and t fought under old Billy 
Vanes, and there wasn’t any better cap- 
tain in the servic 

“Well, as | was going to say when you 
stopped me with your Yankee questions, 
We were stationed at a little town near 
Atlanta, and we were in for having a 
goodold time.” 

“Wed just heard of our great victory 
at Ball Run, and we were imagining 
ourselves going up to the treasury and 
drawing our money, for in our vivid 
imagination the Confederate States of 
America was a living reality.” 

“The boys all wanted some of those 
dishes which make a man’s stomach 
laugh, while his teeth just grin in pleas- 
ant anticipation.” 

“If you never have eaten them you've 
missed half your life. Your “baked 
beans don’t stand in the same bayou 
with good bacon and hoe cake, and your 
pumpkin pies don’t associate with a good 
sweet paren pie.” 

“Well, we reckoned as how we could 
just stand a good barbecue, and we 
made our niggers go out and hunt up a 
good fat bullock, while we went around 
onatourof the houses and got all the 
stuif we could carry.” 

“It was while we were out that I saw 
the incident enacted that I started out to 
tell you, and it just shows the d—d lazi- 
ness of nigzers. 

“We'd gone out about five miles from 
Atlanta when we came across a free nig- 
ger, He was lying down near the road, 
with his feet inthe shade and his head 
in the sun, just as a nigger always does, 
you know, while his ox-team was stand- 
Ing inthe road. 

We rode up to where he was and asked 
him why he didn’t get his wagon out of 
the road. 

“You jest wait er minit, massa, an’ 
youll ee,’ he answered back. urse 
we didn’t have no time to fool around 
niggers and told him if he hadn’t gone 
when we got back we'd lick him. The 
team was stuck in the nad and it couldn t 
be pulled out very well. 

“Just as we were riding off another 
team came up behind theone stuek in the 
wud, and the driver putting his shoulder 
to the wheel lifted the nigger’s team out 
of the mud, the mgger still dozing away 
inthesun. His team had been got out of 
we rat and he hadn't lifted a hand him- 
self.” 


c 


hilosoophy-niggers dun got 


“That just shows how lazy they are,’ 
concluded the white-haired veteran. 

“But what about the barbecue?” asked 
the writer. 

“Oh! that didn't happen, when we 
went back we found the d—d place had 
been visited by Yanks, and there wasn’t 


A FAITHFUL NEGRO. 


For years bas the poor negro been 
made the ‘butt’ of numerous jokes by 
the paragraphers, and more especially 
his laziness been twitted on, and the 


ADMIRAL PORTER IN 1863, 


lines, with additional lines called, in mili- 
tary language, wings: the object of the 
wings being to prevent the main force 
being flanked. ‘This charge was first di- 
reeted toward my lines; but, seeing that 
they were uite strong, five lines 
deep, and well strengthened with rails 
and stones, behind which the men 
lay, the enemy changed his 
mind and concluded to make the 
attack on the division of the second 


story heré related but goes to show that 
in many inStances he is more abused 
than abusing. . 

“We had a nigger camp-follower,” 
said an ex-Confederate soldier to the 
writer, “who was as faithful asadog to 
his master, 

“He had been bought in 1850 py Char. 
ley Loueb, a descendant of an old Hugue- 
not family, and was at that time 22 years 
old, He was a goo, steady man in the 


field, and gave the overseer no trouble 
whatever, Charley saw how faithful he 
was, and promoted him to be a body- 
servant. 

“When the war broke out Charley's 
plantation was ruined, and he took to the 
field, followed by his body servant, who 
attended to his every want and who 
would go out in the dead of night on pri- 
vate foraging expeditions to get food for 
his master, and many a little delicacy 
would be smuggled into camp by him. 

“He was the most honest nigger that I 
ever laid eyes on, and if he said he’ddo a 
thing he'd do it, and many times he was 
entrusted with private commissions by 
the boys. ~ Pr 

“We finally got so as to like him pretty 
well, even if he was a nigger, and, as 


A, J. BUCKLES, 
Department Commander, California, 


after events showed, he proved himself 
to be a true friend to the eause. 

ymmand was stationed at Tampa, 
Loeub was a 


but learned that it w: 
““Marsa, disguise 


erse’f, an’ den git 


nut. 

“Charley took the hint at once, and, 
having exchanged clothes with the nigger 
and blackened his face with ehareva!, he 
lounged about, picking up wood, until he 
was outside the lines. Charley was safe, 
and George Washington soon followed 
him. 


GENERAL BURNSIDE. 


“It was long after the close of the war 
that I heard of the fate of these two 
faithful adherents of the Confederate 
euise. It was during the siege of Rich- 
mond, when, in a skirmish with the 
Yankee troops, Charley was shot through 
the heart, and h’s ever faithful servant 
pierced through the heart by a 
kee sword. 

‘That’s the only nigger I ever had any 
respect for,” added the veteran, by way 
of conclusion. 


“CRACKER” FIGHTS A YANKEE. 


Yankee doodle, doodle, doo, 
Yankee doodle, dandy. 

vas the loyal tune I was whistling 
, 1880, on Capital street, ‘l'e- 
woe Va., as my thoughts tlew back to 
my Northern home, and I was thinking 
how dangerous it would have been to 
whistle that tune but a few short years 
ago. My feet kept time with the stirring 
quickstep tune. 

“Shut yer noise’ was the sentence 
that fell abruptly on my ears. 

Being of ay obstinate disposition, 
I did not shut up as ordered, but kept 
up my old tune of “Yankee doodle.” 

“Didn't I tell you to shut up?” cried 
out the same voice. 

I turned around, and my gaze met the 
ee of a talland wiry-looking “cracker.” 

Je was gaunt and thin-visugea, with a 
seragzy moustache partly concealing his 
course mouth. 

“Yes, but [don’t always do what I'm 
told,’ l answered back With Yankee in- 
dependence, and again started up my 
dear old tune and turned about to con- 
tinue my walk. 

Lhad scarce turned around when T felt 
aclenched fist strike my back with con- 
siderable force, 

Having been taught to use my fists in 
a scientific manner in early boyhood, 1 
was not long in returning the blow wich 
compound interest on my opponent's 
chest. Then we had it hot and heavy, 
blow following blow in rapid succession. 

It was a question who was getting the 
worst of the battle, when I landed a well- 
directed blow on his nose. Th’'s seemed 
to greatly enrage him, for instead of re- 
tallating in the same kind of coin, he 
stepped back a few feet and drew a 38- 
ealibre, Smith & Wesson revolyer trom 
his hip pocket, and aimed it at me, 

Tie crowd which had by this time 
gathered around us saw his movement 
and one of them sprang upon him and 
snatched the weapon from his hand. 

A policeman then appeared upon the 
seene, and the crowd, my opponent and 
myself disappeared, while 1 bethought 
ae that there is yet, and more espec- 
ially among the “eracker” element,a deep- 
seated dislike of the Yankees, who 
maintained the Union and upheld the 
glorious banner of our republic, 

_—_— 
—_—_— 
YOUTH AND THE REAPER. 


“Come!” said the reaper and raised his 
hand, 
“Be not afraid, but come with 
Twill show you a perfect tand, was 
None but the chosen 


This 
on April 


of God may see.” 


“Come!” and pointed away re 
ie (The sun of tte was sudla ions Needs 
Iwill show you the vale of rest," 
None but the children of love may know.’ 


“Come!” and trustin 
obeyed, i full, the youth 
Gave the 


world one glan O 
That God Bice of regret, 


pe mule comfort his loved ones 
Then turved—and the sun of life had set, 
“Comer end the reaper whom men call 


oath, 


Swung wide the gates of pricel 
Swept sorrow away, as. with abrente 
Coarse chaft is swept from the golden 


grain. 
=urbnedare McManus in the Buffalo Com- 


GEO. G. PAGE BOX CO. 


A Flourishing Cambridge Tn- 
dustry. 


History and Description of a Model 
Box Manufactory. 


For morethan half a century Cam- 
bridge has held a prominent position as 
a manufacturing centre in certain lines 
of trade, and during the last 20 years the 
growth and progress made by different 
manufacturing enterprises established 
here have been rapid and of a most sub- 
stantial character, Prominent among 


GEORGE G. PAGE, 


se is the business ilustrated on 
tee eae the George G. Page Box C om- 
pany, and because this is an industry 
that originated here from very small be- 
ginnings, but has grown with this city’s 
progress untilit is now the largest con- 
cern of its kind in the New England 
states, a short history is given and de- 
tailed description of di zrom its first m- 
vepti present time. 
Sees G. Paze, whose name the 
company bears and who was its founder, 
was born in Dorchester, N. H., in 1807, 
where his father at that time was a well- 
kxown blacksmith, who died when his 
son was 5 years old, Mr. Page resided 


One evening a blaze 


5 r If. | industr, 
family or a place of business for himse' Ph cgellatetctie taxticorandiis 


_ But the smoke from the ruins had hardly 
| ceased before Mr. Page had commenced | a short time bo h buildingan’l machinery 
to rebuild his factory upon a larger) were totally destro: ed, t( gether with two 


| ing knownas Factory N 


| fire by steam pipes, which run to every 


| tra 


GENERAL ROSECRANS. 


in that vicinity until he was 17 years of 


age, securing such an education as the | seale. Into his new building he put an | sheds full of lumber, a cargo of lumber | 
engine of 30-horse power and other new 


distriet schools @: pabes! Batay re fur- 
is its ys at that period. 
een like to remark that 
there is always something to learn in the 
career of men who achieve exceptional 
success in any avocation. No two men 
acquire great success by pursuing ex~ 


of men who have risen to prominence 


and influence, and are looked upon as 


| that had only been landed a fe 
fore, and their large lumber wharf, and a 
dry house full of hard pine boards, 
these were wholly consumed. 
over the engine room also gave way and 
fell upon the engine. 
_quantity of material which fell on it, the 
engine was dug out of the debris a few 
days ufter the fire only slightly injured, | 
and but little work was required to put 
it in running order again. 
Notwithstanding this sudden and heavy 


After a sh ort time It was found that 
increasing and that 
ilities were re- 


the business was 
more room and better facilities 
quired, i extensive anata were 
i Ae . ‘There are he manufacture of cigar boxes 
rots oF se enos wulch Fe more or pecemme ee prominent feature in the in- 
j ives jences : 
ess marked in_ the liyes and experie! employment where only afew years be- 
fore two or three were all that were re- 


But in spite of the 
made. 


nearly 100 people were given. 


FACTORY OF THE GEORGE G. PAGE BOX CO. 


loss but a short time was required to 
place the concern 
‘The old furniture manufactory | 


George G. Pa-e died, but he lived to see 
the works which he founded in his early 
manhood on so smalla scale become one of 
the largest in their line in New England. 

Since Mr. Page relinquished active duty 
in 1880, extensiveimprovements had been 
made to meet the growing demands of the 
business, but owing to sickness he was 
unable to see them. 

The present plant. consists of a brick 
building known as Factory No. 1, 180x50, 
three stories high, and a wooden build- 
100x50, of 
three stories. In the rear ‘actory No, 
1 isa storehouse, GO feet square and two 
stories in height. Outside of the main 
building is abrick boiler and engine room 
build in 1885, in which is placed a new 
engine of 125-horse power, built by C Hy 
Brown, of Fitchburg, and two new 
boilers made by Kendall & Roberts of 
this city, having together a capacity of 
150-horse power, 

Also in the engine room is a fire pump 
and hose always ready for immediate 
action if needed. The buildings are 
thoroughly protected against accident by 


part of the buildings, and in case of a fire 
the opening of a valve inthe engine room 
will at once fill any or every room with 
raw steam. Automatic sprinkle! 
also run through every story. Ane 
watch clock with itions in different 


when he took charge of the general out- | and was elected treasurer in October, 
side work, up to the time of his entering | 1 
the firm in 1 874. 

Mr. Franklin P. Stewart. the treasurer, 


parts of the premises shows the watch- 
man’s faithful attention to his duties, | 

The various buildings and yards are | 
lighted by the Sawyer, Mann & Co., 16 | 
eandle power incanc it lamps, the 
supply for which is taken from a plant | 
of their own and is furnished by a | 
Thomson-Ilouston Company Automatic 
Dynamo of 250 light capaelty. | 

On the first or ground floor of factory 
No. 1 are located the planer Here the 
number is received just as it comes by 
vessel or car from the mills in the M 
forests, and here we see, in the matter 
handling the lumber, a good illustration 
of how the labor-saving problem has 
been worked out, Formerly a load of 
boards required twoor three handl 
during its transportation from the car or 
the to the machinery, but now the 
korteam upon which it is loaded 
3 up to the wide doorway, where it 
is slid on rollers directly to the machine. 

‘There are several of these planing 
machines in constant operation, finishing 
30,000 feet per day. One of these ma- 
chines planes two boards at once on both 
sides. 

After leaving the planing machine the 
lumber goes to the cutting-olf saws, whe 
itis cut into the proper length for tl 
boxes which it is proposed to make of it. 
Other saws cutitinto proper widths for 
side ops, bottoms, ends or whatever it 
is in Rdadito be used for, The pieces 
aremade so that they will fit together by 
means ot a matching machine, and then 
they in shape to be put together into | 
boxes of any size or woe desired, from | 
the smallest up to a piano case, 

On part of the second floor located 
the printing department, the remainder 
being used for sawing. The printing on 
wood is a special fea.ure first introduced 
by Mr, Page in 187, which has grown to 
be a very important branch of the box- | 
making business, by which means print- 
ing and pasti on of labels have bee 
largely done away with. Several he 

sresses especially bui.t for the firm are 
Kent in operation most of the time. Cop- 
per and iron type is used, and very fine 

acimens ofthe “art preservative of all 
arts’”’ are turned out. 

On the third floor are the machines by 
which what is styled the “lock corner 
boxes” aremade. From this factory all 
the work goes to the nailing rooms lo- 


a | 


LUMBER YARDS OF THE,GEORGE G. 


2 
PAGE BOX CO. 


of Batchelder, Moore & Co., of East 


cigar box branch was carried on. 
Early in the spring of 1874 the present 


representative men in the communities 
in which they reside, Each one has a 
certain degree of individuality. We are 
not stating the case incorrectly when we 
say that few men in this country have 
acquired influence, wealth or position 
without disclosing strong individual 
traits. 

Mr. Page came from a good stock. 
Those principles of industry, prudence, 
frugality, perseverance and_ integrity 
which had enabled them to wring a good 
living from the rocky hillsides of a New 
Hamphshire farm were his inheritance, 
and with that alone he commenced the 
battle of life. y 

In 1824 he came to Brighton, perform- 
ing the journey on foot, and worked on a 
farm for Mr. Levi Pierce two years, when 
he went to work in a Mr. Faulkner's car- 
penter shop, which then stood near the 
corner of Harvard and Columbia streets, 
with whom he remained about the same 
length of time. In 127, he engaged with 
Mr. Isaae Tirrill, whose place was near 
the corner of Union Park street and Har- 
rison avenue, Boston Highlands, where 
he remained for six years, when he pur- 
chased a farm in “Wentworth, N. H., 
which he worked for the next nine years. 

In 1844, Mr. Page returned to Cam- 
bridgeport and commenced the manufac- 


“WESLEY L. PAGE, 


ture of boxes and packing cases, his shop 
being on what is now Maguzine street, 
where all the work was done by hana. In 
1845 he builta small factory and dwelling- 
house on the junction of Hampshire 
street and Broadway, the site now oecu- 
pied by the present corporation, His 
capital at this time was 51000, and here 
he put in some machinery, which was 
run by a power furnished ‘by one horse, 
and he employed two or ‘three men: 
Business increasing, it was thought best 
to putin a small engine, which for sey- 
eral years was all the power required, 
and his business increased rapidly. 

But it was not all sunshine aid eas: 
xoing for the new enterprise, for in 185%, 
on one of the coldest nights of that win- 
ter, the thermometer showing the mer- 
cury as standing at 20 degrees below 
zero, the factory and dwelling-house were 


quired. Woodworking machinery had not ee ee 
at that time reached that high degree of | ories high, | 
it has now, 
more skilled labor was needed to do the 
same amount of work than is necessary 
in these days. 5 i 

Mr. age was most ably assisted in the 
management of his_ busi a 
by his sen, Ovando ¢ 
born in Wentworth, N. 
came to Cambridge when four years of 
He was educated in our public 
schools and at an early age helped his 
father in the factory and became a mem- 
ber of the firm in 161. E t 
prising and energetic, a good financier, 
of which department he had full charge 


brick building, 
was commenc? 
| year it was read 

At this time Mr. Wesley L. Page be- 
came a junior partner, and the firm name 
was George G. F 0 
ing health compelled Mr. George G. Page 
to relinquish all active y L \ 
ness, and he retired, leaving its entire 
management to his two sons. 

In December, 1882, Mr. Ovando G. Page 
died, and the following 
ent corporation was forme 

the George G. Pe 
Its present officers are: > 
L. Page, president; Franklin P. Stewart, 


consequently or Occupancy. 


art in the busi- 


ze, who was 
in 1842, but 


< March the pres- 


He was enter- | 


’ | chips are sold, and the shaying 


' for fuel. No coal is used in runni 
| engine. The shavingsare blown into the | 


| ond 


| part of t 


cated in factory No. 2, as the new build- 


_ In this factory all the nailing and fin- 
ishing of boxes is done. Seven nailing 
machines are used, driving nails of any 


‘size from one up to three inches in 
length. 

in this 

hand. 

more of lumber eut to size, is constantly 
kept in stock ready for nailing together, 
and on the lower floors from 300 to 500 


casks of nails are always in stock. Here 
also we find the oice of the superin- 
tendent and shipping clerk. From this 
office run electrie bells and telephone 
wires to the main office and factory No. 1. | 
There is very litt!e waste in an estab- | 
lishment of this kind. Sawdust and 


boiler room to be used for fuel, and the 
cue, shavings are blown into the sec- 
story of the shaving building, from 
whence they are dropped through a spout | 
into wagons and d away to pack ice | 
for shipment. The chips are sold for 
kindlings; and so larvely are they 
sought, that orders are all the time on 
the books several days before they can be 
hilled. 1 
In the early years of this industry | 
the company ran a millof their own in | 
Maine, and there sawed the lumber into 


| the shape desired at the factory. They 
| then cut Gaiie a good deal of their own 


lumber, although part of it was con- 
tracted for, In tho-e days they manu- 
factured three or four million feet of 
lumber into boxes in a year; now they 


| buy the lumber required, contracting for | 


a large portion of it some time before it | 


| is needed, 


_ Che entire product of five mills located | 
in Maine and Massachusetts is taken by 
this RAL, and, in addition thereto, 
1@ preduet of several others is 
required to supply their nesds. Eight to 
nine’million feet are used annually, and 
three or four million carried in stock. In 
transportation there has been the same 
change in the method employed by this | 
company that has been noticerble in a | 
large portion of the lumber trade. In | 
the early days of the business, the lum- 
ber was all shipped from the mill to the | 
factory by vessels, and the concern used 
to own several of the vessels in which it 
Was transported. But lately cars 
a great extent taken the place of vessels, 
and now most of the material for making 
boxes comes by rail. From four hundred | 
to five hundred cars a year are now un- | 
loaded in the yards of the Page Box 
Company. le the facilities for re- 
ceiving it by car, there are two whurves 
on Broad canal, to whien vessels drawing 
nine feet of water can come. | 

To properly handle and store the im- 
mense_ sto that_they carry, requires 
large facilities. Yard No. 1, located at 
the factory, has a eapacity for 500,000 
feet; Yard No.2, on Portland and Thorn- 
i reets, has a capacity for 2,500,000 
feet, and Yard No. 3, on Harvard street, 
corner of Muns=n, has room for 1,750,000 
feet; in this yard there is also a_store- 
house 100x530, two stories high. ‘Ihe last 
‘wo yards named are favorably situated 
on the Boston & Albany railroad, Grand 
Junction division, from which they have 
spur tracks into their premises. 

The illustrations we publish give a 
very correct idea of the establishment 
and of its founder and present senior 
proprietor. 

A few words concerning the personnel 
of the active workers in the company 


FIRST MASSACHUSETTS INFANTRY MONUMENT, Gettysburg. 


and to his efforts a | treasurer, who, with Mr. Clarence M. 


for several years, 
Howlett, constitute the board of direc- | entered the factory to work. From there 


‘ge share of credit is due for the suc- 


both totally destroyed by fire, leaving 
the owner Without’ a dwelling for his 


eoss achieved by the house, 


tors. 6 
Ancther disaster by fire came upon the On the 1°th day of Jvviory, 1355, Mr. 


may be appropriate here. 

Mr. Wesley L. Page, the president and 
Reve Manager, was born in 1852, on 
the very spot where he now conduets his 
business, the house Le was born in being 
the one burned in 1857. He was educated 
in our grammar and high schools. Part 
of his spare time, when out of school, 
was spent in Gollecting bills and nailing 
boxes for his father. In his 16th year he 


from the Union College at Schenectady, 
N. Y., in 1864. He seems to have been 


Mr. Clarence M. Howlett, the efficient | born a leader of men, and was so prom|- 
| clerk of the company, is also a native of | nent that he was elected to represent his 


district in the Legislature the year suc- 
ceeding his graduation, serving the same 
year asa member of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee and special committee on the 
Liquor law. Heserved his constituents 
with such distinction that he was elected 
the following year to the state Senate, 
defeating two strong candidates. He then 
retired from active politics for a number 
of years, and devoted himself to his 
rapidly increasing law practice. In 1872 
he moved to South Boston, and in 1877 
was elected to represent Ward 14 in the 
Tlouse of Representatives. He was re- 
elected in 1878, and served the people in 
this capacity until 1882, ying at this 
time, in all, six successive vears. In 1*80 
he was elected Speaker of the House and 
held that position for three years. In 
* 


M. EMMETT URELL, 


GENERAL SCHOFIELD, Ranking General, Regular Army. 


, born in 1861, and educated in 


is a Cambridge boy, born and bred here, 
Cambridge schools, 
»prenticeship 
with his father, 
r box busine 


mntered the employ of | 
nt book-keepér in 


the old firm as as 1 
1880, and remained in the office until | 


| Kay has conducted the house for the 
| eight years,and during that time 
| Improved the premis 


when he was appointed | 
Las one of the directors. 


we used | George 
ethe | y 


G. Page factory for several | October, 1885, 
For eight years, from Mareh, d 


CHAKLES 


Boston, but gave up his position on ac- 


| offices and many of the roon 


SOLDIERS’ MONUMENT, National Cemetery, Gettysburg. 


count of failing health, and spent the 


a setts have become so eminently success- 
next three years in New Hampshire. On 


ful in polities and at the bar as has Hon. 


Charles J. Noyes. He was born in 


he entered the o'fice and assisted his 
brother, Ovando G. Page, for a few years, 


the formation of the George G, 


Company he took charge of the books, | Haverhill, and graduated at an early age 


Department Commander, District Colum- 
via, 

1887 he was again elected tothe House 
from Ward 14, and was renominated for 
Speaker Jn the Republican eauer 1nd 
on the first ballot he was unanir isly 
elected to the chair. He was re-elected 
unanimously to the same position in 188s. 

| and at the close of each session he was 
| | presented with a beautiful testimonial. 
| Mr. Noyes is a paSt master of th. Adelphi 
| Lodge of Masons of South Boston; is a 


| past commander of St, Omer Command- 
ry 


i has taken nis 


2d degree in 
achusetts cor 


tory, and is a 


past officer of botl, lod and ence - 
ment in the Odd Feflows, TEP GneeeD 

While in the chair of the House Mr, 
No. ruled with sueh discretion that he 


never had his decision doubted but once 
| and his popularity was so great that his 
decision was sustained by an almost 
} Ubanimous vote. He has been in public 


life for nearly half a century, and al- 
though he has been a sturdy defender of 
the principles of the Republican party 
he is one of the most popular men in the 
country, regardless of party, even among 
his political opponents, and'is respected 
and esteemed by politicians, professional 
and business men alike, as an honest and 
upright man, and one who is conscien- 
tious; which is say ing much ina state 
where party lines ace drawn as closely as 
they are in Massachusetts, For the f 
year or more Mr. Noyes has Leen atte 
ing to his large law practice. He was 
appointed by Governor Long justice of 
the Municipal Court of South Boston 
Mr. Noyes is of robust physique and 
commanding presence, whieh facts alone 
? enabled him to carry out the power- 
and wearing work of his majestic 
n. He is broad, expansive and pro- 
gressive in his ideas, and has few equals 
as an orator or statesman, and his long 


| Xperience in the inside workings of the 


political parties places he fr 

rank of the anon pollen 

al he 18 @ man who is and always 

pares 200n to his constituents or fel. 
Metrops litan Motel, 

Situated on Washington Street, near 
Dover street, Within easy walking dis- 
tanee of the business sections of the city 
and all the different depots of railroads 
fromthe South and West, but still re- 
moved from the noisy bustle and turmoil 
of the busy business portions, is the 


Metropolitan Hote 5 
MSKAG Ie stew I, of which Mr, John 


A dozen different lines of horse 
| the door, and i 
| be reached every few conds, Mr. Me- 


rS@ Cars pass 
1 some one of these it can 


t 
(ee has 
conceivable way. At the cost of How 
sands of dollars he has recently re-fur- 
nished, re-decorated and re-painted the 
entire extericr, and now has one of the 
best and most thoroughly and elegantly 
fitted hotels in the city of Boston. The 
textile work in the hall-ways, parlors, 


1s is not only 


elaborate but beautiful. 


here are 152 elegantly fitted ve 

zhted, airy and well furnished sone 
all supplied with hair mattresses. There 
are commodious and elegant ladies’ var 
lors, gents’ smoking and reading» room 
billiard room and sample room connected 
with the house. speciality is made 
for commercia nd theatrical lests and 
families. In catering for the utter there 
a humber of fine rooms en suite, and 
Special rates are made, An eleva 
runs to every floor, day andnight. R ates 
ean be had on the European or Ameri- 


J. F. DENNISTON, 
i Department Commander, Pennsylvania. 


can plan, and every attention is made 
that the stay of the gnest is made pleas- 
ant and comfortable. It is safe to sty 
that whenever a suest stops at the 
Metropolitan, he will neve thereafter 
tarry at any other house while in Boston, 


A comm ment orator in a western 
college was delivering un eloquent speech 
on Washington. “What name,” he 
uskel, in one of his lofty rhetorical 
flights; ‘what name is heard wherever 
men congregate, in the forum, the mart, 
or the king's highway?” ‘This was 2 
wéll-turned sentence and he knew it. 
But all its effect was irretrievably 
spoiled bya conscienceless little bo: in 
Se suslence, Who remarked ina tend 

hisper: “I gnesshe i ‘Li - 
Moog eaus ‘Little An- 

It is not polite to pocket anything 
the table toutes it happens to Ne a bi 
Nard-table.—[Philade hia tem.] 


SOUVENIR TRAVELLER, NATIONAL ENCAMPMENT, G. A. R., 1890. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC AND MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, 


PITTSBURGH, PA., U. S.A. 


Operating United States Electric Lighting Co. and Sawyer-Man Electric Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF APPARATUS 


FOR CENTRAL STATION LICHTINC, 
ARC AND INCANDESCENT. 
PLANTS FOR ISOLATED LICHTING. 


LAMPS. CUTOUTS. SOCKETS. SWITCHES, WIRING DETAILS, 
ELECTRIC STREET RAILWAY APPARATUS. 


Bratch Offices in all Commercial Centres. General District Agents Located at 


620 ATLANTIC AVE., BOSTON, MASS., AMERICAN CENTRAL BUILDING, ST. LOUIS, 
NO. 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY, THE ROOKERY, CHICAGO, ILLS., 
MITCHELL BUILDING, CINCINNATI, OHIO, 328 MONTGOMERY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 


NO. 36 COLLEGE STREET, CHARLOTTE, N. C.. 


Correspondence Solicited. Estimates Furnished on Application. 


Do you propose to operate your electric apparatus for PROFIT? 

If so. carefully consider the following points: 

Our generators. motors. converters and details are better designed for their service from a mechanical point of view than apparatus made 
by any other organizations. Our converters are from 10 to 15% higher in efficiency than those of our competitors. We have the only relia- 
ble direct-reading meter 321 central stations and about 600,000 lamps in operation. 

We control the only perfectly simple system for arc lighting, embodying a lamp that will requre trimming only once in four days. 6000 lights sold in 
the last few months. 


Our electric street car system has been developed to the point of perfection, points of failure of earlier systems introduced having been carefully 


avoided. Apparatus for <0 electric roads contracted for during the last two months. 


CIRCULARS SENT ON APPLICATION. 


Full Information Furnished by our District Agents. 


SOUVENIR TRAVELLER 


NATIONAL ENC AMPMENT, G. A. R., 


b 


DO NOT FAIL TO WITNESS THE 


AFTERNOONS AT 3,30, 


THE BEAUTIFUL BIBLICAL DRAMA, 


FALL OF BABYLON. 


Framed in the Prodigality of Sumptuous Stagecraft. 


eae ake 


P, T. Barnum and J, A. Bailey, owners, Produced under the direction of 
Imre Kiralfy, 


Fraok L. Perley, Rasiness Manager. se cxigned and painted by John Rettig, 
‘of Cine 


eeeeeas 
COR W ANCES DALLY. 

nu ths afternoon exhibitions and avoid the evening rush, 
JULY 23 NOsTON DAILY POST 1890, 


"Ke is aN Vnqualined success and the audiene Ado not ssum to diminiah, bnt rather are on the increase." 


TWoP 
TLaidies and Children are reque ted te 


BOSTON PALLY RECORD, 1890. 
¥ one who haa seen the grat spectacle win 8 bo KO At feast once more, and advise all their friends 


ORCEOUS 


OAKLAND GARDEN 


THE MUSICAL AND MARTIAL SPECTACLE THE 


FALL OF BABYLON 


ed ae 


PRINCIPAL EVENTS OCCUR AS FOLLOWS: 


TTRACTION 


INTERIOR OF THE CITY. 


3.54 Jewish Wedding Procession. 

3.5 ridwl Chorua.... 5 siveiens 

4.00 ne Persian Prisoners 

4.01 eray Shown a Capulve 

4.02 horns of Chaldean Pries 

4.04 0. ession of Vii tory. " 7a PPBnain ba vaasoke densa ohn aaa 
Ti vented anit producet by Iinre Kiralfy, 

4,19.... Belshazzar's Clemency... 

4.2 ames Before the 


Kin 
nga of Z40) : 
abylonian 


INTERIOR OF THE PALACE. 


4.39....Babyloniin Revel 9.39 
4.40..,.Grand Festal Dance 2.40 
Nandwriting on the Wall - 0.62 
Daniel's Interpretatio 9.53 
Invasion of the City. . os 9.56 
Fall of Bubylon.....66.s00r- 10,00 


JULY 23. £ 1800 
“Many go again and again to see the exht 
JULY 22 KY CER. 1890, 
“Rounds of aspla se for a pleturesque (( proportions, prevwnted delightfully,” 
AFTERNOONS AT 3.30, EVENINGS AT £,30, 
“Sf cs Ga re 
One Week's Verdic, of the Boston Press, Unanimous Op nions of Approval, 
JULY 26. BOSTON DAILY ADVERTISER, 1890, 
“To be appreciated the exhibition must be seen; it einnot be deser.b d adequately.” 
JULY 24 BOS'ON DAILY GLOBE 1890, 
18 largest, most beqntiful snd most iinpie sive outdoor spectacle ever given here,’” 
JULY 23. BOSION DAILY HERA 1890, 
‘A noveland magnificent spectacle, great audiences, fine weather and big receipts." 
eee ewe 
JULY 24. nOsTON DAILY JOURNAL, 1890. 


“Audience as large as the vast auditorium could comfortably seat, and the enthusiagm was unbounded.” 


ON ACCOUNT OF THE MACNI 


WM. S, BUTLER & C0,, 


90 to 98 Tremont Street, 
IMPORTERS, JOBBERS AND RETAILERS 


DRAPERIES 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


Smyrna Rugs, Table Covers, and 
Upholstery Fringes, 


MILLINERY GOODS 


Hosiery, Gloves, Small Wares, 
CROCKERY, GLASS WARE 


AND 


BRIC-A-BRAC. 


National Encampment G. A. R. Decorations made 
to order from Bunting which is ABSOLUTELY fast. 
color, in handsome design. Price $10. Flags of all 
NATIONS, in all sizes. Prices the lowest. 


THE ORDER OF 


THE INTERNATIONAL FRATERNAL ALLIANCE. 


The Best 7-year Endowment in the United States. 


WORKS LIKE A CHARM. 


Incorporated Under the Laws of Massachusetts. 
1. BST to S49 Weekly Benefits, 
2. R700 to $1900 Death Benefits in Grade 1, yeding t» 


3. 877 to R507 Death Benefits in Grade 2, upon each policy, dcr 
mempberal lp. 


ccording to number of polict x 


AC number of polieles 


co. ding to number of policies 


First-class organizers wanted everywhere. 
to good workers. 
to Payments, Benefits, and the workings of the Order, 


Address 


Cabinet Secretary. 


ROOMS: 65 AND 69 GLOBE BUILDING, BOSTON, 


MASS, 


PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS GENUINE BARGAINS HOLLIS rusts 


mn B 


JULY AND AUGUST. 


We offer a<an 
during the su 


ISAAC B. RICH.... and Manager, 


INSTANTANEOUS SUCCESS 


WITH THE 
Hawk-Eye, Kodak, Waterbury or 
Scovill’s Detective Camera. 
OUTFITS FROM 


$2.50 to $100.00 


Photographic Supplies in all 
its Branches. 


C. H. CODMAN & CO. 


34 Bromfield street. 
ltgae25t 


CROSBY & CE REGORY, ' 


So ReREOS, f Patents, 


ment Co Durehusers 
r mouths a discount of 


10%. 


Foglish and Amerean BRASS and IRON 
BEDSTEADS. 


| Fine Bedding of Every Description. 


MONDAY, Aug. 


And Every Eve 


x During the Week, 


Will be pr duced the 


New Miitary Drama, in Five Acts, 


| BY FRED STINSON, 


A Romance of the Late Civil War. 


A 
DIVIDED 


entitled 


The Putnam Spring 
Upholstered Cot. 
| 


_Je19 


PUTNAM & CO., 


8. ,and 10 Beach Street. 


Ue ate Bt 


84 
w 


WM. S. BUTLER & CO. 


JOHNSTON ELECTRIC 


Train Signals, 
Couplers, 
Annunciators, 
Bells, Wires, 
Gas Lighting 
Supplies, 
Burelar 
Aarti 
Cables 
and Cleats. 


FACTORY AT WOBURN, MASS. | 


NORTH SHORE 


ROUTE. 


A Reliahle Pension Attornev, 


Ww. J. DANTE, 


937 F St, N. W. Washington, DB. ©, 
gives his ersonal attention to every claim, Tf you 
hive any business at Washington, have him attend 
to lt for you, He makes a specialt of olatne wi der 
the New Disability Pension Law, and & 1s yo fee 
until clan is allowed, 

Correspondence cheerfully answered. 


Gloucester 


Eastern Point 
FINEST ; 


Ocean Excursion from Boston, 


® Aug 


Bteamors leave north alle Central Wht (foot of 
gute Suro") works Ht 1.300 A. x and 2 ye Me 
Leave Gloucester ib S days, 
loave Boston at 1 


‘Gioneester weg 
AM and 245 1 ngle tie ‘Kets, FOC. Round 
trip, PVE. SIX-trlp 


avalon martes. 


HOUSE, 


Produced Under the Direction of 


MR. AUCUSTIN THOMAS 


Of the Madison Square Theatre, New York 


TRAIN SIGNAL C0. 


Tosullators, 
Swi ches, 
Gongs, 
Batteries, 
Push Buttons, 
Electric Light 
Conductors, 
Watchmen’s 


The following powerful ca th 8 been engagea: 
Robe.t I . 8. A T. L. Coleman 
Kobt. Taber 
1. F. Owen 


Francis My 
Unele Wash, 0 


| Ham, his son, conatitu'lonally lazy..( 
Sect. Mason, of the Union Cay 


Michel Harrington, Corporal, liver Paul 
Sawney McKilt, Private . D. Bb. Argyle 
Bilt Smith, Private, U Jolin Taurus 


Victor Crapaud, Priv: +. KB. Francais 
Kate Pinckney, of Pinokney Plantation, 
Mande Banks 

Olive Pinckney, her half sister, always for peace, 
Sarah Holimes 

Pinckney, thelr aunt, a maiden lady, 

Maile Zvhn 
Chioe, wife to Uncle Wash..... «Jas. M. Kiley 


Time—February, 1861, ‘and April, 
1865 


| Antoinette 


ERY AND INCIDENTS. 
suon room at Pinckney Ha‘l, 1861 
ming (f age. Leve and Patriotism, An act of 
sion. A nasty wedding. 


‘ove, 1865, 


The Secret. RKe- 
1, Olive’s Boudoir. Love’s argu 
Plantation, An un 
Aunt Chice’s Cabin 


The surprise. 


s nel, the Tibrary. Revelath ns, The 
Cv , the boverac, “the duel. Tnwrnap- 

Ss >] tion. Ai rested 

Act V 
a) nseles: site ig 
. 

eC ari oO makes an t Mow. “Death ot 
ait e the old sluve, A b,other’s life. A qartyr. ‘The 

dawn of peace 


Best Seats in the House, $1.00. 


Other Prices, 75, 50 and 2G Cents. 
RAL A 


MATINEES 
Wednesdays and Saturdays at 2 


A special feature of this eng 
resentation of a superb Hb: to the Ga. R 
Post tor whieh the most votes are polled by B \tur- 
day Evening, Aug. 16. Each purchaser of a ticket 
will ve furni bed withatlank yote which can be 
niled out with hia preference, 

This uniqne work of art was designed and exe- 


DMISSION, 50 CENTS, 


32,000 square feet iloor space. 


THE GHOIGEST | WARREN CLOTHES HOOKS 
PAINTINGS pet 


nent will be the 


styles 


i, andshapess 
jing space in wardrobe. 
The Antler Hvok pro- 
vides for canes, Wm- 
brellas, gloves, etc., in 


By Noted American Artists. | the halts usofit inthe | by Shreve, Crumip & Low, corner of Washington 
' packing’ room, pre. | and Summer str ets, where itis now on exhibition. 
Ferving clothing from For further particulars apply at the Box Ofice, 


« cy enses,dust and moths. 
On exhibition at the office, Clrvular free, 


WARREN WARDROBE HOOK CO. 


175 Tremont St., Room 47 


FOR SALE AT REASONABLE PRICES 
GEO. C. FOLSOM, 


30 Bromfield St. Take Elevator. 
a 8 


ten or more, can secure seata at Reduced Rates by 
applying at the Box Office or by mail or telegraph. 


MONDAY, AUG, 18, 


The Wm. J. Gilmore Opera Co, 


age 


THE SEA KING. 


oug 


A New Shapely Sub: 
stitute for Cormets. 


:\\\, COMPROMISE 
+} BODICE. 


Ssock Sizes, $1.75 


DESK 9 Office 
Furniture. 


DERBY & KILMER DESK CO., 
93 Causeway St 


Equipoise Waists. 


Both the e warmerts in 
atock and made to ok r. 


Miss PHILBROOK, 


WANTED. 


of Canteans, + styles, 
‘icing encampment week (oftice 7 Sudbury street), 
TuLaitecwards, S.W. KENT, Meriden, Conn, 

\. RK. men Con mAKO expenses, bc 


vuutation Ueketa, 82.40, 
Syect L rates 10 oxct 
che § ES. 


EROCHAN'T, Agent: 
Sa. trly orl tod Mondays, yg 


BOSTON. 


Suite 41,175 Tremont 
Street. | 


at any gatherings aug 


MATINEE. EXTERIOR OF THE CITY. NICHT. 
TOCEHMON Of POAMMTELY. cecccerces cecseeeeee 8.30 
ish Bridal Cor 8.34 
heazar’s Hat KT 
jan Spies, . 840 
abylon Attacke oe 8 ahd 
he King to the Rescue. 850 


ordi: gto time of 


4. $200 to $1900 Endowment Benefits (at end of 7 years) (o ANY Grade, ac- 


5. Benefits of every kind a crue after 77 days’ membership, 
in G 1; three in Grade 2; five in Grade 3; 0° seven In 
1 by comb Grades 2 and 4 
¢ of our planis that a manc¢r woman is tusured for his or her “1 te 
expectaney” without requiring new fees or examinations would be required in other Or 
) deis, ana when once accepted hire the danger of a future rejection is pass d 


i Liberal terms offered 
Write for prospectuses giving fullinformation as | 


JAMES F. REYNOLDS, 


Opening of the Season. 
1890, 


outed for Messrs. Isnae B. Rich and Fred. Stinson 


N.B.—All members of the G. A. R., in. parties of 


ENTS to gell a fing line of G. A. R. Souvenirs, 
and Bean Plates, 


handsome proilt 


EICNINGC TRIUMPHANTLY AT 


EVENINGS AT 8,30, 


THE SUBLIME SCRIPTURAL PAGEANT, 


FALL OF BABYLON. 


se eee 


MOST WONDROUS PRODUCTION OF THE 


eee ee 


THE 


AGE. 


Tcalums at Every Performance. Ten 
Brigade Band One Hour Bete 
argest Ballet in the World. 


onsanl Covered Seats. Delightful P 
Exhibition, One Theuawnd Magn 
Gloped {a @ flood of «lectiie and ep 


enade Concerts 
itly- Costumed. 
nm liehe, 


| AD IUTSSLON, | Admission and Ke erveid Ch, 50 cents. 
TH SEAT. |X cbaire (Includ 2¢ admixion) 86,00; single chatrs in boxes, £1.00; 
CENT: | dren nnder 10 years of age, half price to all Reserved Seats, 


MATINEES AS COMPLETE AS NIGHT PERFORMANCES, 


Ticketa can be bought at Oakland Gerden; also of Church & Co,, Corner of Court and Howard streesa; 
Tiralbury's phi rancy, 443 Washington street, corner Winter; C. A. Bartlett, corner Berkeley and Tre- 
mont streeta, at reeuter prices; and ata slight advance at Thayer’s Parker House Ticket Ofice. and at 
the news atanda at Adams House, Young’s, Vendome, Victoria and Brunawick Hotels, 

Ke 6 eee Oe wm Om) W hlieletm sere 


A few Private Boxes, containing 
Chil 


| Warren, Dorchester and Hampden electric cars land passengera at Garden, pass all rallrond depots and 
connect with all street railways. Special cars from Dudley Street Station, Transfers from that point for 

Jansen gers CO) zy by ¢ ‘erent lines, 
| passengers coming by differen ee eee 
| The New York & New England railroad runs specialtrain to Oakland Gardon at 8,00, returning & 
10-16, and aclis round-trip excursion tickets, inclading admission to the Garden, from all stations on 


ita line, 
eee Soe 2 
Excursion yates have been arranged with all roads and transportation companies to enable everybody 


to sce the grandest exhibition of the age. Ae ales - 


Cheap Excursions Will Be Run On All Railroads. 


TUDE OF THE SPECTACLE THE FALL OF BABYLOW WILL NOT BE CIVEN ELSEWHERE IN NEW ENCLAND. 


Boston Photogravure Co., 


56 BOYLSTON STREET, 
The Most Gomplete Establishment 


IN NEW ENCLAND 
For Magazine, Book and Newspaper 


| ILLUSTRATION. 


/Relief Plates, 
Half Tones, 
Mezzotype, 
Celatine Printing, 
French Color Process. 


(cean Excursions _» 


| GRAND OPERA HOUSE | 


| PROCTOR & MANSFIELD, Props. 
Telephone 442. 


and Managers | 


Tremont Station. 


| Grand Reopening for the Season, after Extensive 


Alterations and Decorations. | 


AUG. 11, MONDAY. AUG. 11. 


Matinees, Tuesday, Thursday and 
| Saturday. 


GRAND ARMY WEEK 


WITH HARRY P. MAWSON'S MIL- 
ITARY COME DY-DRAMWA, 


A FAIR REBEL 


As Produce 


A FAIR REBEL . 


A FAIR REBEL . 
The Celebrated “Rat Hell’’ 


A FAIR REBEL . 
The Thrilling Escape | 


The Greatest of Mili- 
tary Dramas. 


The Marvellous Revolving Scene. 


Saturday Night and Next Week, 


fork We rld saya of “A Fair Retel”; “The 
eceived with enthusiasm,” 


TO THE 


EASTERN 
RESORTS. 


The International § §S, Co, Steamer 
leaves Commercial Wharf, Boston, 


Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, 


AT 8.30 A.M., 


dat the Star Theatre, New York. 


Libby Prison 


and Monday and Thursday 


at same hour for 


EASTERN MAINE, 


NEW BRUNSWICK, 
OF NOVA SCOTIA 


Grand Excursion to St. John and 
Retun, . .. ., $5.00 
Grand Excursion to Annapolis and 


Retun, . . . . $5,00 


Best orches ra re- 
ts, 80c, and 20c. | 


STARTLING STATEMENTS 


But Nevertheless True. 


“I consider myself exceptionally fortunate. Tam 

well now, for the first time ina numberof years. | Office, 207 Washington s!,,and Commercial whart 
The above remark was made by Mra, May A aus _E. A, WALDRON, Ge 

Cham: ney, who resides at 34 Division Street, Chel- 


rea. My troublesecmod fo begin with a series of colds 
My nose became clogged. and discharged conUnuons- 
ly. My throat would ful 
up, and in the morningit 
would be dry and parched 
and Thad a bad taste 


POINT: 


in 


y il 5 * 
my mouth, I had a head ron ttantel nannies 
ache and pain over t'e 5 Dance Pavitto 
eyes. My stomach got so 2 


bad that I had to force 
myself to eat, Everything 
I ate acemed to He like 
lead on my stomach. 1 
hada fechng of n\wsea, 
and fearful paroxyisms of 
coughing, with aharp.duart~ 
ing pains across my chest, 
ending in suffocating 
spells. Ob, I was so wenk 
and sick, and my euffer- 
ings were iwful. Under 


THAYER’S 


Great Rea)istic 


Afternoons 
at 3.30, 


Evenly gs 
408.30, 

nd 
Pyrotechuic 


Equestrian, 


Pantomimic, 
Spectacle. 
200 Perform 
During Bide 
Graceful Gy 
Pantomimis 


Mus. CHAMPNEY. 
the Blair treatment my aymptonia all diea: 
We have an entirely new system by which 
can be absolutely eradicated from the humax 
We do not promise merely temporary relief, but 
guarantee that by our medien- pry lilo treatment 
the sick ace made well, Diseases of the noze, throat 
and head are our specialties, and in this Mne we 
have no equal. Those aMiletcd with Catarrh tn its 
worst forms come to us and we drive the effete 
matter, which ts causing all the trouble, out of thelr 
ayatoms with almost magieal rapidity. 

The fact that we publish regularly exch week In 
the Boston newspayers, accounts of some of the 
wounderful cares performed at our office, with the 
names and addresses of our patients, is suftlclent to 
prove that we are not afraid of the fullest invest 
gation of our method and troy nt. 

If you are sick, call atthe of the Male Treat 
ment, 101 Boylston atrest, Dr, Doud, the at. 
fending physician, who haa hrd remarkable success 
in diagnosing disease and effeoting permanent cures, 

There aro many whgae eufforings compel them, in 
the agony of despair, to ery out, “On, how I 
would weloome death!” bat in the majority of 
cases “eat may Le put aside, health may be re- 
gained, and life made a Joy and a blessing. 

Dr, | ond’ pationts say that his radical and ael- 
entific treatment isto themarevelation, aus 


40 Horses. 
Educated Ponic 
Trained Donkeys. 
Trick Mules. 
Funvy Elephant. Comic Clo 
Mardle Jumpers. Lady Rider 
Quadrille on Horse- Shadow Pantomime, 
back. Mexican Band, 
Great Stooplechase. Troupe of Soldiers. 

Concluding with the most romantic, thrilling 
brilliant realiam ever presented at un outdoor en- 
tortainoment in the worl l. 

The Burning Prairie. 

Trains leave Boston via Revere Beach & Lynn R. 
K. every balt bour tnitil 1PM. eit tr whieh every 
15 minutes wntil 1 va ia « Sern 
zenten, dlvinons O44 eee A.M... 


by 
VM. 
aug 


THE, al 


Ex aay “man, young, middle-aged, 
Ema old; postage paid. Address 
ir. EL EE. 331 Columbus Ave., Boston, Masa. 
pb essai aha Rade cr me es ie 


5. 715, 50" 
Fare for Round tity’ ‘ana ‘Admiss! on, BS cts, 


SOUVENIR TRAVELLER, NATIONAL ENCAMPMENT, G. A. R., 


NEW BOSTON BANK 


How W. P. Rice’s Latest Enter- 
prise is Looked Upon in 
His Former Home. 


Mr. W. P. Rice, the founder of_ the 
American National Bank of Kansas City, 
is organizing a big national bank here in 
Boston, likewise to be called the Ameri- 
can National, which, from the moment 
its plan of operation and field of work 
were explained to financiers, has been 
regarded in the light of a brilliant dis- 


lie, for a bank that is doing a safe and 
profitable business. 

The originality, however, of this idea 
of W. P. Rice’s lies first in the establish- 
ment of an adjunct to the national bank, 
to be officered by the most s: jous 
men (some from New England and some 
from the South), the function of which 
will be to bring together New England 
capitalists and owners of Southern fields 
for investment; and second, the creation 
of an infiuential Southern following by 
offering to one or two ro men in 
every promising locality in the South a 
certain number of the shares of the bank 
at par; and third, in giving to every 
stockholder the privilege of being intro- 
duced to the right people in New 


oe 

is latter feature fills a want that can 
only be appreciated by those who are fa- 
miliar with the Southern situatiou. Until 


lately owners of Southern resources have 
been vainly knocking at New Yorks 


covery. Like one of those enormously 
profitable patents that once in a while 
take the country by storm, Mr. Rice’s 
conception is causing people to wonder 
why it was not thought of long ago. 

As every one knows. it has been large- 
ly Boston capital that has developed the 
West and built up Chicago, Kansas City 
and Omaha, to say nothing of a 
other prosperous cities tha: dot the p 
from the Mississippi river to 
y mountains, and that this re 
he aid of 
operating fi wh 
have kept Western resources and East- 
ern money in closest touch. Everybody 
also knew, or ought to have known, that 
Boston followed Kansas City to Alabama 


when W. P. Rice and Dr. J. M. Ford of 
Kansas City, launched the Fort Payne 
ar afterward to Denison. 

and more re ly to Cardiff, in 


ay of the Tennessee. There were 
2300 New England stockholders in 
the Fort Payne Coal & Iron Co., who 


had a chance, and still have it, to 
all the way from 50 to 100 per cent 
on their original investment in the shares 
of that company, while many of them 
have made from 100 to 500 per cent from 
investments in Fort Payne realty. 
New England money that followed these 
same two Kansas Citians to Denison is 
considered, in view of the four new lines 
of rail that this y will enter Denison, 
and in view of the big factories that have 
been secured for Denison, and in view of 


ace for coking coal a 
as sure to double b 


While t! 


» three 
ye been the most conspicuous points 


iron-belted city-site 


of Boston venture—and bear in mind 
hat Boston, in a financial sense, includes 
ew England — nevertheless, 
have bad such a widely radiatin 
that millions of Boston capital b 
to various other points from Vir 
7 d Boston's money- 
canning the entir t m 
hand, every owner of Southern 
properties adapted to industrial develop- 
ment is looking to Boston for money to 
convert their raw materials into mer- 
chantable commoditie 
Now, in view of th 
the wonder is that 
dozen financial inve’ 
institution to form « 
nication between Southe: 
New England money. 
lating a scheme to take advantage of this 
condition (for the situation had long ago 
emerged from the lis of theory) 
Southern men and New Englanders alike 


state of affairs, 
d not oceur to a 
h an 


Far from formu- 


re of | 


The | 


Py 


eee 


ft aT 


doors, blindly oblivious of the fact that 
it is the policy of New York bankers—a 
policy that has been adhered to with the 
coldest consistency —to keep all the 
money right there in New York. The 
consequence has been that men with 
properties capable of producing enor- 


mous returns have spent months at 
a time in Gotham trying to 
get the ear of capital, which 


stuffed for their special benefit with ad 
mantine wax. The good offices of this 
department of communication, to be con- 
nected with the ne# American National 
Bank of Boston, will be sought as much 
by investors as by ownersof such prop- 
erties asi: will pay to develop. : 
The cordial favor with which the un- 
= is being received at the South 
fore, only natural, especially 
of the high appreciation in 
the author of the scheme is 
the Southern people. In 
t, he is regarded by them in the 
light of a public benefactor, while at 
the same time his remarkable success 
and his remarkable financial jadgment | 
and ty have created for him a 
New England which is ever 
nonstrate its loyalty _by put- 
ting its hands irto its pockets. There is 
little doubt but that if_the subscription 
books of the American National Bank of 
Boston were to be opened to the public | 
tomorrow morning, the entire amount | 
which is to be an even million) would be 
taken before the close of banking hours | 
in New England alone. But it is a part 
of the p to distribute the stock not 
usly, but where it will do the 
. which is, aside from the South- 
, among Mr. Rice's finan- 
s in New England « 
. for there is nothing like 
and the kind of strength which is 
ated by that old story about a 
bundle of sticks all tied together. 
Although Mr, Rice has been at work 
for several weeks perfecting the plan of 
$1,000,000 national bank. whose spec- 
y will be the handling ot Southern 
yer and securities, with a burean of 
communication between New England 
and the South as an adjunct. the plan 
was nevertheless kept from the public 
eye until today. s idea being to present 
it first to his financial friends in New Eng- 
land, in Kansas City and in the state of 
Kansas, as well as to prominent financial 
and industrial leaders throughout the 
South, before offering the stock to the 
general _ public. The Boston news- 
papers, however, having got wind of 
the matter, gave wir to the news yes- 
terday afternoon (the Traveller having a 
two-column article), and the result has 
been more comment in financial circles 
than has been called forth by any an- 


in view 
which 
held by 


COLONEL M. H. FRENCH. 


are, as has been said, only wondering 
why they didn’t think of what has just 
been flashed upon them by an adopted 
son of Kansas City and the West. 

‘The wisdom, or rather the sound com- 
mon sense, of Mr. Rice’s idea lies in 
having made a national bank the motor 
of this new financial engine, which will 
inevitably not oaly saeaty acceierate 
Southern industri evelopment, 
will, by rebandling the (ge South- 
ern s, which as a rule have more 
business than money—more absolutely 


able volume 
time pro! 


the new 8 


never je about securing de- in business 
pestn alaad ts this perso thorepab.| sixeng one, © 


but | 


nouncement since the Atchison & Santa 
Fe railroad reorganization. — ~ tae 
Mr. Rice’s business nas assumed such 
mammoth proportions that itis necessary 
for him to have headquarters in Boston, 
and he has lately organized the banking 
firm of W. P. Rice & Co. in Boston, 
and has very fine banking rooms at 
15 State street. His associates in 
this firm are Colonel M. H. French, 
who has been a prominent citizen 
in Maine, holding now the position of 
member of the staff of Governor Bur- 
leigh, and Colonel W.M. Mick of Bos- 
ton, who is the Eastern director of the 
Union Investment Com any of Kansas 
tlemen have long 

intimately associated with Mr. Rice 
matters, and the firm is a 


1890. 


one of the leading banking firms of Bos- 
ton and New England. i 

This record intKansas and}in Kansas 
City has no parallel, and is allthe more 


Commercial Club. He is also a member 
of the Atchison City Club of Atchison, 
Kan., and has just been elected to mem- 
bership in the exclusive Algonquin Club 


| iustrated by his first effort in that direc- 


| 


tion. When he decided to build upa 
town at Hoxie, Sheridan county, Kan, 
it was considered expedient to make 


ae 


PHOTO ORAVGRE 9. 


INTERIOR, W.P. RICE & CO., BANKERS. 


Rice first landed in Kansas in 1885 he vir- 
tually hadn’t a dollar. He did, however, 
have strong freinds back in New Eng- 


| remarkable from the fact that when Mr. | of Boston. In addition to his club con- 


nections, he, is a member of the Odd 
Fellows, Knights of Honor and Ancient 
| Order of United Workmen, which sug- 


| 


Hoxie the county seat in lieu of Keneth. 
Instead of a long, wearisome wrangle, 
he first went over to Keneth and made a 


ABRAHAM [IAGUOLN. 


land who‘had so much confidence in his 

judgment and integrity that they always 

stood realy to back his schemes. 
Although his home is now in Alabama, 


contract with the citizens to move every 


| gests the fact that he carries § 
life insurance, which is. in line with his 
business methods, the idea being to have 
that large amount immediately available 


350,000 inj 


| abandon. 


house in Keneth bodily to \Hoxie and 


to give each one of them the same-sized | 


lot as they were thus induced to 


d his princi lace ot business in 
Boston WP. Rite has ‘many friends in 
Kansas City, where he is a member of 
he Kansas City Club, the Elks and the 


* EXTERIOR, W. P. RICE & CO., BANKERS. vs 


in case of his death, so that his estate 
may not be impaired by any sacrifices. 


‘he resolute spirit which characterizes | non fit?” * 


Mr. Kice's work asa town builder may be 


‘An Allegation About Pocts. 


REBEL BATTLE-FLAGS. 


One of the most interesting sights at 
Washington is the collection of Confeder- 
ate battle flags which were captured by 
brave Union soldiers during the late 
war. There are, in all, 540 of them, torn, 
old and faded, and many stained deep 
with the blood of those.who died for the 
“lost eause.”’ Each flag is numbered, 
and their histories are interesting. 

No. 1 is the stars and bars of the Twelfth 
Virginia Volunteers, and was captured 
by that dashing Union cavalry leader, 
General Kilpatrick, who dieda few years 
ago while at his post as minister to Chul. 
This flag was taken, so the records say, 
at Beverly's Ford, June, 1863. No. Sis a 
few shreds of the flag captured by Cor- 
poral Michael Lamey, Company ¥, Sev- 
enty-seventh New York \ olunteers. 
Only a short time afterwards the brave 
eorporal was shot through the head and 


cause of its historic associations than for 
its intrinsic value as plate. 

All the plate belongin to the father 
of his country is now in the possession of 
the Lee family; and, if Ihave been cor- 
rectly informed, when Mrs. General Lee 
died, in her will it was found that she 
had made a special devise of the Wash- 
ington plate to General G. W. ©. Lee, 
her eldest son, who succeeded his father 
as president of the Washington and Lee 
University at Lexington, Va. 

When, in 1861, Colonel R. E. Lee re- 
signed his commission in the United 
States army to share the fortunes of his 
native state, his family removed from the 
Arlington manor house, taking the Wash- 
ington plate with them to Richmond. 

General Lee, when he started on the 
Maryland campaign, left scarcely a cor- 
poral’s guard, as it were, to defend Rich- 
mond. Co am 

Accordingly,’the fboxesfcontaining the 


DR. J. M. FORD. 


killed while engaged in a 
No 32 is the battle-flag captured 
2, at Malvern Hill by Sargeant 
Whittrich, Highty-Third Penn- 
ania Volunteers, Butterfield’s brig- 
This is the silent witness of one 
eontlicts 


ever 


regiment, which made a heroic r f 
Under a murderous fire they built up 


breastworks of dead comrades and 
fought until a mere handful of their 


regiment survived, when, finding r 
tance usele they reluctantly sur 
dered. No. brings to mind another 
deed of great personal darin, It was 
at the battle of Sharpsbuig, Sept. 17, 
1s62, when_ Private Isaac Thompson, 
Company C, Twentieth New York 
Militia, shot the Confederate color-bear- 
er, and, notwithstanding the fact that a 


he ran forward and 
ly bringing back th 
Union lines. No. 40 is the battle-flag of 
the Seeond Mississippi Regiment. The 
Sixth Wisconsin found it hard work to 
capture it, and only succeeded after they 
had taken the entire Confederate rezi- 
ment prisoners of war. No. 50 is the 
smoky and disfigured ars and bars 
captured by Company A, Second Minne- 


sueceeded in 


sota Volunteers, in General Zollicoffer's | 


intrenchments, Jan. 19, 1862, 

The battle-flag of the Thirteenth Ark- 
ansas Infantry is numbered 80, It 
blue tlag with a white cross, No 
one of the relics of the fight at Miss 


guson’s 
tured by the 
teers. A blue flag with a white ball in 
the centre was captured at Lookout 
Mountain on the 24th of November, 1563. 
It is numbered $4, and was one of Gen- 
eral Bragg’s battle-flags. The honor of 
its capture belongs to Private Peter Kap- 
pesser, Company B, One Hundred and 
Forty-ninth New York Volunteers, who 
also disarmed the Confederate color-ser- 
geant and made him a prisoner. An- 
other of Bragg’s flags captured on the 
same day is No. 95. It also has a blue 
ground with a white oblong centre. 2: 

This was captured by Sergeant F. N. 
Potter, Company 6, of the same New 
York regiment, who took it only after a 
hand-to-hand fight with the Confederate 
color-bearer, in which he came off vic- 
torious with the rebel trophy. In the 
same battle Sergeant Potter was severely 
wounded while leading his company in a 
charge. No. 266 is a flag with a history. 
lt is a black fiag, and was captured by C. 
C. Marsh near North Mountain, Md., 
Aug. 1. 1864. 


leadly fire was being directed towards | 


| eontided to Colonel Frank 


| colonel of that regiment in the old s 
he trophy to the | 


‘The Confederates had in- | 


historic valuables were taken from the 
bank vaults and were sent to Lexington, 
‘a., Which seemed at that time to bea 
© most secure from any sudden erup- 
tion of a Federal foree, and in fact, un- 
tillate inthe last year of the war the 
town had immunity from the pr 
f any Federal troops. The trust 
viding for the safety of the treas 

Smith, super- 
Academy. 
Hunter, 
ts 


intendent of the State Mil 
When in the latter days Gene 
Sigel and others made h 
upon the yalley, and the corps of ets 
was called out under General Smith to 
aidin the repulse of these attacks, and 
it was thought that Lexington was no 
longer safe from capture and occupation 
by the Federals, Smith called into his 
service a superannuated sergeant of the 
cond United States Cavalry (now the 
{th Cavalry), who had served under 
yenerai Lee when he was lieutenant- 
vice, 

Onadark night the boxes were sur- 
reptitiously loaded on a wagon and 
taken to d log cabin some 10 miles from 
Lexington, and the old soldier was in- 
stallec householder and caretaker. It 
lat this point that he was as 
true as stzel to the interests of his com- 
mander. Alone and unaided he dug a 
receptacle as part of the chimney of the 
cabin, and deposited his charge therein, 
arranging stones, bri and dirt over 
the mouth of the cavity so that the 
boxes would receive no damage from the 
heat of his moderate fires.. Then he 
went about his bachelor daily housekeep- 
ing, pufling his pipe in serene confidence, 
waiting quietly for whatever might turn 


up. 

To it was supposed that no one but 

the sergeant, General Smith, and the Lee 
‘amily knew anything about this disposi- 
tion of the Washington treasure, and the 
disposition was made so that, even if the 
army of northern Virginia should be 
forced into North Carolina the humble 
nature of the surroundings and the fact 
that ‘the old veteran. living with his 
chickens and his pigs on his acre of 
ground, had an honorable discharge from 
the United States service and was super- 
annuated, would ward off any suspicion 
that he had any valuables of any kind in 
his charge, much less a treasure of i- 
estimable importance. 

But we know how secrets are revealed 
when we least suspect it, and somehow 
or other in the autumn of 1864, when the 
Confederates had been pretty well 
thrashed in the valley, the Northern 
general operating in the valley (so it was 
Jearned by the Confederate War Denpart- 
ment from‘its secret emissaries) had ob- 
tained an inkling of the fact that the 


tended to hoist the flag during any fight | Washington plate was secreted some- 
in which colored Union troops should be | where in the vicinity of the Virginia 


COLONEL W. M. MICK. 


bulk, if not the entire mags, of his 
“i Be adopted son, George W. Parke 
8, 
until his death. 
without male issue, the plate descended 
to his daughter Mary, who was the wife 
et Robert E. Lee, confederate generalis- 
simo. 


“How do you translate-pesta “ascitur 
he born poet makes noth- 
ing.”—[N, Y. Sun. 


SUnnEES as a signof “no quarter.” There 
is bu 


one other black flag in the collee- 


tion—that hoisted by Pillow’s men at 
Fort Donelson. . 


A THE WASHINGTON PLAIE 
How the Washington plate belonging 


to the Lee family was saved from ae 
ture is told in the Washington Republi- 
can, as follows: 


General Washington bequeathed the 
plate 
Cus- 
whom it was carefully preserved 
Mr. Custis having died 


All the plate left by General 


Washington. was scrupulously kept to- 


ether by Mr, Custis and his ea 
eing doubtless far more priz 


Military Academy. I suppose, as it 

mainly yalued as a iatoric’ relic, ‘the 
United States government would have 
confiscated it with as little hesitation as 
they afterward did the Arlington estate. 
It is certain that the old sergeant never 
breathed a word of the existence of this 
valuable trust, and was amply proven by 
the sequel, for the entire collec jon, with- 
ony a peleponn ee being wanting, was 
urned over to Mrs. Lee after C 
by the grim old soldie: he rel 


: ee Bee Innocent. 

Young Wite—I want a box of 

Are you sure these are fresh? Det. 

ol Are woe man ing: Young 
e— hink you’ ett 

Wie a ee er send two 


‘Tne stars and stripes are gotti 
airing in this city, Aren’t iaioy besa? 
Where can you find another flag to compare 


be- | with ours in point of beauty? 


SPITZ BROS, & MORK. 
Wonderful Clothing Sale!!! 


: oun 
: 25% TO 50% REDUCTION ON REGULAR PRICES 


Of spring and summer welghts to close tve seaso*, There Isnothing seasational avout it, but an honest 
giving tvay of profits, and acbual vaiues tn tho reduetions on the choicest goods solu in the city, A boom- 
* Ing trade is wntieipated this week In every department, Special attractions will be found In each one, and 
you don’t wait to mie attendance at this great sale, 
Please notice that this 1s a mark down —not of old or broken lots, but of the most seasonable goods, 


‘Black Cheviots, Clay Pattern Worsteds, etc., 


Of new aid cholce styles, earetully selected with reference to thelr wearing qualities. 
Our reputation for keepl ig rell ble clothing, goods of exceptional and tested grades, Js sure to attrac 
those who are jndicions, tusteful a. d well posted buyers. 


SPITZ BROS. & MORK, 


MANUFACTURERS, WHOLESALERS AND RETAILERS, 
508 Washingtoa Stoo Bedford St. 


: LAMSON | 
Consolidated Store Service C0, 


: 
Manufactures and offers on either lease ur sale plan, a large variety of 
i unexcelled 


‘Cash Carriers, 

~ Cash and Parcel Carriers, 
Total Adding Gash Registers, 
; Check and Adding Registers 


_ All of finest workmanship and latest designs, at popular prices, 
q 


THE LAMSON COIN HOLDER 


for making change quickly and accurately is worthy of close inspection, 
Merchants will find it for their best interests to communicate with us 
“direct when contemplating changes or adopting of store service supplies. 


Offices in all principal cities, 


Lamson Consolidated Store Service Co, 


LOBUSUETIOT WATER HEATER 


SUPERIOR 


TO ALL OTHERS. 


No Packed Joints, 
Large Fire Surface 


Wrought Iron Encased in 
Galvanized Iron and 
Asbestos, 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE 
PAMPHLET. 


. 


WHEN YOU SEE THIS ADVERTISE® 

once for our new 1890 OAT 
Published.” The Mandvemest Catalogue’ 

eal Instruments ia Sho Ha 

signed for NIS' 
renown ak st 
SOUVENIR, Mlustrated tn fune; 

colors by a new process. 


ile have determined to in 
& ORGANS and PIANOS troduce their matchless: 
Instruments n every part of the civilized world where.no} 
dy sold, and with that end in view, beg leave to ab 
mit the following offer—wiich 1s the most liberal eve 
s nade—for the consideration of the American Public. 
who always appreciate a genuine bargain and a 
good thing whenever they see it. 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAIIAAAAY = 
A WONDERFUL ek 


Wo offer you thie first-class, brand ty High Grad 
ly Newly astgned 875. .00 PA 
tered for Chureh oC 
t in style and containing our Newly inves 
Patented Bop Action forthe one Rae low rice me 
Btyle No. 16, SWEET HOME 
(exacity same as this out, taken from @ 
hotograph), Solid Black Walnut Case, 
B'Sctaves, 8 eitective Solo Stops, Sets 
Orchestral Toned Reeds, Donble Oo- 
NewToneSwell,Grand 
Organ Swell, all known modern im« 
rovements, making & cepa Pare 
lor Organ, npeclally warranted for 10 yrs. 


ORGANS «STALE PLANS 


24” UPON THE 
all cash wo are willing to sell on, 
” " coupled witht 


The Manufacturers 
| of the world-famed 
i) 


Rapelasopise ae 


EWRUtH TO-DAYT Dont evo tinaiy Of Dusting cleewhare until you geeoue C 
Minot appest oualn, Chow lt to gene ne Rho ONE Ieaae Mention’ Paver, 


————— $$ ADDRESS TO-D a4 ¥e—U R 


ORNISH & GO. [Ssrciaz:] WASHINGTON, riots 
AMERICAN William W, Castle, 


ak Note Com pany, (FORMERLY 0, 8. NAVY) 
‘3B.¢ LEONARD, cent. Consulting Engineer, 


Incorporated April, 1858. 
ENGRAVERS AND PRINTERS Civil, Mechanical and Electrical. 
% Plans, Estimates, and Specifications, furnished 


apReD 
Notes, Bond t 

. 8, Certificates! 5. tasty Magatael, Rolling iGelten aed’ wollen 
Mills. 


Stock, Bills of Exchange, 
Electric Light Plants and Ir stallations a specialty. 


‘ sian alt Rida ot Soeur Oaiae-ane Pas 
Office, 59 Maiden Lane, 
Office Box, 113 Wellesley Hills, Mass, 


ce Sq, Milk cor Congress St, 


BOSTON. 


EGGS, } 


Dropped on toast ( 
Poacher! .. 
Omelette. plat 


Opa 


FOR 


In response to many inquiries, we have opened a large variety of Decorations 
The material is, in most of the decorations, FAST COLOR, adapted to outside 
The Flags are all Fast Colors, ranging in price from 


6c. each to /5C. 


For a Flag SIX feet long, 


terial for decoration as early as possible, 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & 


WINTER STREET. 


¥ 
trawberry ioe ¢ 


MENU. 


Icke OREAM 


AND BERRIES. 
10 oe 


Mixed eres 


‘aniiia de cream 


MILK, F 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & C0. 


Flags, Buntings and Patriotic Decorations 


GRAND ARMY WEEK. 


by the yard, also flags of all sizes. 
decorations. 


The Decorations are from 4c. to 12 I-2c. per yard. We also offer the Very Best Quality 


STANDARD ALL WOOL BUNTING FLAGS, 


with 42 stars, in all the regulation sizes, from 6 ft, by 4 ft., to 39 ft. by 20 ft. It will be wise to secure your 


ma- 


cO., 


Next in order will be to personally exam ne the 


ited amount of Treasury Stock for sale. 
investment, 


word to the wise is sufficient. 


THE RUSSELL ELECTRIC 


Consumers. 


The cost is not greater than that of the ordinary Ar 

While it is adapted for all out-door purposes, it is s! 
used in low studded rooms when the ordinary lamp reach 

The carbons cost less per hour of lighting. 

It requires less electric power to produce a given ligh 
Arc Lamp. 

It will run on any make of dynamo a 
quently no change of dynamo is needed. 


nd on any are curt 


Adil com] 


Double lamps are no longer necessary, 


been created, 


THE RUSSELL ELECTRIC 


MANUFACTURERS, 
85 WATER STREET, BOSTON, 


One Flight up or take Elevator 


24th NATIONAL ENCAMPMENT, 6. A. 


ATTENTION 


Comrades, one and all, will by personal endeavors, see to it that old Boston behotds 
greatest, nattiest parade and largest general celebration in its history. 
most compac 


Electric Arc Lamp in the market and do so a! thy cartliest possible moment. 
Buy some; youwil getlarge returns on @ sure | 


Facts that mean cash to both Stockholders ana 


No light 1s. wasted, asthe rays are thro=p_agpt horizontally. 
inies threatened with 


litigation on account of the use of double Arc Lamps ean profital 
place their apparatus with the new form. 

It is of simple mechanical construction w thout ymplication of small 
parts, and 106 liablu to get out of order and req air sntion. 

A pair of carbons will burn twice as long as in the ordinary Are Lam» 
without having the carbons renewed, thus saving the |abor aud expense of 
supplying a set of carbons for renewal. 

The economy and advantages here enumerated wil! make it for the in- 
terest of all firms and corporations who haye use for Hlectrie Are Lamps 
to adopt the RUSSELL LAMP. A large demand for them has already 


the 


t, durable and economical 
Thereis atim- 


ARC LAMP 


ump. 


r and can be 
down too low. 


ian any other 


t, an” conse- 


ly re- 


LAMP CO. 


MASS. 


N. B. Offices open 9 till 4 each day. All are Invited to examine. 


NO ROYALTY. 


WHY DO YOU NOTOWN YOUR TELEPHONE? ~ 


NO RENTAL. 


NOTHING BUT THE ADDREESS TO BE 
We winnie rnisb a line of 300 feet for less than $20. 
A RECEIVER and TRANSMULTER combined. 
WOODWARD. EMERY, Pros, 
D. LEATHERBEE. Treas. 


ON THIS SIDE. 


ou wish to connect vour Offices, Stores, Mills, Warehouses, Mines, House and Stable? 
Satisfaction guaranteed. This is the ONLY Telephone with the Be 


NATIONAL TEE 2O Atl MFc. CO., 


Avoid expensive Telr phone Service. 
Il Electric using 


Boston. 


Avenue, 


Aulantic 


FULLY WARRANTED. A 


No, 159 TREMONT STREET. 
aug q@) 


WEBER, 


25 & 27 Temple Place 
33 West, 


Confectioner and Caterer 


LADIES’ & CENTS’ 


RESTAURANT. 


Salads and Toea a Speciality. 


The Rice Kendall Co., 


Manufacturers and Dealers ° 


Page anil Sule 
MANILLA ree TWINES. 


Shawmut Fibre bo, 
lomerset Fibre Oo, 


Ss: 
Halifax Wood Fibre Co. (Limited. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR 


Kennebee Fibre Co,’s Jate and Bor Boards. 


Orocker'’s American Matrix Paper. 


91 FEDERAL ST., BOSTON, MASS 


THE GLORY OF MAN 


STRENGTH.VITALITY ! 


pea g* 


THE SCIENCE OF L 


Sclentific and Standard Popular Medical Treatise | 


on the Errors of Youth,Prematire Decline, Nervous 
and P 


ical Debility, Impurities of the Blood. 


EXHAUSTEDVITALITY 
uh Moa ES 


binding, enous fait § 


a, concoaled 


dentially, 
THE 


PILLING’S 


WORLD'S MUSEUM 


Delleions butter cakes, with tin or coffoo, 10 SALADS. 
Buckwheat cares, maple syrup, 10 | | | Lobster aalad,.....7.26 Plain lobster. .,++.+ 
Wwalcakes, maple aytap, S 
SANDWICHES. 
DEINKS Ham,:..5 Corned beet,...6.  Rouet lambd....10° | And Eden Musee, 
pes se eeecaats MISCELLANEOUS. Washington, near Boylston St, Moston 
: Pie er a «ke Pent mk 10 
MPATS. Been coe “15s rreheh cones, weegc® The Favorite Family Resort. 
hoe a Hashed meat,... 10 An oadleas collection of W: are Prominent 
ens weet no ‘imate ip Rolled outs miik, LO ret people, Humoro..s groups, Ba Fort Hatteras, 
a f Koart lamb .. 16 1 
Bukea beans Ro.st, beet... AB.) “Grebame na RG No Monstrosities E ited. 


Stage Entertainment Continuous, 
Open from 10 A, M. to 10 P. M, 


; fe Admission 10 Cents. 


ans 


SAY!! BOY!! 


hen weicere in the swamps 
we wanted something that 
was Water Proof over us 
and under us, You couldwt 


ana if you willsend your ad- 
dress to the STAVDARD 
PAINT CO, 69 MAIDEN 
| LOVE, VEW YORK, you 
| will get thewhole story by re- 
| (urn mail. 


& 


Walerproot and Preservative 
COMPOUNDS. 


| Preserves Iron from Rust, 

Preserves Wood from Decay, 
Absolutely Moisture Proof, 

Coating for Brick, 

| Best for Roof and Bridge Work, 


}  P, & B. Insulating and 
Building Paper. 
P, & B. Electrical Compounds, 
P. and B. Roofing, 


‘Tue STANDARD PAINT G0, 


39 Maiden Lane,.V. ¥. | 
Sole Mannfaotirers and eg | 


Jordan,M Marsh 


FREE EXHIBITION 


DURING 


G. A. R. WEEK. 


GREAT HISTORICAL PAINTING, 


The March of Time. 


By Henry Sandham, R. C. A. 


Marsh & Co. have, regardless | 
| of expense, placed this great Picture on | 
| FREE exhibition in their establishment | 
during G, A. R. week. This is done 
spirit of true hospitality; and wa eor- 
dially invi.e, not only the G. A. R., but | 
ALL, to’ visit tablishinent and 
| view this truly grand picture, tlat must 
| recall to many who see it memories of by- 
| gone times. 
| How the Pict 
Kia the recul 
idy. The artist, 


Jordan, 


ina 


our € 


Into Ex 


chersavaness 


fore the pe 
fered their-ti 
seed once plan ed in his mind grey ed 
bore fruit; hence “THE MARCH OF TIME 
| When he firet started, about two: yeats ag 
to work out bia idea, it had. assumed 
f shape beyond a portrayal of th 
ng at the twenty-fifth anni- 
ug of the war; but it grew fn bia | 
brain; and before a brudls WAS put upon t 
he saw his picture a finished work. Composition, 


grouping, 
there 


background, 
work np to bis 
p has not en 
any would 
popular m 
positions. Not so, 
| keep the most pleturesque’ 1 
in the front ranks. 


prominent 
has been to 
pie al heads 
Many of tho group 


have 


Booh, drain and. redrawn when~it has. been 
discovered that two figures’ in proximity tro 
Closely embivdl each other, In many instances « 
piivate has been dragged from the rear, an) putin 
the place of a general with a long record for valor 
te. if he did bat serve the artistic qualities of the 
picture. Mr. Sandbam has not baen attempting to 
compilea bio.raphy, but to.) roduce a work of art 
it was Intended to memorialize, 

are drawn made from 


please. 
will live over 


VETERANS 220% 


ened fancy the bardetion? victories, and 
comradeships of bivouae and battle, and 
sons of veterans—the hope of the eoun- 
try—will Lave their resolution stre 
enel to fight upon occasion 
as their by reading 
Brooks’ two latest books: 


THE STORY OF THE ; 
- | 
AMERICAN SOLDIER 


AND 
| THE STORY OF THE 
AMERICAN SAILOR, 


| the only complete histories of the Ameri- 


| can soldier and sailor ever pub ished. 
Members of the Grand Army of the 


| Repablic, by aiding in the distribution 
of these books, will further three at Jgast 
of the great objects of their order: I. “To 
preserve and strengthen those kind and 
fraternal feelings which bind together 
the soldiers, sailors and marines who 
| united to sappress the late Rebellion.” 
Ti. “To perpetuate the memory and his- 
| tory of the dead.” ILI, “Yo ineuleate 
loyalty and patriotism.” 


7 List price of each yolume, $2.25. 


as | y 
Elbridge S. | 


sires, 


Speclal encampment edition in appro- 
priate binding, to all G. A. R. members, 
$1.25, 


'D, LOTHROP COMPANY, 


getitthen, but you can now, | 


GLOBE THEATRE. 


Proprietor and Manager..... MR. JOHN STETSON 


As Covl as an Ice House, 
And a Nice House to Go to. 


Iuminated by Edison Electric Light 
NO CAS. NO HEAT. 


OPENING WEEK, 


COMMENCING 


MONDAY, Aug. 11, 


SPECIAL ATTRACTION 


FOR THE 


National Encampment of the G.A.R. 
The 


World's Representative Producers, 


THE GORMANS, 


| AND THEIR MINSTREL REVOLUTION, 


Under the direction of 


WM. EVERSOLE, 


Iu the Most Novel Programme ever presented, 


“The Lorillard Reception,” 
“Twilight in Dixie 
“The Drummer Boys of Shiloh,’ 
“The Midshipmen's Frolic,” 
“Lucinda’s Holiday,” 
“The Dancer's Dream,” 


Elaborate Pr 
Latest Burle 


duetion of JAS 
que 


“The Gamboliers” 


GORMAN’S 


Introducing the comedians, 
GEORGE AND JOHN GORMAN, 


Evenings at 8.00 
MATINEES, 
Wednesday—at 2—Saturday. 
Best Seats, One Dollar. 


Attraction, 


Next MONDAY 


LIZZIE EVANS. 
BOSTON nen TRE: 


UGENE TOME 


For more than a generation bosi 


The Most Magnificent t Theatre on 
the American Continent. 


And it is today one ut the “inati 
attraction \0 th "tub. In 
wh rater i b 


tions’? wh 
OV ombi 


h gtve 
lished 
and 


ENCAMPMENT WEEK 


vITH— 


‘HARRY KERNELL’S 


European. Artists 


Sheffer & Blakely’s 


NEN Spoenty, Ga. 


TWO g ext alow 
tainmen « of ths 
1 ut 8 


4 ve incomplete unless a 


s included among its 


August 18-ONE WEBER, 


‘Georee Thatcher's; Minstrels 


August 25-LIMITED, 


:|GO0D OLD TIMES. 


Iw September, 


GIGANTIC PRODUCTION 


THE SOUDAN, 


\ Romantic Spectac 


or 


GRAND GALA WEEK! 


= AUSTIN 
STONE'S 


tow. MUSEUM Syaner 
A GREAT STAGE SHOW! 
WONDERFUL CURIOSITIES ! 


Open from 9 A.M. tt} 10.30 PM, Performance « 
houdy. Admigainto all only 10 ceuts. 


STONE & SHAW, 
PROPRIETORS AND MANAGERS 


A FRIEND IN DEED. 


Little shoes, the mothers deem, 

On the baby look so cute, 

But, they do not dream 

How the tender little foot 

Is so crowded that it's sore, 

And of corns has half a score, 

As the baby older grows 

Muel it suffers with its toes. 

All too soon the mischief’s done, 
Remedy there is but one. 

To Dr. Kenison apply, 

Whose skilled hand and trained eye 
Will painlessly re: the pest, 
And you soon will feel quite blest. 
Walking forth with ease once more, 
Instead of hobbling o'er the floor, 
Feet in pain in any way 

Are relieved here every dity. 

At No. 10 on 'Tempte Place, 

Where sunshine covers every face, 
Unsightly hands and finger nails 

To cure, the doctor never fails. 
Beautiful parlors the ladies g ‘eet, 
And gentlemen find all things complete. 


‘Dr. P. KENISON, 
10 Temple Place, Boston, 


alas! 


nove 


‘ 364-366 Washington Street, 


ROSTON. 


Aue 


CHIROPODIST & MANICURE, 


J. PARKER BUNTIN, Manager 


A 


THE THOMSON-HOUSTON ELECTRIC COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


DYNAMOS, LAMPS & APPLIANCES — 


FOR 


Isolated Lighting Plants Using Arc and Incandescent 
System. | 


[n Design, Construction and. Finish the Thowsot-Houson Dynamos are Uaguall 
IN ECONOMY OF OPERATION, RELIABILITY AND DURABILITY, 


THEY ARE SUPERICR TO ALL OTHERS. 


They are Automatic in Regulation under all Changes in Load, and require fewer repairs and less attention 
than those of any other system. The Thomson-Houston Arc Lamps purn without hissing, and are perfectly self- 
adjusting in all respects. The Thomson-Houston Incandescent Lamps, owing to the improved process of manu- 
facture, maintain a uniform candle power, and their life greatly exceeds the guaranteed hours of burning. 


Address for Specifications and Estimates, 
THE ISOLATED DEPARTMENT. 


The Thomson-Houston Electric Co., 620 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


APPLICATIONS OF ELECTRICITY FOR POWER USES. 


Electric Motors for Printing Offices, Machine Shops, Shoe Manufactories, Wood and Metal 
Working Shops, ete. etc. Electric Hoists and Cranes. 
ELECTRIC PUMPS AND DRILLS, 


ELECTRIC ELEVATORS AND TRANSFER TABLES, 
ELECTRIC MILL TRAMWAYS. 


THE 


THOMSON-HOUSTON MOTOR COMPANY 


SUPPLIES STATIONARY MOTORS FOR ALL USES, 


and gives particular attention to the above and all other 
special. applications. 
Have you thought of making personal use of electric power? 
Write for information and estimates, 
THOMSON-HOUSTON MOTOR CO, 
No. 620 Atlantic / 


venue, Boston, Mass. _ : 


